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HE most profound, the most comprehensive and the 
briefest of allessays upon charity declares with em- 
phasis that «‘ though I give all my goods to feed'the 
poor and have not charity it profiteth me nothing ;”’ 
and this inspired and concentrated wisdom 
might be pondered with good effect in a 
city that gives each year £5,000,000—$25,- 
000,000—in alms to the unfortunate, and 
yet is declared by one of its own citizens 
to be the scandal of the age by reason of its 
pauperized and demoralized 
condition. He says: 

‘It is a gigantic laboratory 
of corruption and crime; and 
while it aspires to christianize 
the heathen, it exercises a far 
more direct and effectual in- 
fluence in heathenizing Chris- 
tians, and in dragging the rest 
of England down to its own 
low level.”’ 

And he goes on to declare 
that, 

‘« The enormous facts of Lon- 
don charity are toa lamentable 
extent responsible for this state 
of things.”’ 

How enormous these facts 
are may be gathered from’ the 
calculation that if one-eighth 
of the whole metropolitan pop- 
ulation were entirely dependent upon the other seven-eighths, the sum annually 
expended in London in legal and voluntary charity would supply £17 a head for every 
man, woman and child, or to every family of five persons £85 a year, and leave 
£50,000 to pay the expenses of collection and distribution. 

The vastness of the whole problem can only be understood after some study of the 
size and character of London itself, which covers a space of 75,000 acres, and has a 
population roughly estimated at 5,000,00o—as large as the aggregate population of 
Paris, Vienna and Berlin, nearly as many inhabitants as all of Scotland or Holland, 
and quite as many as in the whole of Ireland. This population is made up of 
every nationality under the sun, but for the most part the foreigners do not tend 
to segregate as in New York,-and with the exception—and that but a partial one— 
of the Jewish and Italian, there is. no distinct quarter given up to one race, each 
nationality being well kneaded into the whole. Neither are the rich and the poor 
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set very distinct- 
ly apart, though 
the east and west 
ends of the town 
are supposed to 
be their respect- 
ive dwelling 
places. A few 
minutes’ walk in 
any of the 
wealthy and 
fashionable dis- 
tricts will lead to 
quarters as poor 
and squalid as 
Saint - George's - 
in-the-East ; and 
in Whitechapel 
and Mile End 
road is to be 
found a large and 
wealthy popula- 
tion of shopkeep- 
ers, brewers and 
generally well-to- 
do tradespeople. 
The state of 
mind of the pros- 
perous portion of 
the city toward 
their less fortu- 
nate neighbors is 
a remarkableone. 
Their sense of 
duty to them is 
almost morbid in its intensity, charity has 
become a passion as well as a fashion, and 
it is not too much to say that the preach- 
ings of the modern and socialistic Peter 
Hermits have revived the enthusiasm of the 
old crusades, each one outvying his neigh- 
bor in his haste to assume the cross and 
undertake the rescue, not of the city of the 
Holy Sepulchre, but of the city of London. 
As in the older crusades the enthusiasm is 
confined to no one class, ageorsex. Peers, 
cabinet ministers, members of Parliament, 
clerks, lawyers, doctors, the clergy, fash- 
ionable young beauties, princesses, duch- 
esses, men of fashion, retired army men, 
elderly single women with no home duties, 
busy mothers, girls just out of school, and 
even children at school—all take part in 
this holy war against suffering and pover- 
ty. So universal has the passion become 
among women that one might paraphrase 
the epigram on the Russian and say, 
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‘«scratch an Englishwoman and you find 
a mission in East:London.’’ Not only 
do they give money, but time, labor and 
earnest thought and devotion—in many 
cases their entire life and energies—to the 
work, 

It is well known in England that the 
surest road to favor with the women of the 
royal family is paved with liberal subscrip- 
tions to their charity list, and nine women 
out of ten among the leisure classes regu- 
larly set aside at least one day of the week 
to work for those less fortunate. 

The national conscience is sore on the 
subject, and anyone who appears with a 
plausible scheme of salvation finds eager 
credulity and elastic pursestrings. 

These two factors—a prodigious popula- 
tion, with all the inevitable evils resultant 
from the crowding of humanity into close 
quarters, and ae 
the inexhausti- 
ble flood of un- 
regulated alms- 
giving—make 
the problem of 
London vice 
and pauperism 
difficult to deal 
with. Not only 
is the recog- 
nized centrip- 
petal power of a 
great city a 
magnet that 
draws within 
the metropoli- 
tan radius all 
the loose and 
wavering atoms 
of the nation, 
but this reputa- 
tion for mag- 
nificent giving 
is an _ irresistible 
loadstone to the 
pauper element of 
the rest of Europe. 
The curious senti- 
mentality that in- 
forms British poli- 
tics in unexpected , 
directions forbids 
the passing of im- 
migration laws such 
as the United States have 
found essential to their welfare 
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and as aconsequence 
London is an unde- 
fended pool into 
which all the human 
cesspipes of the con- 
tinent drain their 
most degraded ref- 
use. Every twelve- 
month 37,000 Jews 
arrive in the Eng- 
lish ports. A cer- 
tain number pass on 
to the United States 
and Canada, but the 
great majority settle 
in the English capi- 
tal. These Hebrews 
are for the most part 
of the lowest class 
of their race—from 
Hungary, Russia 
and Poland, where 
they have been 
brutalized by cen- 
turies of repression 
and unrelenting 
civil isolation. The 
Jewish Board of 
Guardians makes 
every effort to cope 
with the pauperism 
and distress among 
its own people, 
spending over 

50,000 yearly to 
this end; but while the Hebrew rarely 
comes upon the rates, he produces in Lon- 
don much the same effect in the lowering 
of wages and the superseding of the native 
workman that rendered the Chinese un- 
popular on the Pacific coast. The alleged 
Christian immigrant from the same quar- 
ter is no better in type and has a similar 
ability to live where an Anglo-Saxon 
would starve. These people pour into Lon- 
don in a continuous stream, creep into the 
cheap manufacturing industries—in which 
they work at sweater’s wages—and drive 
the native Londoner to the merely manual 
trades, such, for example, as that of the 
dock laborers, where brawn and muscle are 
the principal requirements and where the 
demand is ever uncertain and fluctuating. 
Whenever this demand fails, charity steps 
in to relieve the resultant want, and the 
workmen are rarely provident in times 
of plenty, knowing well that in the days 
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of leanness ‘‘ the poor man out of employ- 
ment’’ is sure of aid. The immigrant, 
too, who works at starvation rates, can 
afford to lower wages all around while 
strong in the knowledge that clothing 
clubs will supply him with garments, 
soup kitchens with free dinners to eke 
out his meagre housekeeping, free indus- 
trial schools train and care for his children, 
hospitals nurse him in sickness and the 
state bury him after death. 

For all absolutely destitute and helpless 
the state, of course, provides. For poor- 
law purposes the City of London is divided 
into thirty parishes or unions. In each 
of these is a board of guardians, elected 
by the owners and rate payers, and in- 
trusted with the legal relief of the poor ; 
and these boards are, in turn, under the 
direction and control of the local govern- 
ment board, which settles with precision 
the duties of all officers employed by the 
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guardians, how their establishments are 


to be managed, accounts kept, and relief 
given. .In the thirty unions there are 
yearly received and cared for something 
like 47,000 paupers, some 43,000 more 
being in receipt of outdoor relief. This 
does not include the inmates of the many 
‘«« foundations ’’ and almshouses built by 
private benevolence, and the recipients of 
the numerous doles and bequests which in 
some cases have continued to be dis- 
tributed for two or three hundred years, 
dating from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
or so far back as Henry vil. There is, 
then, no reason that anyone in London 
should die of hunger, cold or neglect, or 
even suffer unbearable want, since neces- 
sity and not merit is the only qualification 
demanded. Very properly, of course, the 
form of this relief is not rendered so agree- 
able that it should be sought except when 
the necessity is absolute ; yet even with 
these checks nearly 100,000 persons yearly 
either live in London at the public ex- 
pense or are assisted from the public 
purse. In all these unions there is a 
casual ward for wayfarers and vagrants ; 
generally built on the separate system, in 
which each inmate has a separate cell. 
On entering he has to take a bath and be- 


fore leaving do a task of work ; and rather 
than submit to the first of these cruel 
exactions many prefer to sleep in the 
streets and thus escape the dreaded cleans- 
ing. 

The administration of the Poor law in 
England has become much stricter than 
of old. In 1857 the number of paupers in 
London to every 1000 inhabitants was 46.8. 
In 1867 it had risen to 55:5. And then 
the necessity of adopting some new princi- 
ple in the administration of relief became 
patent ; relief was abundant, but misery 
and destitution seemed to increase in spite 
of it—almost to feed and multiply upon it. 
It was felt that poor-law aid must be 
considered rather in the light of munici- 
pal relief of the destitute than municipal 
charity to the poor. At that time Mr. 
Goschen—now Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—was president of the local gov- 
ernment board, and under his supervis- 
ion the assistance given in the form of 
outdoor relief was greatly curtailed, the 
result being that in ten years the propor- 
tion per thousand of pauperism in the 
metropolis fell from 55.5 to 24.7. It is 
interesting to know that, owing to the 
efforts of Mr. Seth Low, a similar experi- 
ment was tried in Brookly#f, New York, at 


























about the same time with exactly similar 
results. How harmful indiscriminate aid 
may become, even when weighted with 
the exactions and restrictions attending 
municipal alms, is shown in the contrast- 
ed cases of the Whitechapel and City of 
London unions. ‘The former is the poorest 
and one of the most densely crowded 
parishes of London, the population being 
71,000. The City, on the other hand, is, 
for its size, much 
more sparsely inhab- 
ited, 51,000 being the 
figures, and is the 
richest parish of the 
whole metropolis. 
Yet in Whitechapel, 
where the adminis- 
tration of relief is 
very strict, the num- 
ber of paupers in the 
union during the 
vear was only 1303, 
and those in receipt 
of outdoor aid but 
305; while in the 
City, where the sys- 
tem is lax, there 
passed through the 
workhouse in one 
year 1681 paupers, 
and those receiving 
outdoor relief num- 
bered 2138! 

At this period— 
1867-9—the Charity 
Organization was 
founded, and its bene- 
fits to the whole sys- 
tem of public and pri- 
vate charity have 
been _ incalculable. 
The very first princi- 
ple of its existence 
was insistence upon 
the theory that one 
might give all one’s 
goods to feed the poor and yet lack the 
true charity, which is not content with the 
dispensing of doles—a sort of payment 
of tolls on the highway of life—but be- 
lieves that, loving one’s neighbor as one’s 
self, it is necessary to aid him to lift him- 
self above the need of charity ; to become 
a competent, self-dependent citizen. To 
this end it undertook, as its first duty, 
the weeding out of the hopeless from 
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the possible. It bravely and wisely rec- 
ognized that there were many whom it 
was, from various causes, useless to ex- 
pend further effort upon—as, for example, 
the imbecile, the confirmed inebriates and 
those who were incurably pauperized. For 
these the asylum and the almshouse are 
provided, and having made certain that 
they will suffer no bodily ill, it directs its 
energies towards those who may yet be 
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redeemed, or be encouraged to steadfast- 
ness in moments of temptation. How 
great is the temptation assailing the hard- 
working poor, to relax their efforts and 
trust to the charity of others, when they 
see their indolent and improvident fel- 
lows rescued from all the consequences 


of ill doing, the indiscriminate senti- 
mentalist perhaps never guesses. And 


even greater is the demoralization when 
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they see—as they too often do—the re- 
sults of successful fraud. To detect and 
expose frauds, to force the shirkers to per- 
form their duties, to confirm the wavering 
in the right path, to aid the unfortunate 
to rise again to the level of self support, 
and to urge upon all classes the duty of 
providing for the future and the value 
of codperation in all such matters, is the 
work of the organization. 
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There are forty branches of the society 
in London—one in each union, and in the 
crowded parishes two—and these are 
managed by committees. There are paid 
officers, whose duty is the investigation of 
appeals, and as the organization has ex- 
tended fits work it has added many trained 
volunteers to its force. Its duty is for the 
most part to ascertain whether the ap- 
plicants for aid are worthy, and in what 
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manner they can best be relieved ; but it 
also spends yearly in alms something like 
£20,000. It is in close codperation with 
the boards of guardians, who are annually 
disbursing over £ 2,000,000, and both give 
to the organization and receive from it 
much assistance in the matter of informa- 
tion. Most of the Church of England char- 
ities and many of the Jewish and Roman 
Catholic societies work in harmony with 
this nonsectarian body, but so far the 
nonconformists have been slow to give or 
take help, and there are thousands of pri- 
vate charities that refuse to codperate and 
prefer to follow their own unorganized 
methods. The Charity Organization deals 
annually with about 25,000 cases, each 
case representing a family, and makes full 
reports uponthese. Ithas insome branches 
established savings banks, and has also 
established a Metropolitan Provident Med- 
ical association, with 30,000 subscribing 
members, by which the poor codperate to 
obtain the best medical treatment at small 
individual cost. Its influence is con- 


stantly used to encourage the poor to join 
the Friendly societies and to make savings 
either in the penny banks or in the post- 


office savings banks. The membership 
of the Friendly societies in England has 
increased in ten years from 7,000,000 to 
14,000,000 ; there are 70,000 depositors in 
the penny banks; and the poor of the 
country have put into the care of the post- 
office some £7,000,000, 

In the whole city of London there are 
voluntary hospitals and dispensaries to 
the number of 160, with an expenditure 
estimated at £725,000. They yearly treat 
about 77,000 in-patients, and some 1,500,- 
000 out-patients, and have special hospi- 
tals for almost every class of disease. Some 
of the older institutions, such as Saint Bar- 
tholomew’s and Saint Thomas’s, have been 
in existence for centuries—the former since 
the twelfth century and the latter since 
1553. Saint Thomas's consists of six fine 
buildings on the embankment, has. an 
income of £50,000, relieves some 100,000 
people yearly, and has also a special en- 
dowment for sending a certain number of 
its poorer patients to convalescent homes 
in the country. Saint Bartholomew’s is 
even richer and does a wider work. Inthe 
lapse of ten centuries constantly accruing 
legacies and endowments have rendered 
these hospitals great, independent and 
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wealthy, and the centre of an unreckonable outflow of 
mercy and help. They stand always well to the front 
in the progress of medical science, and their charity 
patients command all that medical skill can provide. 
There are several maternity hospitals that date from 
the early part of the eighteenth century, where the 
poor women have every possible comfort and advan- 
tage in the hour of their trial, but for the most part 
the London hospitals are not more than fifty years 
old. All have provision for charity patients, and 
nearly all have a training school for nurses 
and prepare many who afterwards devote their 
lives exclusively to the work of caring for 
the sick poor. 

A large and potent source of charity in 
London are the great city companies, 
survivals of the medizval guilds, who 
now devote the major portion of their 
wealth to the relief and education of 
the poor. Most ofthem maintain alms- 
houses in which are received their own 
superannuated servants and certain 
selected classes of the indigent and in- 
competent ; they make stated annual 
contributions to an infinite number of 
charities of every sort, and technical § 
and industrial schools have been found- 
ed in. many parts of the city by their 
generosity, as in the case of the fine tech- 
nical de- 
partment of 
the People’s 
Palace, built 
and sypported 
entirely by the 
Drapers’ Com- 
pany. The Honorable Company of Cloth Work- 
ers, the Goldsmiths, Girdlers, Cordwainers, Paper 
Stainers and Licensed Victuallers all give large 
sums in aid of the blind, of which there are some 
8000 in London in need of assistance or support. 
The city maintains in the board schools special 
classes for the instruction of blind, and for deaf 
and dumb, children. The companies 
give pensions to adults; there are 
many homes for the reception of chil- 
dren and aged blind ; societies for fur- 
nishing them employmentand training 
them to trades in order that they may 
be self-maintaining ; and in view of the 
report of the physicians that about 7000 
persons annually in the United King- 
dom become blind from neglect of the 
eyes at birth, an association has been 
formed in London for the purpose of 
‘ dealing with this neglect among the 
PORRION PAUPERS. poorer classes. Over £100,000 a year 
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is spent in London in the care and train- 
ing of those without sight, and nearly 7000 
of the afflicted are directly supported in 
asylums or are in receipt of pensions. 
Equal care is given to the cripples, and a 
large and wealthy society devotes itself 
to providing the deformed with the best 
medical treatment, and supplying them 
with bandages, instruments and wheeled 
chairs. 

Of private almshouses, in which the 
old, the feeble and the indigent may find 
a home without the social degradation of 
coming upon the rates, there are some 
seventy in London. offering a refuge for all 
classes, from ‘‘ decayed gentlewomen ’’ to 
‘indigent pawnbrokers.’’ Many of these 
almshouses are very old foundations, as 
in the case of Saint Katherine’s hospital, 
founded originally in 1148, and grown so 


antiquated in all its 
appointments and 
methods in the 
course of centuries 
that it was necessary 
to rebuild and reor- 
ganize it in 1828. 
With the usual con- 
servatism of the 
English in all mat- 
ters touching the 
picturesqueness of 
their old institu- 
tions, only the ab- 
solutely indispen- 
sable changes were 
made, and Saint 
Katherine's retains a 
pleasantly old-world 
flavor. The business 
is managed by a 
chapter, and the 
‘‘bedesmen’’ and 
‘‘bedeswomen’”’ are 
appointed directly 
by the Queen. Its 
income is £7500, and 
part of this is em- 
ployed in the educa- 
tion of orphan chil- 
dren. The Trinity 
almshouseis another 
picturesque old in- 
stitution, its charter 
having been granted 
by Henry VIII. asa 
refuge ‘‘for master 
-mariners and widows of master mariners.”’ 
Entering a door in a high wall facing upon 
Mile End road, is found within a green 
and peaceful pleasance, on which give a 
double row of pretty, tidy cottages, models 
of old-fashioned contfort. A tiny church 
sits in the centre of the green, with a flag- 
staff before it; to the rear is a fine life- 
size statue of a certain master mariner of 
King Charles’s day, who left a heavy en- 
dowment to Trinity. In this haven of 
rest are 110 elderly captains of the mer- 
chant marine and their wives or widows, 
who keep the place as clean and order- 
ly as a ship’s deck, and have decorated 
their homes with a thousand souvenirs 
of their long years of voyaging. These 
houses are under the management of the 
‘‘elder brethren of Trinity House,’’ the 
ancient organization for the management 
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of all matters touching the merchant ma- 
rine. 

There are in addition to the almshouses 
some seventy-five societies and special 
funds for the granting of pensions to the 
needy of all classes and _ professions. 
These dispense {£230,000 every twelve- 
month, with 87,000 pensioners on their 
list. This, it must be remembered, is ex- 
clusive of the local charities, funds and 
doles in each parish of the city—of which 
there are in every parish a large number. 
Some of them are three centuries old and 
are dispensed by the Boards of Guard- 
ians, sometimes according to the terms 
of bequest, sometimes, when these terms 
apply to things obsolete, according to the 
board’s discretion and more modern re- 
quirements—as in the case of the fund left 
long ago to ransom prisoners taken by 
Barbary pirates. 

Very recently Parliament has largely 
extended the power of the Charity Com- 
missioners to deal with 
this matter of obsolete 
bequests, and there has 
fallen into their hands 
since the passing of the 
act something like 
£ 80,000, much of which 
has been devoted to the 
technical and industrial 
education of the poor. 
The People’s Palace has 
had a large grant from 
the fund for this purpose 

-those who have made 
a study of the science of 
charity becoming always 
more and more convinced 
that true charity consists 
in the creation of indus- 
trious and self-support- 
ing citizens, and in the 
prevention of want, 
rather than the relief 
of it. 

Two hundred and sev- 
enty “homes”? in Lon- 
don furnish a refuge for 
orphans and friendless 
children, for boys, and 
very young men and 
young women who are 
working for their living. 
They are maintained by 
the different churches, 
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the various professions and private char- 
ity. They care for the children of soldiers, 
sailors, policemen, freemasons, foreigners, 
and even the commercial travellers main- 
tain a home for the orphans of those of 
their profession. The shoeblacks, news- 
boys and chimney sweeps have many of 
these homes and refuges provided for their 
benefit, as have the apprentices, the young 
servants, young workpeople out ofa place, 
and young people just from the country. 
In each of these homes mind and body are 
cared for, the children and young people 
kept out of temptation, and in almost all 
cases a library is at hand. Lessons are 
given not only from books but in useful 
and industrial occupations, and every ef- 
fort is made to watch over and properly 
develop the youthful and impressionable 
character. Nor are opportunities for edu- 
cation lacking. Some ninety societies and 
endowment funds provide for the impecu- 
nious and mentally ambitious. The city 
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companies have founded a goodly number 
of scholarships through whose means a 
poor man may be enabled to pursue a 
course at the universities ; the Church of 
England and the nonconformists all sus- 
tain large educational institutes ; and there 
are many old and famous schools such 
as Saint Paul’s school, the Westminster 
school, Christ’s Hospital and the Blue-coat 
and Gray-coat schools, founded in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies, which give gratuitous educational 
facilities to the poor. 

At every age does the charitable feel 
that he is his brother’s keeper. The in- 
fant comes under his care in the créche, 
by whose aid not only is the working 
mother relieved of anxiety concerning her 
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children, but the infants absorb many good 
impressions at a most impressionable age, 
and the parent has daily presented to her 
an object lesson in the comfort and beauty 
of cleanliness that is not without its grad- 
ual effect. There are seventeen of these 
day nurseries registered and a very much 
larger number which are either branches 
of institutions more especially devoted 
to other matters, or else small private 
créches, not listed. The nursery at 
George Yard mission is one of the best 
known, and this mission is a typical ex- 
ample of much of the charitable work 
done in London. The Reverend Mr. Hol- 
land began his labors among the poor forty 
years ago, and in all that time has never 
borrowed money, never been in debt and 
never begged. His method, he explains, 
is simply to “ pray and wait’’—and how 
successful such a plan may be the number 
of handsome buildings that have grown 
up to contain his charities attest. Besides 
the créche (in which the Jewish babies 
are always the healthiest—attributable to 
the temperance of Hebrew mothers in the 
use of stimulants, it is said) there are 
ragged schools for boys and girls, a cheap 
lodging house, many industrial classes 
for both sexes, a weekly dinner to desti- 
tute children, a free library, ample relig- 
ious instruction, several series of lectures, 
a musical union, various clubs, and regu- 
lar Sunday and holyday services. 

It is impossible within the allotted space 
to give more than a mere suggestion of 
the multiple forms charity takes in the 
city of London, or to explain its full mag- 
nitudes. There are, for example, some 
sixty ‘‘refuges’’ for all classes and ages, 
and over 175 reformatories, homes and 
missions, whose efforts are turned toward 
the rescue of the criminal classes. Asa 
result of their labors the powers of mag- 
istrates in dealing with young offenders 
has been much enlarged. Very rarely 
for a first offence are young malefactors 
condemned to the ordinary jails and peni- 
tentiaries. The commitments are in 
nearly all cases to reformatories and in- 
dustrial homes where youths of both 
sexes are trained in trades. The methods 
in these homes is the result of much 
careful study, and, in some recent testi- 
mony on the subject, the manager of a re- 
formatory explained that he had cured a 
boy of the habit of rising at night and 


















pilfering from the pockets of his fellows, 
not by punishment or reproof, but by 
putting him every evening through such 
a brisk course of gymnastics, immediately 
before bedtime, that the boy fell asleep at 
once and never waked till morning. 

There is an equal number of societies 
whose work comes under the head of 
‘«social and physical improvement,’’ and 
who devote themselves to suppressing a 
thousand and one evils and brightening, 
improving and generally elevating the 
lives of the poor. Under this head may 
be reckoned the Kyrle society, with a 
membership of many famous artists, who 
undertake to aid in the decoration of all 
club and meeting rooms, to open museums 
in the poorer quarters, to institute picture 
shows for the poor, and every way bring 
beauty into dull and squalid lives. And 
also in this class is included Toynbee Hall, 
where graduates of the University of Ox- 
ford share the results of their study with 
the poor, in the form of lectures, classes 
and debating societies. 

The soup kitchens, sick kitchens, cook- 
ing classes, sewing classes, coal and cloth- 
ing clubs, mothers’ meetings, musical 
unions, servants’ training schools and 
flower missions are simply without num- 
ber. Thousands of women and men visit 
the hospitals, almshouses and prisons, 
as well as chosen districts in the poorer 
quarters, making such attempt as is 
possible to deal with the misery they 
find ; and the sum reckoned as the yearly 
almsgiving of the metropolis falls very 
far short of the total, since it takes into 
account only officially registered and re- 
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ported giving, and has no means of calcu- 
lating the extent of the vast stream of 
personal and private benevolence always 
flowing into the thirsty desert of pauper- 
ized London. That London is cruelly 
pauperized a very casual acquaintance 
with it reveals, as the sprightly heroine 
of Mr. Kipling’s savagely truthful sketch 
of East London remarks: ‘ They’re 
bloomin’ well pauped a’ready ’’—and this, 
despite an ever-gushing fount of benevo- 
lence, an unexampled devotion and un- 
ceasing endeavor. 

The truer charity, that gives something 
even more valuable than all its goods to 
the poor, finds more and better exponents 
every day ; but unchecked and unregulat- 
ed giving still tempts thousands from the 
hard path of duty, and makes the town of 
London at once the greatest, the richest, 
and the most miserable city in the world. 
The study of sociologic problems is one 
that too many still refuse to regard asa 
necessary scientific preliminary to the 
practice of charity, and thousands of ig- 
norant and amiable quacks apply their 
salves and bandages to the body social in 
a spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice, but 
without the smallest glimmering of the 
true nature of the diseases with which 
they are dealing, or of the ultimate effect 
of the remedies they employ. Yet, in the 
face of pauper immigration, in spite of ill- 
regulated almsgiving, the wiser measures 
of recent years have succeded in improv- 
ing the condition of London very per- 
ceptibly, and it cannot be that even ill- 
directed benevolence should be entirely 
wasted. 
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A MODERN CRUSADE. 


By CHARLES CAREY WADDLE. 


ICTOR HUGO calls this era of ours 
‘‘the woman's century.’’ The re- 
mark is strictly apposite. From the close 
of the dark ages, each of the strides of 
civilization has been marked by some 
peculiar and original quality which dis- 
tinguished it from its fellow. The totter- 
ing steps of culture in its infancy have 
grown stronger as the life blood of mental 
development has built up the solid bone 
and sinew ofexperience. This nineteenth 
century of ours differs from all of its pre- 
decessors. Society today is womanly, not 
effeminate. In this, her century, woman 
rules, a queen, not by the sufferance of 
a superior power to whom she must pay 
tribute, but as an equal sovereign, 
through the conquests she has gained. 
Her position cannot be questioned. 
There may yet be some few articles to be 


decided before the final treaty, but the 
fact of her victory is unassailable. 

The representative woman of today is a 
Portia, not a Juliet nor a Katharine. She 
is wise, calm, broad-minded, far-seeing, 
sympathetic and generous. In this Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of hers she has 
gathered every element of progress from 
past centuries and moulded them into one 
common whole. It contains the prowess 
of the fourteenth, the reforming spirit of 
the fifteenth, the intellectuality of the 
sixteenth, the resistance to tyranny of 
the seventeenth, the camaraderie of the 
eighteenth, the practical business sense 
of our own. It is her crowning achieve- 
ment ; the brightest jewel in her diadem. 
It carries its aim in its titlhe—a union or 
sisterhood of women trusting in them- 
selves, not as a source but as a means, 









































and associated for 
the purpose of re- 
generating socie- 
ty, chiefly by the 

































HEADQUARTERS OF 
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suppression of the liquor traffic. The 
original work of temperance in the matter 
of using intoxicants has broadened out 
until it now comprises forty departments, 
each with a different line of work, but all 
subservient to the common end. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union is the direct lineal descendant and 
outgrowth of the Woman’s crusade, that 
swift, brief-lived prairie fire of the West 
which swept clear the ground for the 
planting of the seed that was to follow. 
It was kindled in the little hamlet of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, on the evening of De- 
cember 23, 1873; by the next day had 
reached the neighboring town of Wash- 
ington Court House, and in less than three 
weeks had spread all over the state on the 
wings of a whirlwind of enthusiasm. For 
fifty days it raged, extending into seven 
neighboring states and obliterating thou- 
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sands of barrooms and saloons. Then it 
died as quickly as it had been born. Its 
effects were only indirectly permanent. 
Where one drinking place had been 
blotted out ten sprang up to take its 
place. Worldly-wise men smiled 
knowingly and the world seemed 
to have slipped back into its old 


groove. It could not have been 
otherwise. The outburst was too 
sudden. There was too much of 


the «‘ Deus vult”’ spirit, too little 
attention to methods and the or- 
dinary, practical details of busi- 
ness. Men would never have 
embarked in such a venture. The 
old chivalric spirit of Godfrey de 
Bouillon has been ground out of 
us by the affairs of daily life. It 
clings to woman, with her 
silks and velvets. 

The crusade was dead, irre- 
trievably bankrupt in confi- 
dence, and the friends of the 
temperance cause cried in be- 
wilderment : «« What now ?”’ 
wees §=6In less than six months their 
answer came. A num- 
ber of devoted, energetic 
women, gathered togeth- 
er for a summer outing 
in the woods about the 
shores of Lake Chautau- 
qua, resolved that the 
idea embodied in the 
movement should not 
die. They held a meeting, appointed com- 
mittees, decided upon a plan of organiza- 
tion and issued a call for a grand national 
convention to be held in the city of Cleve- 
land on the 18th of November 1874. Pur- 
suant to the invitation, delegates from 
almost every state in the Union gathered 
in achurch in that city and knelt in devout 
and hopeful prayer for the success of their 
new enterprise. With wonderful precision 
for tyros, they followed out the ordinary 
rules of parliamentary usage. A temporary 
organization was effected, a constitution 
framed and alist of resolutions adopted, 
the gist of which was that they would 
labor for the success of temperance, 
‘« meeting argument with argument, mis- 
judgment with patience, denunciation 
with kindness, and difficulties and 
dangers with prayer.’’ They adopted as 
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a name that of the Woman’s National 
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Christian Temperance Union, and elected 
as their permanent officers Mrs. Annie 
Wittenmeyer of Pennsylvania, for presi- 
dent, Miss Frances E. Willard of Illinois, 
for corresponding secretary, Mrs. W. A. 
Ingham of Ohio, for treasurer, and vice- 
presidents from twelve different states. 
This congregation, progressive as it 
was, offered but one purpose to the women 
who composed it. That was the restric- 
tion of the drink habit by the only meth- 
ods of which they then had knowledge. 
They were to use the old crusade plan of 
individual prayer and persuasion. But 
they introduced three. novel features 
which contained the germ of gigantic 
strength. They invoked the power of the 
press by establishing a paper ; that of con- 
solidation by perfecting a plan of organi- 
zation for every village and hamlet ; and 
that of expansion by an appeal to the 
women of the globe. From the first has 
sprung their immense Chicago publishing 
house, turning out annually millions of 
pages of printed matter in books and leaf- 
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lets, and issuing a paper, 
the Union Signal, which 
has a circulation reach- 
ing far up into the hun- 
dred thousands. 

Their plan of organiza- 
tion is simple but sub- 
stantial. Each local 
union, however small, 
is a miniature of the na- 
tional, thus erecting a co- 
ordinate and tenacious 
structure. 

From their appeal to 
womankind has grown 
the world’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance 
Union, a society which 
comprises, besides our 
own order, the British 
Women’s Temperance 
Association, the Cana- 
dian Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and 
organizations in the 
Sandwich islands, Chi- 
na, India, and Japan. Its 
first president was Mrs. 
Margaret Bright Lucas, 
a sister of John Bright, 
England’s great com- 
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moner, and one who shared 
with him many of those ster- | 
ling mental attributes which 
made him famous. Among | 
her confréres in the order | 
have been Mrs. Sasaki of Ja- | 
pan, the Pundita Ramabai of 
India, Mrs. Letitia Youmans 
of Ontario, and Lady Henry 
Somerset. The latter, once a 
leader of society in the British 
capital, has utterly forsworn 
the brilliant career opening 
before her, and is devoting 
her time, wealth and talents 
to the advancement of the 
cause. 

Such, in epitome, are the 
achievements of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, 
on the three lines of work | 4 
mapped out in the Cleveland 
convention of sixteen years 
ago. At Cincinnati the fol- 
lowing year they bound them- 














selves more firmly to the re- 

ligious idea by instituting 

their «‘ noonday prayer,’’ and ever since, 
as the sun reaches the meridian each day, 
these women all over the world kneel and 
seek help and guidance in their appointed 
work. But the Newark convention of 1876 
marks the greatest advance in the early 
history of the society. For it was there 
that the subject of woman suffrage was 
first broached. In this assemblage of 
women, many of whom had regarded Mary 
Livermore’s extreme views upon the sub- 
ject with disfavor, Frances Willard was 
bold enough to declare that the despised 
cause should rightly be codperated with 
theirs. 

By this demand a distinct element of 
strength has been added to their cause, 
reminding one of the force contributed to 
the religion of Islam by the simple dec- 
laration : ‘‘ We will fight for the faith.”’ 
The sword of Mahomet cut in twain the 
empire of Rome and installed his follow- 
ers in the gardens of Granada. Will the 
ballot in the hands of women accomplish 
for them the long-coveted results of nation- 
al and state prohibition? Miss Willard 
was elected president of the national union 
upon this very platform. 

Thus there came into leadership one to 
whom, more than any other, is due what- 
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ever of good has been wrought by the 
society. Combining rare administrative 
ability with a tireless energy and a delicate 
charm of manner, Frances Willard is truly 
what Joseph Cook has called her, « the 
most widely known and best beloved of 
American women.’’ Her life is that of a 
representative American. Born near 
Rochester, New York, her family re- 
moved during her infancy to Oberlin, 
Ohio, and afterwards farther west, to a 
farm on the prairies of Wisconsin. The 
vast, illimitable stretches of land which 
surrounded her home fed her imagina- 
tion, and by the grandeur of their soli- 
tudes showed her the littleness of human 
life, the sublimity of the divine. Her 
New England mother, however, judicious- 
ly mingled the instruction of books with 
that of nature, and at eighteen she was 
ready to enter the Northwestern Female 
college at Evanston, Illinois. Leaving 
the institution as a graduate, she sought 
for and found employment as teacher in a 
district school, and by sheer force of merit 
urged her way into the foremost ranks of 
female instructors. She became president 
of the college in which she had once been a 
student, and finally dean of the «« Woman’s 
college '’ of the Northwestern university in 











thesametown. Here her methods of gov- 
erning the young ladies intrusted to her 
charge was disapproved by the general 
faculty as being too lax, and her resigna- 
tion, when offered, was promptly accept- 
ed. On her withdrawal from her posi- 
tion she entered into temperance work, 
and was elected president of the Chicago 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Since then her advance has 
been rapid. Inevery situ- 
ation which has fallen 
to her, the ranks of 
the opposition to 
her ideas have 
grown less and 
less. So much 
so, in fact, 
that in the 
Atlanta con- 
vention last 
November 
there were 
only eight 
votes cast 
against her 
reélection 
in an as- 
semblage of 
more than 
400 dele- 
gates. 

Herein 
lies the key 
of Frances 
Willard’s 
life work: 
she firmly 
believes 
that Eve is 
the mate, 
the equal 
companion, 
of Adam. 
Noting that 
much of the 
physical suffering, the cowed timidity, of 
women is due to the brutality of drunken 
husbands, fathers and brothers, she has 
earnestly espoused the cause of temper- 
ance. Other distresses, brought about by 
fashion, folly and hereditary instincts, 
she seeks to remedy through such branch- 
es of the order as «Dress Reform,”’ 
‘‘Social Purity,’’ and educational move- 
ments. 

Whether Miss Willard’s efforts are well 
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directed or not, is, and will probably for 
some time remain, a mooted question. 
That woman's labors can ever be placed 
upon the same footing as man’s is a prop- 
osition that has been denied for centuries 
by philosophers and statesmen, and al- 
though present events would seem to fur- 
nish proof that they were wrong, yet the 
world is very prone to conservatism and 
society is no iconoclast. 
Miss Willard has acted 
with wonderful policy 
for the furtherance 
of her plans. She 
has ever bided 
patiently her 
time in de- 
manding pro- 
gressive ac- 
tion from 
her order, 
but, when 
the season 
seemed ripe, 
she has bold- 
ly and un- 
flinchingly 
stood her 
ground. In 
the great St. 
Louis con- 
vention of 
the Wom- 
an’s Chris- 
tian Temper- 
ance Union 
in 1884, on 
the eve of an 
exciting na- 
tional elec- 
tion, she 
hurled her 
defiance 
squarely in 
the teeth of 
partisan 
women, with her celebrated resolution : 
‘As we now know which national party 
gives us the desired embodiment of prin- 
ciples for which our ten years’ labor has 
been expended, we will continue to lend 
our influence to the national political or- 
ganization which declares in its platform 
for national prohibition and home protec- 
tion.’’ 
A long and brilliant argument followed 
its introduction, at the close of which the 
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ayes and noes were called for the first time 
in the annals of the society, resulting in a 
vote of 195 in favor to 48 against. A split 
was inevitable. In Philadelphia, the fol- 
lowing autumn, a protest was presented by 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of Iowa, signed by her- 
self and twenty-six others. But the resolu- 
tion was again sustained by a vote of 245 
to 30. For three successive conventions 
Mrs. Foster demanded that this action 
should be rescinded, but, as the majority 
for it grew larger and larger, she finally 
decided to secede from the society of 
which she had so long been a member. 
She had been an accepted leader. Her 
marked ability and unflagging energy had 
won her a high place upon their roll of 
honor, but she could not endure defeat. 
Backed by a delegation from her own 
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state, she again 
made her demand at 
the great New York 
convention of 1888, 
Her request was re- 
fused. At the suc- 
ceeding convention 
she threw down her 
gage of defiance, and 
with a small body 
of adherents left the 
hall. 

The elder organi- 
zation proceeded un- 
heeding on its way, 
and the only notice 
it has ever taken of 
the rebels was the 
simple request that 
they discontinue the 
use of a name to 
which they had 
neither a moral nor 
a legal right. 

The New York 
convention, just 
now referred to, was 
one of the most sig- 
nificant in the his- 
tory of the society. 
It was held in the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House, and the vast 
auditorium was 
packed daily with a 
curious and interest- 
ed throng. The 
strength and impor- 
tance of the society is aptly shown by this 
very circumstance. ‘‘As New York goes, 
so goes the Union,’’ and when the metrop- 
olis received these women and welcomed 
them into its fashionable homes it was 
an undeniable evidence of the tenacity 
with which they have attached them- 
selves to the hearts of the people. 

Last fall, the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union held its national assem- 
blage in Atlanta, the «Gate City of the 
South.’’ There were present 406 accredit- 
ed delegates from all over the country, and 
presidents of states’ unions from thirty- 
nine states and two territories. Miss Will- 
ard’s annual address emphasized the need 
of powerful endeavor in the departments 
of evangelistic and social purity labor. 
Reports and résumés of the year’s work 
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were read by the secretary, treasurer and 
the superintendents of the different de- 
partments. 

Notably encouraging was the report of 
the Young Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, by the National 
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and other efforts tending in the same 
direction. 

The mother order works upon broader 
lines, its endeavors being comprised under 
the general heads of preventive, educa- 
tional, evangelistic, social and legal. 
By means of these divisions of labor it is 
in constant contact with an immense va- 
riety of people. Its members stand in 
prisons and poorhouses and exhort the 
unfortunates to repentance and to new 
efforts. They invade the halls of Con- 
gress and demand a broader legislation. 
They go to the nurseries and schoolrooms 
and enlist the children in their cause. 
They search out the inebriates of every 
station and urge them to reform. They 
establish reformatories and homes for the 
victims of drink, besides founding hospi- 
tals. They seek to purify the atmosphere 
of fairs, encampments, celebrations and 
expositions by banishing alcoholic liquors 
and providing in their stead refreshments 
of a more wholesome nature. They have 
permeated public sentiment by advances 
upon the press, by trained lecturers and 
by conventions and oratorical contests. 





Superintendent, Mrs. Barnes. 
This branch of the order is, in 
reality, a reserve corps where 
girls and young women are 
trained to take the places, 
in the older body, of those 
who must, perforce, lay them 
down. And yet it has a spe- 
cial and important work of 
itsown. It aims, by the in- 
fluence of its members, to 
make total abstinence a fash- 
ionable social custom, and 
thus build up a higher stand- 
ard of personal habits; to 
teach young women the scien- 
tific and ethical reasons for 
abstinence and prohibition ; 
and to provide a society to 
which may be intrusted such 
provinces as the supervision 
of children’s work, flower 
missions and Sunday-school 
instruction. Its methods are 
by transforming such unions 
into social clubs in which 
young men may become hon- 
orary members, by private 
and public entertainments 
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They have entered the brothel and re- 
claimed its inmates from their shame and 
degradation. They have despatched mis- 
sionaries all over the globe and instituted 
similar societies in almost every civilized 
country. <‘*For God, for home, for na- 
tive land’’ is the simple doctrine of their 
faith and by such fruits of it as these are 
they known ; by them has the Hillsboro 
Praying Band grown to a mighty organ- 
ization comprising 10,000 local unions 
and a membership of a quarter of a mill- 
ion, with an equal number of adherents 
and honoraries ; a society which owns a 
large amount of valuable real estate, 
which operates a flourishing publishing 
house and which is erecting in the very 
heart of Chicago a national temple cost- 
ing SI, 100,000. 

This is, in brief, the history of one of 
the greatest reform efforts of modern times. 
Its magnitude alone must command re- 
spect. The cry of « fanatic’’ is drowned in 
the onward tramp of its victorious legions. 
However one may disapprove, one is 
obliged to admire. It is another link to 
the chain along which humanity is feel- 
ing its way toa purer and better life ; an- 
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other act in the drama of freedom whose 
prologue was the crusade. 

There are dangers in the path of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
which will require the greatest sub- 
tlety to surmount. Victory may engen- 
der conceit. The cause may fail through 
internal strife, or may die from a want of 
zeal. But, to all appearances, it is firmly 
grounded upon that eternal sequence of 
events whose source lies beyond the ken 
of our philosophy. For, 


“I doubt not through the ages one unceasing pur- 
pose rulis ; 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns.” 


As we linger a moment on this thought, 
our minds instinctively turn toward the 
future, and seek to discern what the evo- 
lution of woman will eventually bring 
forth. Woman has great possibilities, she 
has great misfortunes, she has great faults. 
She may be a Medusa or an Athene, an 
Aphrodite or a Ceres. The victim of con- 
stancy, she is the slave ofcaprice. Swayed 
by the lightest breath of passion, she yet 
can die for a principle. 
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TROUT FISHING IN 


By KIT 


U PON the edge of the desert of eternal 
/ ice, where soil and flora creep into 
being, rests the northernmost line of the 
Laurentian hills. They are undulating 
mountains, densely covered with the soft 
woods of the North, spreading over 200,000 
square miles of Canadian territory, and 
cloak an area equalling the entire province 
of Quebec. Stately Pilatus could find no 
rival here, for lofty peaks are rare, but, 
towering 2000 feet above the Saint Law- 
rence's flowing tide, the hills, in the se- 
curity of their vast primeval forests, give 
retreat to the noblest of the tribe of cervus, 
and conceal scores, yea, hundreds, of the 
loveliest lakes and whistling waterbrooks. 
Great rivers, too, sweep down between the 
hills—rivers bordered with pictures of im- 
posing grandeur to win a painter's praise, 
rarely bearing upon their surface a craft 
of human build, yet hiding beneath their 
foaming canopy the rarest and fairest of 
the finny fauna. 

Pure, clear, cold and swift streams gal- 
lop gayly down each hillside, and every 
shadowy and foamy pool affords a perfect 
hiding place for the big and burly fonti- 
nalis. Lusty and arrogant, these spotted 
monarchs of the Laurentides live in peace- 
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ful seclusion, rarely disturbed by man's 
invasion, and wax fat and big and boister- 
ous. 

On an afternoon in September last an 
angler from the metropolis, well known in 
literary circles, invaded this fortress of 
fontinalis, and with hackles and gnats 
lured to destruction more than roo trout, 
none weighing under one pound and sev- 
eral over four pounds. Less than 200 
yards of water was covered, while many 
large fish were lost. It was a glorious ex- 
perience which no other trout water in the 
world can surpass. 

Indeed, the finer game fish, the race of 
salmo, are found in greater numbers in the 
province of Quebec than in any other 
portion of the continent, for not only does 
the stately salmon haunt its larger rivers, 
and ‘‘the little salmon of the fountain ’’ 
parade its brooks, but the greatest warrior 
of the salmon race, the acrobatic, cross- 
bedecked, green-backed wininnish leads a 
swaggering existence in its waters ; and in 
none other is it known todwell. It is the 
only example of the illustrious race of sal- 
mo that remains loyal to its birthplace, 
for, with open and easy access to the ocean, 
it has never been known to leave the vast 
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inland reservoir which it inhabits. It is 
born, reared, lives and reproduces its kind 
i1 pure waters, while salmo salar, al- 
though born under the same happy con- 
ditions, invariably makes lengthened and 
mysterious pilgrimages to the sea, yet 
never deposits its eggs in salt water, evi- 
dently knowing they would not fructify. 

When the salmon, having accomplished 
its labor, enters the sea, it is meagre and 
emaciated, but when, in the springtime, it 
returns to its native sweet waters, it is as 
corpulent and sleek a fish as swims. As 
no salmon has ever been taken at sea the 
food upon which it subsists and waxes fat 
is unknown, although shrimps and crabs 
have been found in the fish captured in 
estuaries. 

3e this as it may, the salmon is rightly 
classed a fresh-water fish, as is the winin- 
nish, but while the former deserts its 
‘native heath,’’ the latter remains faith- 
ful to the «‘ old homestead,’’ and ought to 
wear the exalted title of «‘head of the 
family.’’ However ichthyologists may 
finally class this fish, it is immeasurably 
the most courageous, 1mpetuous and dia- 
bolical skirmisher that ever dallied with 
the deceitful fly. 

Its summer home is in that basin of 
water, thirty miles wide, lying in the midst 
of the Laurentian hills and named Lake 
St. John, and in spring and autumn it is 
found in all the tributaries of this strange 
lake. Among these are the Mistassini, 
Ashuapmouchouan, Metabetchouan and 
Peribonka, swift rivers of from 100 to 500 
miles in length, while a dozen smaller 
streams aid in feeding the basin, the 
waters of which are emptied at the seeth- 
ing gorge called the Grand Discharge, 
the source of the mighty and mysterious 
Saguenay. Besides the wininnish Lake 
St. John affords a home to the fiery mus- 
kallonge and countless numbers of catas- 
tomidee—the lowly and meek and tough 
sucker. 

One of the pioneers among the settlers 
about Lac du Saint Jean, a Frenchman 
Quillet, who still lives at the mouth of the 
Ouiatchouan river, said he had seen a mus- 
kallonge taken that measured seven feet in 
length, while the remnant of Montagnais 
Indians living upon the lake shores, ex- 
perts beyond comparison in the frail birch 
canoe, named scores of nobilior reaching 
forty and fifty pounds in weight. 
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Flowing northerly and é¢mptying into 
Lake St. John, the Metabetchouan river, 
for more than 100 miles, careers madly be- 
tween towering hills, sweeps wildly around 
abrupt curves and dashes in whitened bil- 
lows over an endless chain of loose and 
rugged rocks. It is a veritable hive of 
trout along its crooked way, until, fifteen 
miles from its mouth, it broadens into a 
stretch of deep smooth water, and becomes 
the centre of a series of little lakes that 
form the preserve of the Springfield, Mass- 
achusetts, Fish andGameclub. Something 
like thirty lakes are at the mercy of these 
happy anglers, if they—the lakes—could 
be found, for, lying deep in the tinbroken 
wilderness, only a loosely blazed trail 
points the way, and this is easily: lost. 

Upon an island in Lake Amabelish the 
club has planted its settlement, and fine 
log houses are liberally scattered about, 
while creature comforts in all grades, even 
to the famous and favorite vintage of ’48, 
fill every nook and corner. 

An interesting trait of this angling so- 
ciety is found in the fact that they inva- 
riably move by battalions, visiting their 
woodland home in troops of twenty, each 
with a boatman at his side; and this as- 
semblage, robed in every odd garment a 
wild fancy can devise and a_ plethoric 
purse provide, forms a vision of gorgeous 
grandeur that would demoralize Nero in 
his proudest moment—as seen in Bar- 
num’s circus. 

At the instigation of the club’s presi- 
dent, General Edward S. Brewer, it has 
assumed for its title the Indian name of 
the lake upon which the camp has been 
erected, and hereafter its records will read 
Amabelish Fish and Game club. The 
vice-president is Colonel Damon N. 
Coats, while his brother, Edward M. 
Coats, is secretary and treasurer. Among 
the members are F. D. Foot, Louis H. 
Orr, R. W. Day, W. H. Wesson, Charles 
Fuller, Colonel M. V. B. Edgerly, Henry 
S. Dickinson, H. M. Phillips, E. A. Al- 
den, N. D. Bill, D. O. Gilmore, John Pet- 
tigrew, Alfred Birnie, A. B. Wallace, 
Charles H. McKnight, C. L. Goodhue and 
J. F. Barker, all of whom are residents of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

On a beautiful morning in June I was 
standing with hands deep down in my 
pockets, gazing in silent admiration upon 
the glorious group of stately elms that 
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adorn the City Hall park, in Springfield, 
when a gentle hand tapped my shoulder. 
‘“What’s the matter with the trees?”’ 
asked the owner of the hand. 

‘‘Nothing.”’ 

‘‘ Looking for trout up there?’ 

‘‘No.”’ 

«Well, then, jump in and I'll show 
you some.”’ 

A short drive over fine roads brought 
us to a lovely brook, and, rigging his rod, 
in a moment a half-pound trout was land- 
ed. Several miles of this, as well as 
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throughout this section, although some 
are little short of grewsome in pronuncia- 
tion, as, for instance, the lovely lake leased 
for the pleasure of the priest at Roberval, 
and spelled Quaquakamaksis. 

Almost at the door of the Metabet- 
chouan clubhouse rises the river of the 
same name, and the catches of trout made 
here are simply bewildering in their gen- 
erosity. The president of the club is 
Honorable O. H. Platt, United States 
senator from Connecticut, Honorable 
Stephen W. Kellogg, of Waterbury, vice- 





neighboring brooks, 
have been leased and 
stocked with trout, 
and thus, almost at 
their doors, the club 
can at any time en- 
joy a day's outing. 
To the westward 
from Amabelish, dis- 
tant some twenty 
miles, begins a series 
of lakes extending 
southward, and 
numbering nearly 
roo, around and be- 
tween which the 
newly built Quebec 
and Lake St. John 
Railway winds its 
crooked way— 
carved, indeed, 
through a vast, 
trackless wilderness 
for more than 150 
miles—and in every 
lake trout of monu- 
mental proportions 
are daily lifted from 
liberty into the fry- 
ing pan. Yet only 
five years ago hardly one of these crystal 
ponds had ever reflected the face of a civ- 
ilized being. Today they are principally 
controlled by angling clubs whose mem- 
bers are residents of the United States. 
The camp of the Amabelish lies farther 
to the north than that of any other Amer- 
ican angling club, the next, forty miles 
south, being the Metabetchouan Fish and 
Game club, whose log buildings have been 
erected upon the banks of Lake Kiskis- 
sink, and a few steps from the track of 
the railway. The aboriginal names of 
the rivers and streams are still preserved 
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president, John C. Chamberlain, of Bridge- 
port, secretary and treasurer, while among 
those whose names embellish its roll of 
membership are Walter Hubbard, W. R. 
Mackay, H. W. Sines and James P. Platt, 
of Meriden, Doctor George IL. Porter, 
Major D. M. Read, Honorable M. W. 
Seymour and W. R. Briggs of Bridge- 
port, A. W. Page and Joseph W. Davis of 
New York, and Professor W. K. Town- 
send of New Haven. 

Skyward among the highest hills of 
the Laurentides, and seventy miles west- 
ward, as the bird flies, from the Metabet- 
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chouan’s source, nestle the Mastigouche 
lakes, numbering not less than fifty, and 
scattered about in the most reckless man- 
ner, the largest—Lake Monroe—being 
only three miles long, and the smallest— 
too small to bear the dignity of a name— 
scarcely five acres in extent. Yet every 
lake, big and little, and every connecting 
thoroughfare, will bring valiant quarry to 
the adventurous angler whose pliant 
wand bends over them. 

The whirring drum of the grouse will 
be heard, and footprints of big game will 
be seen, as one wanders through the olden 
forest about the camp of the Mastigouche 
club at Lake Seymour. Among those to 
be found here when trout are at their best, 
are L. C. Smith, L. F. Powell and O. C. 
Potter of Syracuse; H. Q. French, H. A. 
Richardson, Sanford E. Gee, Edwin Tat- 
ham, R. B. Van Vleck and Robert Patter- 
son of New York ; W. W. Byington, W. W. 
Hill, and Doctor S. B. Ward of Albany; 


W.N. Hartshorne and P. H. Powers of 
Boston; A. Ramsey, George T. Brush, 


Robert Reid, George Wait and Albert D. 
Nelson of Montreal. Its officers are 
Henry W. Atwater, president ; E. H. Bot- 
terell, vice-president ; George Kemp, treas- 
urer ; H. B. Ames, secretary. 

The finest, the fairest, the gem of the 
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Laurentian lakes 
lies twenty miles 
due south from Kis- 
kissink, and during 
the past three years 
more large trout 
have been inveigled 
from its dark waters 
than a person ad- 
dicted to the truth 
would dare to name. 
Lac des Grandes 
Iles, with a length 
of twenty-two miles, 
encompasses more 
than 100 miles of 
shore, the crooked- 
est ever seen, with 
beaches of golden 
sand or smooth 
rocks, backed by a 
wilderness that has 
never known the 
vandal’s axe. To 
this day not a rod 
of ground has been 
cleared, save at the railway station and 
upon Ile du Paradis, the summer home 
of the Paradise Fin and Feather club of 
New York, of which Honorable Henry 
A. Gildersleeve is president, and among 
whose most enthusiastic angling yoke- 
fellows are ex-President Cleveland, Mayor 
Grant, Joseph Jefferson, Doctor William 
F. Duncan, H. C. Miner, J. K. Emmet, J. 
Charles Davis, W. W. Randell, Leander 
Richardson, Doctor E. R. Lewis, Augus- 
tus Pitou, Professor James T. Davis, H. S. 
Taylor, William Moser, Jr. and Charles B. 
Jefferson. 

The club has quite an imposing array of 
buildings at its island, and can boast of 
the only house of smoothly planed and 
gayly painted timber belonging to any 
similar organization north of Quebec. 

It is a permanent rule of this club that 
all trout taken weighing less than one 
pound be restored to the water. As no 
other fish are found in the lake, save num- 
berless minnows, and trout weighing less 
than a pound are the exception, it is an 
easy matter to comply with the rule. 

The Paradise club exhibits unmeasured 
wisdom in cultivating the presence of 
ladies at their camp, and the wives and 
daughters of members are frequent visit- 
ors, while not a few are adepts in the 
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courteous art of angling. Among them, 
Mrs. Richardson, whose husband is the 
owner of a leading dramatic newspaper, 
will easily hold a foremost position as an 
expert in handling the fly rod. Her flies 
never whiz through the air, but float slow- 
ly and deliberately, as if buoyed alone by 
the atmosphere, and drop idly and lightly 
upon the water, like things of life—a true 
lure for the lurking trout, and the very 
perfection of fly casting. 

At Lake Edward station, distant 113 
miles from Quebec, the railway company 
have erected a hotel, and the fishing and 
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while casting flies at Sandy Point, a spot 
familiar to all who have visited the lake, 
hooked three fish at one cast. He saw at 
once that they were very large, and, man- 
aging the fiery warriors with the acumi- 
nated skill of a master, succeeded in 
bringing them to boat. Their united 
weight was twelve and a-quarter pounds, 
and at present, in a handsomely preserved 
state, they ornament the walls of his busi- 
ness office—a trophy without a parallel. 
Beside them hangs the rod which, cleverly 
controlled, did the unmatched deed—a 
frail bamboo six ounces in weight. 
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boats and boatmen are at the service of 
the public. It wason this lake, three miles 
from the station, that Reverend W. H. H. 
Murray, of Adirondack fame, pitched his 
tents and passed a summer with his family 
for companionship, and his legends of big 
trout hoisted from the surrounding waters 
are among the choicest memorials of that 
magnificent wilderness. But although 
fancy may weave a spell of brilliancy 
around the finny romances of this glo- 
rious lake, it needs only honest recital of 
the truth to place it high on the roll of 
fame as a trout-producing water. 

On a sunny day in June 1890, Mr. H.C. 
Miner, the New York theatrical manager, 


The rivers that turn and twist down and 
about the bizarre Laurentians are long and 
wide and boisterous, and of these the 
Jacques Cartier, the Ottawa, Saint Anne’s, 
Saint Maurice, Tamachiche and Mont- 
morency are the strongest, while the Bati- 
scan, for beauty of scenery, ranks among 


the foremost. Each boasts its score of 
feeders — with bubbling springs high 


among the hills as a birthplace, trickling 
from the rocks, pure, clear and icy cold, 
then gliding gently between fissures and 
crevices, and finally joined by the output 
of rival fountains, they gather force and 
broaden, and bound away, giddy and reck- 
less waterbrooks. Here the trout breed 
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by thousands, and here they hide until 
strength and maturity are reached, when 
new fields of food are sought, and the 
lakes and rivers, teeming with minnow 
life, become their abiding place. 

For many miles the railway skirts the 
Batiscan river, and from the car window 
one looks in wonder upon the boiling 
rapids and waterfalls that crowd its dis- 
torted way. Its source, Great Lake Ba- 
tiscan, is the property, by lease, of Mr. 
A. L. Light, a resident of Quebec. 

Not during the months of July or 
August are these resorts visited, for then 
the nimble and diligent culex, the dis- 
reputable mosquito, and its most un- 
principled associate in vicious wicked- 
ness, the scandalous black fly, saunter 
abroad to castigate any human specimen 
within their reach—and their reach in 
this particular wilderness is universal and 
aggravating beyond the power of lingual 
description. The untamed insect of the 
Laurentides is the meanest and most ne- 
farious of all its multitudinous tribe, and 
in a given time can sink deeper into 
human flesh and bite harder, and spill 
more good blood than any other insect 
that flies. I know. 

The cosey house of the Stadacona club 
can be seen from the train, looking across 
the arm of a pretty lake, and with its 
broad-roofed veranda and heavy limbed 
shade trees around it, seems an elysium 
of laziness and comfort. Its official roll 
comprises H. T. Machin, as president, F. 
Holloway, vice-president, W. C. Seaton, 
treasurer, and J. E. Livernois, secretary. 
Mr. Livernois, in his various angling ex- 
cursions, has invariably carried and made 
splendid use of his camera. Many of his 
journeys through the woods of Quebec 
have been made in company with the geo- 
logical survey of the Dominion, and be- 
come memorable through narrow escapes, 
romantic incidents, and, as he says, 
‘crowded with many large laughs.”’ 

In this neighborhood angling coteries 
abound, and, without exception, have 
added to their title the word game. Thus 
they at once become fish and game clubs, 
while game is almost as scarce in the vic- 
inage as it well could be. True, a grouse 


is found at long intervals, and occasion- 
ally, but very rarely, a moose is seen, and 
now and then acaribou. In the deeper for- 
ests, however, such an event occurs often. 
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On an evening in June, while sitting in a 
boat in a narrow stretch of Lac des Grandes 
Iles, a caribou swam across the lake not 
over 100 yards from me. Reaching the 
bank he stood idly for a moment, as if re- 
covering breath, and then, ina listless and 
cavalier manner, sauntered slowly into 
the woods. As a matter of course, and as 
usually occurs under such circumstances, 
I had no rifle by me; and if I had the 
animal would have been safe from harm, 
for if a poorer marksman exists the fact 
has been carefully concealed. 

The printed laws of all the clubs an- 
nounce boldly their intention of protecting 
game, and the game, what there is of it, 
bears the infliction with praiseworthy for- 
titude ; yet let it appear within the range 
of a rifle, regardless of season, and by 
some mysterious dispensation that rifle is 
bound to bang away. 

The Little Saguenay, Talbot, Lauren- 
tides, Riviére Noire, Lac au Lard, Tourilli, 
Jacques Cartier, Charlesbourg, and Or- 
leans clubs are among those possessing 
local habitations, and, as required by the 
provincial laws, under the care of a guar- 
dian. ‘The members of each are not only 
enthusiastic sportsmen, but are fully con- 
vinced, and are prepared to argue and 
even wager any dissenter toa standstill, 
that their own particular locality affords 
the superlative of sport. Leaving the 
assertion open to argument, the fact can- 
not be denied that trout in surprising 
numbers, and equally so in size, are the 
usual reward of a day’s efforts upon any 
of these opulent waters. 

Thirteen miles below the city of Quebec 
the famed falls of Montmorency pour their 
white waters down a sheer precipice of 
250 feet, and haste away over huge bowl- 
ders to join the mighty Saint Lawrence. 
Far above the falls the river, deep and 
swift, rolls majestically between lordly 
pines until, twenty miles away, it becomes 
a succession of dark pools, eddying cur- 
rents and careering rapids. Here, in the 
midst of a stupendous forest, is the settle- 
ment of the Montmorency Fishing club, 
with its commodious log living house, 
guardian’s home, ice house, stables, boat 
houses, and all the requirements of a com- 
fortable outing ; while four miles above, 
and upon the river’s bank, the club have 
erected another house, a sort of annex, 
with facilities for entertaining twenty per- 
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sons. It is doubtful if there is another 
river in the world more prolific in large 
trout than the Montmorency, fish of less 
than a pound in weight being very rare, 
while those of three pounds are taken 
daily, and ‘‘ whoppers ”’ of six, seven and 
eight pounds occasionally, after some little 
disturbance, find an enduring peace in the 
cosey landing net. 

The club’s preserve covers a distance 
of ten miles inland from each bank of 
the river, with the numerous lakes and 
streams lying therein, and no fish save 
trout is known to exist within the limits. 
One of the imperative rules of the club is 
that no trout be taken save with the arti- 
ficial fly, and that all fish not actually re- 
quired be returned to the water. Sothese 
fortunate fishermen will assume a com- 
fortable position on a bowlder, launch the 
gaudy fly, strike a great big trout, and 
after a stimulating battle bring the fish to 
net, deftly detach the hook, and bidding 
fontinalis ‘«go and sin no more,’’ turn it 
loose in its element. Lucky anglers ! 
Thrice lucky fish ! 

The membership of the Montmorency 
club is limited to sixteen persons, of whom 
twelve must be residents of Quebec. 
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Charles Gaudreau, George Robert 
White, John Ritchie, Henry Sharpless, 
W. C. J. Hall and John C. Eno are 
among its members ; while the officers are 
—president, J. Lacon Welch ; vice-presi- 
dent, J. H. Henckey ; secretary and treas- 
urer, Walter J. Ray ; committee, Dr. Henry 
Ievers and James Piddington. 

Beyond the eastern limits of the Mont- 
morency club, in the vast territory be- 
tween the Saint Lawrence and Saguenay 
rivers, lies a wilderness scarcely known 
even to the venturesome hunter and trap- 
per, and almost primal in its wild and un- 
civilized condition. Yet enough is known 
to prove that it is an absolute elysium for 
the lover of sport with rod or rifle. Mar- 
vellous stories float about regarding Lake 
Kenogami, fifty miles in length, and the 
rivers Ecore and Upikauba, and their 
wonderful trout. 

However this may be, the familiar rivers 
and lakes of Quebec offer surpassing di- 
version and the real elixir of life to the 
seeker of recreation, the best way to im- 
bibe it being through the medium of a 
brown hackle and a split bamboo rod. 
All the doctors in the universe cannot 
improve upon this prescription. 
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By E. J. 


ACK in 1867, a Griqua 
serving lad, while play- 
ing in a sort of natural 
quarry between the Orange 
and Vaal rivers, found 
a pretty white stone. 
Its shimmer fascinated 
his little black eyes. 
He took it to his home 
in the brush and 
used it as a play- 
thing. He played 
with the destinies 
of South Africa, 
and might have 
continued to 
throw them aloft 
or spin them over 
the ground, and 
the future de- 
velopment of the 
country would 
have been delayed a generation, perhaps, 
had not a trader outspanned at the Boer’s 
farm and noticed the stone in the hands of 
the lad. He had adim suspicion that the 
bit of stone was valuable and he tried to 
purchase it. He succeeded in outwitting 
the cupidity ofthe lad’s master and secured 
it for a trifling amount. Eventually he 
sold it for $2500. It weighed 
twenty-two carats. He guard- 
ed his secret well, his inten- 
tion being to return in a few 
months and look the land 
over for a few more stones, 
but an unkind fate removed 
him from this mundane 
sphere. The Boer was too 
phlegmatic to do any pros- 
pecting and the Griqua serv- 
ing lad was too dull to rec- 
ognize the limitless wealth all 
around him. 

In 1869 a Hottentot picked 
up a stone on the bank of a 
smallstream. A farmer with 
more intelligence than the 
Boer recognized its value and 
gave theswarthy native 4500 








for his find. It was disposed 
of in Cape Town for £10,000, 
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and when cut became known as the « Star 
of South Africa.’’ It is owned today by 
the Countess of Dudley and its value is 
placed at £25,000. 

From the moment when the « Star of 
South Africa’? was placed on exhibition 
in Cape Town there was no question as 
to the future of South Africa. It needed 
only grit, enterprise and a little capital to 
start the ball rolling, and in 1871 there 
was a rush for the Transvaal which can 
be likened only to the days of ’49 in Cali- 
fornia. 

Soon the green banks of the Vaal were 
lined with mining camps for miles and 
miles, and the air resounded with the 
sharp note of the pick, the twang of the 
shovel and the splash of many tiny 
streams of water which fell from the pans 
of the industrious prospectors. 

The land was at first staked out in in- 
numerable claims. But eventually most 
of the workers, lacking the virtue of pa- 
tience, sold out their titles, and thus, grad- 
ually, the greater portion {of the claims 
fell into the hands of the existing com- 
panies. At present, the various claims 
and holdings have been so thoroughly 
amalgamated that there are practically 
only two mines, although for descriptive 

purposes it may be said that there are 
four large mines, called the 
‘‘Kimberley,’’ «‘De Beer’s,”’ 
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‘‘Du Toit’s Pan,’’ and the « Bulfontein.’’ 
The two first named are the largest, but a 
circle with a three and a half mile diam- 
eter would inclose them all. 

Kimberley does not present a very at- 
tractive appearance to the eye of a New 
Yorker, a fact due, probably, to the large 
number of houses constructed of galva- 
nized iron ; but acloser inspection results 
in the discovery of many fine buildings. 
To trace the progress of Kimberley and 
to give even a brief account of its history 
would be impossible here. Previous to 
1871 the site of this wonderful town, with 
its population of 20,000, its improved 
machinery, electric lighting, and all the 
luxuries of civilization, was but a bare 
and arid desert. It is now the great cen- 
tre of the largest diamond-mine district 
in the world. 

From the day in July 1871 when the 
first pick was struck into the hawthorn- 
crowned ‘kopje,’’ which then marked 
the site of the present city, there has been 
dragged out of the depths of the earth, 
according to the estimate of the best 
authorities whom I asked, no less than 
£30,000,000 worth of diamonds. 

With Mr. Kregér as my guide I visited 
the mines, reaching there just as an earth- 
quake was being fashioned by artificial 
means. We stood on the brink of the 
precipice and watched the Kafirs darting 
hither and thither like so many black ants. 
While we are looking at them and marvel- 
ling at the untold treasures that lie con- 
cealed beneath the immense bowl that 
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glares up at us we are warned by the 
clanging ofan immense bell that a « blast ”’ 
is about to occur. Its warning note has 
scarcely sounded when the Kafirs rush 
helter-skelter for.a place of safety ; down 
in the bottom of the pit you can see a puff 
of smoke, a flickering flash of light, all 
indicative of the many fuses leading to the 
concealed dynamite cartridges. A few 
white men remain behind, but only for a 
moment, when they too rush for the com- 
pound. Presently, with a deafening roar 
after roar a fusillade begins. Masses of 
ground heave with a burst of smoke, rise 
high in the air and fall backintothe gap. A 
mass of stone is hurled almost at your feet. 
For ten minutes a fearful clattering and 
roar continues and then another bell rings. 
The smoke of the battle with nature has 
cleared away, and for twenty-four hours 
more the only noise to disturb the stillness 
is the click of the picks or the harsh, reso- 
nant grating ofthe shovels. Enough « blue 
earth’’ has been loosened for the next day’s 
work. Now let us see what this ground 
has brought tothe surface. Weare at the 
top of De Beers—at present the best organ- 
ized of all the mines. What a change is 
here from the early days when the « blue”’ 
was hauled up by a Kafir at a windlass or 
a horse at a ‘‘whim.’’ Here is an engine 
of 1500 Kafir power, which has sometimes 
hauled out as much as gooo tons a day, a 
record unequalled anywhere else on or 
under earth. Up and down, like a Jack-in- 
the-box, hops the great skip, dashing 700 
feet down at every journey to return with 
six tons of « blue,’’ which, at the top, 
with a prodigious somersault, it tips 
over into an attendant line of trucks. 
While Mr. Kregér and myself were 
looking down into the pit a car came 
up through a shaft, or rather through 
the skip, and from it emerged a party 
of sightseers. They had hardly de- 
parted when Superintendent Nicholl 
beckoned us to get into the coffin-like 
box. We quickly obeyed, and then 
the queerest of all sensations ensued. 
We leaned back in the slanting shaft, 
taking care to protrude no hand or 
foot; a caution, a pressure of the 
hand and then a gentle motion, and 
we were in darkness. Once or twice 
on the way down I caught a glimpse 
of dim-lit chambers with dark figures 
toiling mysteriously, and then the 
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next moment my ears would catch the roar 
of the ponderous skip as it plunged down 
past the lower lift at headlong speed. In 
less time than it takes to tell of the journey 
we are at the bottom of the pit, and whata 
remarkable scene presents itself before our 
gaze! The passages of the mine converge 
upon a sort of oblong hell-mouth, tapering 
funnel wise to discharge into the skip be- 
low. The jaws ofthis are four tracks wide, 
four trucks going to a load. Here stand 
four massively built men,and as the stream 
of full trucks from the various tramways 
reaches them, these four seize each a truck, 
force it against the lip of the hole, and, all 
together, with a shout, upset the weighty 
convoy. Instantly they drag back the 
trucks to be pushed away each by its own 
Kafir into the dark and sloppy labyrinths. 
A signal meanwhile has been sent to the 
engine room above,and almost before it has 
touched the bottom the skip with its six 
tons on board is on the upper race again. 
The dusky giants, strong, massive in every 
proportion, cheerful and docile in their 


work, continue at what seems to a white 
man a most exhausting labor; yet they 
seem to be perfectly content and happy in 
their own sphere of life. They are half 
naked, wearing nothing but a girdlearound 
the loins, and as they pass to and fro in the 
shifting flare and gloom, the scene becomes 
one of the most rugged magnificence, 
compelling even the most blasé of men to 
recognize it. 

To select the diamonds from the « blue’ 
is a laborious task and involves every 
power of endurance that can be got from 
the men. At the surface of the mine the 
precious ‘‘blue’’ is run in trucks by an 
endless rope to the drying grounds, which 
are some distance away and which cover 
a considerable area. Each truck load— 
sixteen cubic feet, or about a ton of « blue”’ 
—conceals on an average a carat and a 
quarter of diamond, ranging in value from 
three shillings and sixpence to twenty 
pounds a carat. 

The difference in the value of the dif- 
ferent stones is caused wholly by the con- 
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KAFIR WARRIOR. 
dition of the diamond. It may have a 


flaw in it, so small as to be imperceptible, 
except under a magnifying glass, and con- 


sequently its value is impaired ; or it may 
be a trifle off color, or be so irregular in 
shape as to necessitate considerable cut- 
ting by the lapidary before a good result 


can be obtained. No one can tell just 
how perfect a diamond is until it has 
been washed thoroughly and most care- 
fully examined under a magnifying glass, 
and even then there may be a flaw which 
cannot be discerned until the cutter’s tools 
have lessened the size of the stone. 

On the drying grounds the « blue’’ is 
softened by the sun and air, broken with 
picks, and then conveyed back to begin the 
process of reduction, which 
magically transforms each 
ton or two of dull and heavy 
earth into a tiny brilliant, 
destined, perhaps, to flash 
some day from the coiffure 
of a Chicago pork packer’s 
daughter. First, the earth 
goes into the washing ma- 
chine, a primitive cradle on 
a large and perfected scale, 
the working of which de- 
pends on the fact that the 
high specific gravity of the 
diamond makes it behave dif- 


ferently from other stones under the joint 
action of centrifugal force and gravitation. 
Swung around in perforated cylinders un- 
der a whirlpool of water, the bulk of the 
earth flows off in tailings of gray mud. 
The residue of divers sorts and sizes is 
then shaken about with more water in the 
pulsator, an evolution from the primitive 
baby. This machine isa huge framework 
of graduated sieves and runlets, which 
sorts the divers stones into several sizes, 
and after much percolation delivers each 
uniform lot at a separate receptacle. After 
the pulsator, there remain a number of 
dry sortings and loose sortings on various 
tables, by hands both black and white. 
But, mind you, all this is done under the 
most lynx-eyed surveillance ; the pretty 
red garnets and other valueless pebbles 
being swept off by dozens, the diamond 
dropping into a sort of locked poorbox, 
until finally the coveted hoard, all scru- 
tinized, classified and valued, lies on the 
office table of the company on its way to 
the impregnable safes. +‘ There, sir, you 
have acomprehensive idea of how we find, 
select and sort our diamonds !”’ 

Guided by the superintendent, whom I 
have just quoted, and followed by Mr. 
Kregér, I made my way to the office of 
the company. The room was lined with 
clean kitchen dressers, very primitive, 
apparently, but just suited to the needs 
of the company. Imagine to yourself a 
number of little white heaps of washing 
soda lying on little sheets of white paper, 
ready to be done up. But this was not 
soda. On the contrary, the little white 
piles were so many uncut diamonds worth 
many thousands of pounds; and for the 
first time in my life I had the extreme 
felicity of consorting with nature’s wealth. 
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I fairly revelled 
in it as I shoved 
my hands into 
the pile of dia- 
monds and lift- 
ed them upand 
let them fall be- 
tween my fin- 
gers, much as I 
used to when a 
boy, in a gro- 
cer’s shop, 
take handfuls 
of beans and 
toss them 
about. I have 
read of men 
yielding to 
temptation. At 
that moment I 
felt like a thief. 
‘‘How easy it 
would be,’’ I 
said to myself, 
‘‘to quietly slip one of these little tiny 
stones into my mouth and carry it away.”’ 
But even while I was thus thinking, while 
almost yielding to the temptation, friend 
Kreg6r touched me on the arm, and I men- 
tally said, «Get thee behind me, Satan.”’ 
It was a close rub, and I felt better after it 
was all over, especially so when I learned 
that I would have had to run the gauntlet 
of the Transvaal police. 

‘« Here,’’ said the superintendent, as he 
carefully untied a parcel of the very 
choicest stones, ‘‘is a sort of cuvée re- 
serve. Here are some stones that the 
dealers would give their eyes to get hold 
of, but we like them so well that we mean 
to keep them by us.’’ A stone that 
seemed purity itself before looked mere 
glass when set beside these imperial brill- 
iants. «‘ The Porter Rhodes, a pure white 
octahedron of 150 carats, valued at £60,- 
000, was without a doubt one of our cham- 
pion diamonds. But the biggest stone 
of all was the one exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition of last year. It was uncut, 
and weighed 428 carats, that is, three and 
a half ounces.”’ 

‘‘ How many diamonds have you taken 
from the mines since they were opened ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘‘Something like seven tons,’’ he said. 
‘‘The Turks and Asiatics buy the yellow 
stones ; the Americans love white ones, 
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TREKKING IN NATAL. 


and of recent years the Celestials’ taste 
in this direction has been considerably 
cultivated.’’ 

From the office of the company we 
went into the compound. It was just at 
the noon hour, when the shifts were be- 
ing changed, and the men from below 
were piling up to the surface to get a bite 
and to indulge in their native noonday 
pastimes. There were several hundred of 
the Kafirs, ranging in age from eighteen 
to forty, black as midnight, their skins 
shining through the perspiration as the 
sun beat down upon them. They were 
a happy lot, far happier than Americans 
have been led to suppose. They are 
naturally an intelligent class of people, 
and with proper advantages would become 
valuable citizens in the Dutch free states. 
But this latter will not occur for at least 
a generation, as the native occupies no 
higher place in the social scale than did 
the southern negro beforethe war. Ques- 
tions of political economy never disturb 
them ; they are content with the exist- 
ing conditions of affairs. They receive 
fairly good wages, and their wants are 
few and easily supplied. And until the 
advent of the trader with his stock of 
whiskey and his glittering baubles, the 
Kafir was an honest man and could never 
be inveigled into betraying his master’s 
trusts. 
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But now he is deep in the smug- 
gling trade. 

‘Diamond smuggling ’’ is a sub- 
ject on which a volume might be 
written. Had you asked a few years 
ago, at a time when law and order 
were almost mythical quantities, 
how many stones disappear from the 
moment the blast occurs through 
the journéy tothe company’s offices, 
you would have been told in one syl- 
lable—half. Diamond smuggling 
was the greatest evil the companies 
had to fight, and the only manner 
in which they were enabled to com- 
bat it was to move hand in hand 
with the early government of the 
colony in the establishment and en- 
forcement of laws, and more espe- 
cially to have recourse to a system 
of inquisition very distasteful to the 
American who has through his life 
enjoyed the greatest of all earthly 
blessings—liberty. Thislatter was | |||\|/ 
the real solution of the problem, and Ny 
Griqualand West today is existing \| 
under a sort of coercion act, involv- 
ing a special tribunal, a special pro- 
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cedure, and an exceptionally organ- 
ized department of detectives and eae \ 
police. And the result, after so cand Qalmeg. 


much endured and sacrificed and 
spent, has only been to reduce the 
proportion of stolen gems to five per cent. 
Instead of one half, one twentieth of the 
output is now stolen — about $750,000 
worth of stones every year. 

Today the most despicable person in 
the diamond district is the «I. D. B.’’— 
the Illicit Diamond Buyer. Of the «I. D. 
B.”’ there are four varieties. The first is the 
wealthy man, who in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundredis a Jew. He plans and 
schemes, advances the money and secures 
the other three classes to consummate 
his plans, while he remains securely in the 
background. He roams around as a re- 
spectable member of society, and frequent- 
ly he is booked as a pillar of the church. 
When he has made his pile and retired from 
business he will probably enter political 
life and become a sturdy supporter of the 
very laws which he formerly transgressed. 

The «I. D. B.’’ proper is the retail re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, who perhaps keeps 
a store or speculates. He plays the middle- 
man to the first named, and employs in 
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ater Pyar a SEARCHING A MINER IN THE 
COMPOUND. 


his turn number three, the native ‘ run- 
ner,’’ who may or may not be employed in 
a mine, but whose business it is to buy 
from those who are. The fourth variety 
is the Kafir who steals. As the under- 
ground work is done by Kafirs—6ooo of 
them being employed in the mines—it is 
clear that they have opportunities. As I 
said before, they were innocent of wrong- 
doing until the advent of the trader, but 
of late years many of them have suc- 
cumbed to the blandishments ofthe « run- 
ners’’ and have yielded to temptation. 
The tricks ofthe trade have also been re- 
duced in number, owing to the compound 
system, but there was a time years ago 
when a ‘kopje-walloper’’ could loaf 
about the mines and buy diamonds hand 
over hand from the half-drunken natives. 
The compound is a spacious quadrangle 
built round with iron sheds. When the 
Kafir contracts to work in the mines, he 
does so for a period not exceeding three 
months. For that time he is cut off from 
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the outer world, and from drink stronger 
than ginger beer. The company provides 
him with the few clothes he needs. On 
the way to and from the mine, and even 
while down in the great yawning pit, he 
is closely watched ; and when he comes 
upon the surface again he has to pass 
through the ordeal of the searching room, 
where, naked as he was born, he under- 
goes a scrutiny of mouth, ears, nose, hair, 
armpits, and in fact every portion of the 
body where there is any conceivable hid- 
ing place for one of the precious gems. 
No white man would willingly consent to 
such an ordeal, and so it is that the actual 
employees in the mines are Kafirs. 

When you buy adiamond in the mining 
country vou have to pass through a sys- 
tem of registration similar to that of trans- 
ferring stock in an incorporated company. 
Consequently every man who has a dia- 
mond in his possession is under suspicion 
until he produces his voucher of purchase. 
If he says he found it, he is obliged to 
«declare’’ it; when, if it is unclaimed, 
the office sells it and hands the finder a 
tithe of the proceeds. It is largely owing 
to this lawthat the «I. D. B.” finds it so 
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difficult to carry his plans to a successful 
conclusion. Woe to him on whom a 
stolen diamond is found! He is guilty of 
a most heinous offence, and in the early 
days of the country the punishment was 
death. 

The question is often asked, «‘ How is a 
diamond stolen when there is such strict 
surveillance?’’ A white man may do it 
at the sorting table, if he is skilful enough 
to elude the vigilance surrounding him, 
but it is the Kafir who is the greater thief. 
He may be loading a truck or working at 
the sorting grounds, when suddenly in 
front of him he discovers a large diamond. 
He watches his opportunity and at the 
proper moment swallows it. He has only 
three months’ work before him, and if he 
is able to capture a diamond every other 
day and hide it in some portion of the 
compound to await his outgoing, he will 
eventually reap a rich harvest, for the Jew 
trader is most liberal in his purchases. 
Once outside the custom house of the 
compound, what becomes of the stolen dia- 
mond? It is disposed of to an «I. D. B.,’’ 
who will give the thief about a quarter 
of the value of the stone. The next stage 
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is getting the diamond out of the country. 
Griqualand West is hard upon the borders 
both of the Free States and the Transvaal. 
Across the Vaal lies Christiana, where the 
«J, D. B.”’ can cheaply register his ill- 
gotten gains, to be forwarded for shipment 
at Port Natal. ‘‘No questions asked”’ 
is the rule, and so the smuggled diamond 
reaches the London market. 

There are times when diamonds are 
smuggled through the postoffice, artful- 
ly concealed by the familiar smugglers’ 
dodges, such as cutting a hole insidea 
book and filling it with the precious 
stones. Sometimes women are utilized as 
smugglers, and they are, as arule, quite 
successful. Detectives are employed, of 
course, and they are veritable sleuth- 
hounds, but they haveto depend largely on 
the «‘ trap runner,’’ a native lad who joins 
a conspiracy to smuggle diamonds outside, 
and who, at the proper moment, discloses 
the plot tothe home office. The ‘trap run- 
ner’’ gets three pounds sterling a month 
and his keep, but after one appearance in 
court he is practically useless, for he is 
‘« spotted.’’ Sometimes there are informers 
in the ranks of the «I. D. B.,’’ and when 
one of them ‘‘ squeals ’’ there is, as Charles 
Lever used to say, ‘‘ the devil to pay.”’ 
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A description of the Kimberley mines 
would not be complete without a good 


detective story. Years ago a man named 
Barker, who had the reputation of being 
an ‘‘I. D. B.’’ and who had no visible 
means of support, seemed to be rolling in 
wealth. Frequently he used to go hunt- 
ing over the Vaal and on such occasions 
he would be accompanied by his dog, who 
was always fat and sleek before starting 
on such trips, but who invariably returned 
thin and emaciated and covered with sores 
at the expiration of three weeks. When 
Barker was asked the cause of the dog’s 
condition, he replied that the animal’s 
sides were torn by the underbrush. One 
day, when he started on one of his hunt- 
ing expeditions, he was followed by two 
detectives. They tracked him over the 
border, and came upon him secretly ata 
cabin, where he was busily engaged cut- 
ting gashes in the dog’s sides and remov- 
ing valuable diamonds from the gaping 
wounds. They said nothing until he was 
about to start on another trip, when they 
apprehended him. He wilted, and as 
Judge Lynch was a conspicuous person in 
the camp in those days, 140 pounds of 
human flesh were dangling from the limb 
of a tree by nightfall. This tragic episode 
made the smugglers wary, but it did not 
materially lessen their operations. 

There is a good story of a midnight ride 
across the frontier, pursuer and pursued 
on horseback, when the latter was seen to 
put his hand up and struggle in the sad- 
dle a moment. It turned out that he 
swallowed not only thirty-two carats of 
diamonds, but also the leadfoil box which 
contained them. 

Oftentimes Kafirs have cut gashes in 
their legs or under their arms and filled 
the gaps with stones, trusting to luck and 
the oversight of those appointed to watch 
them to heal the wounds unobserved. One 
Kafir, who was pointed out to me as 
one of the most expert smugglers, had no 
less than thirteen scars on his body, each 
of which had a thrilling tale connected 
with it. 

A story of the Kimberley and De Beer’s 
mines would not be complete without a 
description of the scenes in the compound. 
Sunday is the best day to witness the 
antics of the natives. Someof them were 
lying around, clad in the most fantastic 
manner imaginable. Some were playing 























cards—for they are great gamblers—while 
others, notably among them a number of 
Zulu warriors, were sunning themselves ; 
while others still, particularly some Shan- 
; gaan, were dancing to a wild, weird music 
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that was produced on a few reeds and sev- 
eral tomtoms. 

It is only a few years ago that these 
same fellows were fighting the English 
troops, and there are in the compound to- 
day Kafirs and Zulus who were actually 
present at the death of the Prince Impe- 
rial of France. What a change has been 
wrought in this country! It forcibly im- 
presses itself on every visitor; and the 
stranger leaves the scene with the one 
thought uppermost in his mind, that civil- 
ization, even at its worst, has lifted it into 
a place of prominence among the commer- 
cial nations of the world. 











THE VAAL RIVER. 


TEXAS. 


By DELL DOWLER RINGELING. 


A SEA of land. 


There is no restful shore, 


No dear green tree to glad the straining eye; 
But, stretching till it cuts the arch of sky, 
‘ The plain in billows rolls ; and evermore, 


Like rush of mighty pinions, 
The winds from vast gulf fields ; 


sweep and soar 
while, swinging high, 


The white sun pours his light till earth is dry, 
And pale wild grasses shrivel to the core. 
Far lost from cooling streams’ green leas, 

Huge bleaching bones lie scattered wide about ; 
Mysterious as the serpent of the seas, 

The two black rails sweep up and vanish out. 
Mirage of orchard slopes, the gnarled mesquite 





Makes mockery of homes and hopings sweet. 











TWO MODERN KNIGHTS ERRANT. 


By GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


T is curious how impartially the birth- 
places of the most illustrious actors in 
the late civil war, of whom there are only 
two survivors, were distributed throughout 





WILLIAM BARKER CUSHING. 


the United States. The two presidents of 
that period, Lincoln and Davis, were na- 
tives of Kentucky ; Grant, Sherman and 
Stanton of Ohio ; Seward and Sheridan of 
New York ; Thomas, Lee, Joseph E. John- 
ston and ‘‘ Stonewall’’ Jackson were born 
in Virginia; Farragut and Forrest in 
Tennessee ; Hancock, McClellan and Ad- 
miral Porter in Pennsylvania; Andrew 
Johnson in North, and Fremont in South, 
Carolina ; Longstreet in Alabama; Beau- 
tegard in Louisiana ; Chase in New Hamp- 





shire, and Adams and Sumner in Massa- 
chusetts, while the Northwest gave us the 
young naval hero and le beau sabreur 
who are the subjects of this sketch. 

«« All history,’’ re- 
marks Emerson, 
‘« resolves itself into 
the biographies of a 
few stout and ear- 
nest persons.’’ The 
first of these two 
stout and exceed- 
ingly earnest per- 
sons with whom we 
have to do in this 
paper, William Bar- 
ker Cushing, was 
born in Delafield, 
Wisconsin, Novem- 
ber 4, 1842. Aftera 
few years’ attend- 
ance at the Fredonia 
academy, Chautau- 
qua county, New 
York, to which state 
the family had re- 
moved after his fa- 
ther's death, young 
Cushing received in 
1853 the position of 
page in the House 
of Representatives. 
Four years later he 
was appointed a ca- 
det at the United 
States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. 
Cushing resigned 
March 21, 1861, and 
in May he volun- 
teered in the navy, was made a master’s 
mate, and the very day after his arrival 
at Hampton Roads captured and brought 
into port a tobacco schooner, the first prize 
of the war. He was attached to the North 
Atlantic blockading squadron, and re- 
peatedly distinguished himself by suc- 
cessful acts of daring. Cushing was com- 
missioned lieutenant in July 1862, and in 
November he was ordered to the steamer 
Ellis, to capture Jacksonville, Florida, in- 
tercept the Wilmington, North Carolina, 
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mail and destroy the salt works at New 
Inlet. He captured a large mail, took two 
Confederate prizes, and shelled a Confed- 
erate camp, but was unable to cross the 
bar that night, and in the morning the 
steamer was aground. The 
crew transferred every- 
thing except the pivot gun 
to one of the captured 
schooners, and sailed for a 
place of safety a mile and 
a half away, but Cushing 
remained with six volun- 
teers on board the steamer 
until she was disabled by 
a cross fire from the shore, 
when he burned her and 
escaped to the schooner. 
In 1863 he added to his 
reputation for bravery and 
good judgment by an ex- 
pedition up the Cape Fear 
and Little rivers, and also 
by successful operations on 
the Nansemond. His most 
brilliant exploit, and 
one destined to rank high 
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CUSHING BLOWING UP THE ALBEMARLE, 































among the most daring of the four years’ 
war, was the destruction, on the night of 
October 27, 1864, of the Confederate iron- 
clad Albemarle, which Farragut said to 
the writer he deemed the most dauntless 














SECTION AND PLAN OF THE ALBEMARLE, SHOWING 
AND POINT OF ATTACK. 
naval deed ever performed by any young 
officer of the American navy. This pow- 
erful vessel had successfully encountered 
a strong fleet of Federal gunboats and 
fought them for several hours without sus- 
taining material damage. There was 
nothing in the northern squadron able to 
cope with her, as was the case with the 
Merrimac, until Worden, with the Moni- 
tor, appeared in Hampton Roads. Cush- 
ing volunteered to destroy the Albemarle, 
and with a steam launch and a small crew 
he ascended the Roanoke river, towing an 
armed cutter. The river was lined with 
pickets to guard against just such an at- 
tack as this, but the lieutenant’s luck did 
not desert him, and he was within a hun- 
dred yards of the ironclad ram before he 
was discovered. Casting off the cutter, he 
ordered her crew to attack a picket post 
near by, while, with a full head of steam, 
he drove the launch straight 
at the huge vessel, whose 
crew rushed to quarters and 
at once opened fire, Cushing 
replying effectively with his 
howitzer. A circle of heavy 
logs, boomed well out from 
her side, with the very pur- 
pose of preventing the action 
of torpedoes, was discovered 
by the young hero, but the 
boat was driven over them, 
as they had become slimy, and by the time 
the launch received her death wound from 
the enemy's guns, Cushing had coolly 
swung the torpedo boom under the Albe- 
marle’s overhang or bottom and exploded 
thecharge. Ordering his crew to look out 
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for themselves he sprang 
into the river, swam under 
water as far as possible, and 
in the darkness escaped 
alone, reaching the opposite 
bank half a mile below. As 
soon as he recovered his 
strength he plunged into 
the dense swamp and, after 
many hours of weary wan- 
dering and wading, came out 
upon the shore of a creek, 
where with his usual good 
luck he found a small picket 
boat, and at eleven o’clock 
the following night, almost 
THE LOG BOOM dead from cold, hunger and 

fatigue, Cushing was carried 
on board the Valley City, a United States 
gunboat. As soon as it was known that 
he had returned after destroying the Albe- 
marle, rockets were rejoicingly thrown up 
by every vessel of the fleet. 

Deprived of the protection of the Albe- 
marle, the squadron soon captured Plym- 
outh andthe surrounding country. Of 
the gallant fellows who volunteered to risk 
their lives with the fearless Cushing, but 
one escaped, all the others being either 
drowned, killed or captured. The lieu- 


tenant had little expectation of escaping 
death or imprisonment in carrying out his 
dangerous enterprise, in which, as he said 
to the writer, the chances were ten to one 
against him. 


To his brother officers he 






THE ESCAPE OF CUSHING. 


remarked as he was setting out to destroy 
the ironclad : «« Another stripe or a coffin! ”’ 
Five times he was officially complimented 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and for the 
affair of the Albemarle he received the 
thanks of Congress—the youngest Amer- 


pommel 


















CUSTER WHEN A CADET AT WEST POINT. 


ican ever so honored—and was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant commander. It 
may be safely asserted that the naval his- 
tory of the world affords no other example 
of such marvellous coolness and profes- 
sional skill as that exhibited by the young 
heroof only twenty-two in the destruction 
of the Albemarle. 

At Fort Fisher, under a constant and 
heavy fire, Cushing buoyed out the chan- 
nel in a small skiff, continuing the dan- 
gerous work for six hours, until completed. 
At the final assault he led a force of sailors 
and marines from the Monticello in an 
attack on the sea front of the fort, and 
amid an unceasing fire at short range, 
which cut down many of his men, he 
crossed 100 yards of sand, rallied his 
force and afforded such efficient service 
to the troops that before midnight Fort 
Fisher was surrendered. After the close 
of the war Cushing served in the Pacific 
and Atlantic squadrons, being in command 


* This record has been surpassed in civil life both 


Garden, New York, on November 13, 1890, a famous horse cleared a height of seven feet. 
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of the steamer Lancaster in 
1866-7 and of the Maumee in 
1868-9. On the return of the 
latter vessel to the United 
States he was advanced to the 
grade of Commander in Jan- 
uary 1872, being the youngest 
officer of that rank in the 
American navy. His health 
demanding rest and relief from 
duty he was allowed leave of 
absence, but his constitution 
was completely undermined 
by exposure and over-exer- 
tion, and he died of brain 
fever in Washington, District 
of Columbia, December 17, 
1874, at the early age of thirty- 
two, leaving behind him, in 
the words of Lord Byron : 


‘*Fame more than enough to track 
his memory.” 


A vessel of our new navy 
has properly and most appro- 
priately been named the Cush- 
ing in his honor. 

Our other young hero, 
George Armstrong Custer, the 
son of an Ohio farmer, was 
born in Harrison county, De- 
cember 5, 1839. He was graduated at the 
United States Military academy in June 
1861, the lowest but one in his class, owing 
to his love of fun and mischief. Custer 
used laughingly to claim, in later years, 
that it required more skill to graduate next 
to the foot of the class than at the head, as 
to keep within one of going out and yet 
escape being dropped was a serious preb- 
lem. He possessed great strength and 
was a good as well as fearless rider, taking 
the highest leap ever made at West Point, 
with a single exception, when, in 1841, 
Cadet U. S. Grant, mounted on « York,”’ 
a powerfully built chestnut sorrel, cleared 
a bar raised six feet and five inches, the 
highest jump recorded in the military 
records of the old world or the new.* 
Custer was so eager for active duty that 
he declined the usual leave of absence and 
immediately reported at Washington. 
General Scott gave him despatches to 
carry to McDowell, then in command of 
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the Army ofthe Potomac; he was assigned 
to duty as lieutenant in the Fifth cavalry 
and participated on the very day of his 
arrival at the front in the first battle of 
Bull Run. General Kearney selected him 
as an aide-de-camp, and he afterwards 
served on the staff of General William F. 
Smith. In May 1862, McClellan was so 
impressed with the energy he displayed 
in crossing the Chickahominy alone, in 
search of a ford for the army to pass over, 
that he was appointed aide with the rank 
of captain. Custer applied for permission 
to attack the enemy’s picket post, and at 
daylight he surprised them, capturing 
prisoners and the first flags taken by the 
army of the Potomac. After McClellan’s 
retirement from command Captain Custer 
returned to his regiment and had served 
with it only a short time when General 
Pleasanton, in May 1863, placed him on his 
staff. For daring gallantry in a skirmish 
at Aldie and in the action at 
Brandy station, as well as in 
the closing operations of the 
Rappahannock, he was ap- 
pointed Brigadier-general of 
Volunteers, dating from June 
1863, and assigned to duty as 
commander of the Michigan 
brigade. At Gettysburg his 
cavalry, with those of Gregg 
and McIntosh, defeated Gen- 
eral Stuart's efforts to turn the 
left flank of Meade’s army. 
For this substantial service he 
was brevetted major in the reg- 
ulararmy. At Culpeper Court 
House Custer was wounded 
and his horse killed. He took 
part in Sheridan's cavalry raid 
toward Richmond in May 1864, 
and was brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel for the battle of Yellow 
Tavern. In General Sheri- 
dan’s second movement 
against Richmond the Michi- 
gan brigade made a most gal- 
lant fight at Trevellion sta- 
tion, but so great was their 
peril that the colors of the bri- 
gade were only saved from capture by 
Custer tearing them from the standard 
held by the dying sergeant and concealing 
them under his coat. In September 1864 
he was made brevet colonel in the United 
States army for gallantry atthe battle of 
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Winchester, and in October, Major-gen- 
eral of Volunteers, for Fisher’s Hill. In 
September he assumed command of the 
Third division of cavalry, with which he 
was confronted by his former classmate, 
General Russer, whom he sent whirling 
through the valley for twenty-six miles, 
capturing all but one of his guns. At 
Cedar creek he fought the enemy from 
the first attack in the morning until the 
battle closed. His division recaptured, 
before the day was over, guns and flags 
that had been taken from the Federal 
army earlier in the fight, together with 
Confederate cannon and colors. After 
this great victory, Custer was sent to 
Washington with the captured flags and 
very strongly recommended for further 
promotion. In the spring of 1865, when 
Sheridan again moved his cavalry toward 
Richmond, the Third division alone fought 
and won the battle of Waynesboro, captur- 
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ing seventeen stands of colors, eleven 
guns, 200 wagons and 1600 prisoners ! For 
gallant services at Five Forks and Din- 
widdie Court House, Custer was brevetted 
brigadier-general in the United States 
army in March 1865. Ina general order 
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addressed to his division, dated Appomat- 
tox Courthouse, in April, he said : «« Dur- 
ing the past six months, although in most 
instances confronted by superior numbers, 
you have captured from the enemy in open 
battle 111 pieces of field artillery, sixty- 


officers. You have never lost a gun, never 
lost a color and never been defeated ; and 
notwithstanding the numerous engage- 
ments in which you have borne a promi- 
nent part, including those memorable 
battles of the Shenandoah, you have capt- 


five battle-flags and upwards of 10,000 ured every piece of artillery which the 
prisoners of war, including seven general 
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enemy have dared to open upon you.’ 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 
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Custer was present at the surrender of 
General Lee. He is thus described by a 
Confederate captain who was with the 
troops marshalled in line for surrender: 
«« Down that line cameGeneral Custer. By 
his yellow hair and boyish face he is known 
to all of us. Near the centre of the line 
he turns to his band and orders it to play 
‘Dixie.’ As the marvellous strains of the 
Confederate war song float in liquid sweet- 
ness around us, we break into tumultuous 
cheering. General Custer waves his hat 
and a thousand gallant soldiers in blue 
dash their caps in theair. Such was Gen- 
eral Custer in the presence of a conquered 
foe.’’ In the same month, April, Custer 
was appointed Major-general of Volun- 
teers. He participated in all but one of 
the important battles fought by the Army 
of the Potomac, and had eleven horses 
shot under him without ever being seri- 
ously wounded. After the war closed he 
led his famous division of cavalry for the 
last time on May 23, 1865, in the grand 
review of the two great armies of the east 
and the west by the president and his cabi- 
net and General Grant, on which occasion 
Custer’s high-spirited thoroughbred be- 
came frightened and ran away with him. 
On the second day that veteran army ap- 
peared, whose drums had been heard from 
Ohio to the sea and back again to the Po- 
tomac. What mighty cheers from a hun- 
dred thousand spectators filled the air as 
Sherman passed along Pennsylvania ave- 
nue at the head of those invincible veter- 
ans who had marched through eight re- 
bellious states! With what an easy, care- 
less, accurate swing the gaunt veterans 
moved forward! How weatherbeaten and 
bronzed, and how dingy, as if the smoke 
of numberless battlefields had dyed their 
well-worn garments and the soil of camps 
and battlegrounds had adhered to them ! 
And the flags they carried! Terrible is an 
army with banners, if those banners are 
riddled and torn by the shot and shell of a 
hundred hotly contested fields. Belmont, 
Donelson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, Chattanoo- 
ga, Resaca, Atlanta and Bentonville are 
a few of the names that were written in 
bullet holes on the tattered and weather- 
beaten banners. But no other standards, 
however gorgeous with new beauty, could 
be half so interesting to the thoughtful 
observer, and it is not surprising that the 
usually calm and impassive countenance 





of Grant glowed with deep feeling as the 
historic colors were borne along by the men 
who had followed his victorious course 
from Cairo to Vicksburg, and from Vicks- 
burg had marched with Sherman through 
the very centre of the Confederacy. Per- 
fect harmony prevailed among the parti- 
sans of both armies of the Potomac and 
of the Tennessee. The country was proud 
of them, and their review was the most 
magnificent military spectacle ever wit- 
nessed on the American continent. As the 
quiet dispersion of a million of well sea- 
soned soldiers, who laid aside their swords 
to return to the paths of peace, it was per- 
haps the grandest and most significant 
event of the nineteenth century. Said Mr. 
Gladstone to the writer: «If I were an 
American there is no page in her history 
of which I should feel so proud.”’ 

After the review General Custer was sent 
to Texas to command a division of cavalry 
and remained on this duty till March 1866, 
when he was mustered out of the volun- 
teer service. He then applied to the War 
department for permission to accept from 
President Juarez the place of chief of the 
Mexican cavalry in the struggle against 
Maximilian. His application was re- 
fused, and Custer joined the Seventh cav- 
alry at Fort Riley as lieutenant-colonel, 
serving on the plains for three years and 
winning the Indian battle of Wachita. In 
1871 he was sent with his regiment to 
Kentucky, remaining there two years. In 
the spring of 1873 Custer went to Dakota 
and accompanied an expedition to the 
Yellowstone, fighting two engagements 
with the Sioux Indians. In July 1874 he 
led a column into the Black Hills, which 
resulted in a hitherto unexplored region 
being opened to civilization. In May 1876 
he marched against the Sioux Indians, 
who were discovered encamped on the 
Little Big Horn river. On the 25th of June, 
without waiting for the infantry, as he was 
apprehensive the enemy would escape, 
an attack was made by a portion of the 
regiment under Major Reno, which was 
repulsed. Still‘unconvinced of his mis- 
take, Custer charged on another part of the 
field, fighting against overwhelming num- 
bers of well-armed foes and momentarily 
expecting to be joined by Reno, who was 
then in retreat. At the end of a fierce but 
hopeless fight the heroic leader, with his 
277 followers, formed a bivouac of the dead. 
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Not a single soldier escaped to tellthe sad War who always rose to the occasion. 
story.* They wereinterred upon the battle- He was always ready to undertake any 
field, which in 1879 was made a national duty, no matter how desperate, and he 
cemetery. A monu- 
ment recording the 
name and rank of all 
who were slain was 
erected by the United 
States government 
on the spot where 
Custer made his last 
stand. In accordance 
with his own wish 
the young hero was 
buried with military 
honors at West Point, 
where a beautiful 
monument marks his 
resting place, near 
those of Winfield 
Scott and other illus- 
trious soldiers. The 
story of his career has 
been written by Fred- 
erick Whittaker, and 
italso appears in 
Custer’s volume enti- 
tled My Life on the 
Plains, as well as in 
three pleasant works 
written by Mrs. Cus- 
ter. To this brief 
tribute to a gallant 
comrade the writer 
may add, as applica- 
ble to him, the poet’s 
lines : 
Sweet in manners, fair 
in favor, 
Mild in temper, fierce in 
fight, 
Warrior nobler, gentler, 
braver, 
Never shall behold the 
light.” 


Among the last 
letters received by 
the author of this ar- 
ticle from Admiral 
David D. Porter was 
one in which he said: 
“T like to talk and 
write about the chiv- 
alrous Cushing. He 
was one of those 
brave spirits devel- 
oped by the Civil FROM A BUST IN THE POSSESSION OF MRS. CUSTER. 
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generally succeeded in his enterprises, 
from the fact that the enemy supposed 
that no man would be foolhardy enough 
to embark in such hazardous affairs, where 
there seemed so little chance of success. 
A very interesting volume could be writ- 
ten on the adventures of the gallant 
Lieutenant Cushing, from the time he 
entered the navy until his death, dur- 
ing which short period he performed 
some remarkable deeds and left a repu- 
tation unparalleled for so young an offi- 
Seer ee 
‘‘In many respects, Cushing and Custer 
were alike ; what one was to the navy 
the other was to the army—dashing, reck- 


less, brave men, strangers to fear, who 
never thought of the consequences to 
themselves in any undertaking, no matter 
how desperate. The two men were not 
only similar in character, but in person ; 
their features were bold, the expression 
of the eyes the same, and both possessed 
lithe figures which seemed proof against 
fatigue. Put them side by side and they 
would have passed for brothers. Perhaps 
nature fashions that kind of men alike 
mentally and physically. Certain it is 
that Cushing and Custer were two of 
the most fearless spirits who made their 
marks in the two branches of the service 
during the Civil War.”’ 


*‘* General Terry never came under accusation but he did not wholly escape a kind of subdued and 
qualified criticism in connection with the Custer affair in 1876. It was inevitable that blame for that 





terrible but magnificent blunder should rest somewhere, and naturally upon the officer in command, 
whose subordinates are supposed to carry out his orders. That Custer should have fallen into such a 
trap would naturally reflect upon his superior. The facts in the case have never been generally known. 
It is pérmitted me to speak of them today without reserve, and I do so because General Terry’s conduct 
in the matter seems to me to be the noblest act in his life and the truest index of his character. Custer’s 
fatal movement was in direct violation of both verbal and written orders. When his rashness and dis- 
obedience ended in the total destruction of his command General Terry withheld the fact of the disobedi- 
ence of orders, and suffered an imputation hurtful to his military reputation to rest upon himself rather 
than subject a brave but indiscreet subordinate to a charge of disobedience.’-—From Funeral Sermon, by 





the Reverend Doctor Theodore T. Munger, of New Haven, Connecticut, December 19, 1890. 
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SUBMARINE 


By LIEUTENANT W. 5S. 


Tigges naval power of the world is 
now making strenuous endeavors 
to produce a reliable and practical sub- 
marine boat. But, before describing the 
strangecraft that these efforts have evolved 
during recent years, it may be of interest 
to glance at some early attempts to solve 
the problem of submarine navigation. 
Several partially successful attempts to 
build a submarine boat had been made in 
Europe before David Bushnell, a native of 
Connecticut and a captain of engineers, 
first turned his attention to the subject. 
Bushnell designed and built, in 1775, a 
vessel which he christened The American 
Turtle. Of this submarine craft no very 
reliable description is now obtainable ; but 
it is known that it carried only one man 
and was propelled by a small screw worked 
by hand. The depth below the surface 
was regulated by admitting or pumping 
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out a certain quantity of water, and the 
boat contained sufficient air to permit its 
occupant to remain submerged for half an 
hour. It was designed for use in connec- 
tion with a torpedo consisting simply of a 
copper cylinder containing 150 pounds of 
gunpowder. The torpedo was to be carried 
on the outside of the boat in which the oper- 
ator was to approach an enemy’s ship un- 
der water, and, passing beneath her keel, 
was to attach the torpedo to her bottom by 
means of a large screw, one end of which 
projected into the interior of the boat. The 
boat proved to be a failure, although with 
it a gallant soldier, Sergeant Ezra Lee, 
succeeded in frightening the whole British 
fleet out of the harbor of New York. 
Twenty years after Bushnell’s attempt 
the subject of submarine boats was taken 
up by Robert Fulton, who was destined at 
a later period to achieve undying fame as 
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the inventor of the first successful steam- 
boat. Fulton's experiments were carried 
on in France, where, under the patronage 
of Bonaparte, then First Consul, he built 
the Nautilus, in which, with three com- 
panions, he remained submerged in the 
river Seine for four hours. From all ac- 
counts this vessel, so far as its manage- 
ability when under the water is concerned, 
rivalled even the submarine boats of the 
present day. It.is described by Fulton 
himself as a ‘‘ plunging boat.’’ It hada 
mast and sails, and under ordinary circum- 
stances was to be used like other surface 
boats ; but within two minutes the mast 
and sails could be removed and the boat 
wholly submerged. The shell of the Nau- 
tilus was constructed of thin sheets of cop- 
per; she had iron ribs or frames, and the 
general form was that of an ordinary sur- 
face boat. She was submerged, or raised 
to the surface, at the will of the pilot, in 
much the same manner as Bushnell’s Tur- 
tle. The boat was steered by a rudder un- 
der control of the pilot, while three other 
men, comprising the remainder of the 
crew, propelled her by means of paddles 
projecting through her sides. With the 
Nautilus Fulton succeeded in blowing up 
an English brig in the harbor of Brest, by 
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attaching to her bottom a torpedo similar 
toBushnell’s, containing twenty poundsof 
powder. Encouraged by this success, Ful- 
ton proposed to the French government to 
destroy the whole British Channel squad- 
ron. But the complete failure of his first 
attempt upon one of the English ships-of- 
war so disappointed Bonaparte that he 
sumgnarily withdrew his financial support. 
Greatly incensed by this action, Fulton 
left France and crossed over to England, 
where, under an assumed name, he offered 
his invention to the enemies of his former 
patron. But Mr. Pitt, then Prime Minis- 
ter, after considerable vacillation, finally 
decided «‘ not to encourage a mode of war- 
fare which, if successful, would wrest the 
trident from those who claimed to bear it 
as a sceptre of supremacy on the ocean."’ 

After Fulton’s repulse in England the 
subject of submarine boats seems to have 
been practically dropped, although an 
occasional unsuccessful boat made its 
appearance ; and it was not until our late 
civil war that it was again revived. 

The Confederates, early in the war, built 
several submarine boats to which they 
gave the name of « Davids,’’ probably in 
the hope that the Federal ships which 
they were designed to encounter would 
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prove to be Goliaths. These remarkable 
vessels were built in some cases of boiler 
iron and in others of wood. They were 
from thirty to forty feet in length, with 
a diameter of about seven feet in their 
midship section, and carried a crew of 
three to nine men. Some of them were 
propelled by steam; in others the screw 
was worked by hand. They were designed 
to move just below the surface of the water 
with only the smokestack and entering 
hatchway visible. From the bow a long 
spar, or pole, projected twenty or thirty 
feet in front of the boat, carrying on its 
extreme end a torpedo so arranged as to 
explode by the shock of striking the 
enemy’s ship. They could be propelled 
under favorable circumstances at the rate 
of three or four knots per hour. The 
Confederates made five attacks with these 
novel craft during the war, only one of 
which—that against the Housatonic, in 
Charleston harbor—was successful. 

The history of the particular « David”’ 
with which this one successful attack was 
made so well illustrates the heroic devo- 
tion to duty that inspired the brave men of 
the Confederate torpedo corps, that it will 
bear repeating here: The boat was built 
at Mobile, in 1864. During one of the 
first experiments with her she suddenly 
sank, and the whole crew of nine men 
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were suffocated. She was raised soon 
after, and Lieutenant Payne with eight 
men volunteered to make a night attack 
in her; but just before starting she was 
swamped by the swash of a passing 
steamer, and all ofher crew, except Payne, 
were drowned. Once more she was raised 
and prepared ‘for action, under the same 
gallant commander, only to sink again 
with the loss of six men, Payne and two 
others escaping. Twice more did she re- 
peat her deadly record, and in each in- 
stance proved to be a coffin for every one 
of hercrewofnine men. For the fifth time 
she was raised, and under Lieutenant 
George E. Dixon, with eight men, she 
sunk the Housatonic. The federal ship 
sank so suddenly after being struck by 
the torpedo that many of her crew failed 
to escape, though the water was shallow 
and assistance near at hand; while the 
little «« David ’’ that had caused the disas- 
ter went down with her huge antagonist, 
and closed her career by again sacrificing 
the lives of all her crew. 

The part played by the Confederate 
‘«« Davids”’ in the civil war attracted wide 
attention among naval authorities, both 
in this country and in Europe, and since 
then their development has steadily ad- 
vanced, until at the present day they seem 
almost certain to become an important 
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element in future naval wars. During 
the past four or five years unusual interest 
in submarine navigation has been mani- 
fested by inventors throughout the world, 
and many very remarkable vessels, de- 
signed to move under the surface of the 
water, have made their appearance. 

One of the most novel submarine boats 
yet built is that known as the Peace- 
maker, designed by Mr. J. H. L. Tuck of 
New York. Many persons will remem- 
ber having witnessed in New York harbor, 
during the summer of 1886, the strange 
sight of a ‘diving boat,’’ for during 
the experiments with it in the Hudson 
the shores of the river were lined for 
miles with thousands of spectators. 
The Peacemaker is 
built of iron and \ 
steel. It is thirty 
feet long, \ 
seven feet six —T" 
inches wide, YS 
and has a 7 SS oy 
depth of six si 
feet. 
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along the top of the vessel from stem to 
stern and protects the pilot’s dome from 
injury. The manner in which it is pro- 
posed to use the Peacemaker in actual 
war is peculiar. Two torpedoes are to be 
carried on the outside of the boat. These 
are connected by a short rope. It is pro- 
posed to approach the enemy’s ship under 
water, and, in passing beneath the latter’s 
keel, to release the torpedoes from the 
submerged boat. The torpedoes are em- 
bedded in cork floats, to which powerful 
magnets are secured, which cause them to 
rise and, attracted by the iron 
mass of the ship, to adhere to her 
bottom. Connection is still re- 
tained with the torpedoes by 
electric wires, and after the 
boat has moved away to a 
safe distance, the ex- 
plosion is caused by 
closing the circuit of 

an electric 
- current. In 
the trials of 
the Peace- 
maker she 
rana distance 
of upwards of 
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The crew consists of two men ; a pilot to 
guide the movements of the vessel and an 
engineer in charge of the engine. The 
former stands with his head inside a little 
dome which projects a foot or two above 
the deck, and from which plateglass win- 
dows permit him to see in every direction. 
Compressed air for breathing purposes is 
stored in large reservoirs within the boat. 
Four side rudders, or «‘ diving rudders,”’ as 
they are termed, are placed on the outside 
of the boat, two on each side, one at the 
bow and the other at the stern. These 
are under the control of the pilot, who, 
by varying the angle of their inclination 
from a horizontal plane, causes the vessel 
to dive or rise to the surface of the water 
at will. An iron fan-like guard extends 





two miles without coming to the surface, 
attaining a speed of four or five knots per 
hour, and proved to be at all times under 
complete control of the pilot. While the 
Peacemaker was built wholly by private 
capital, the public interest which she ex- 
cited and the success she attained doubt- 
less had something to do with turning the 
attention of the government to the subject 
of submarine boats ; for in November 1887, 
the Navy department at Washingtor, in 
order to encourage inventors, issued a cir- 
cular to the public inviting designs and 
bids for the construction of a submarine 
torpedo boat. The requirements of this 
circular were very great: ‘«‘ The most de- 
sirable qualities to be possessed by a sub- 
niarine vessel while approaching a hostile 
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ship under way,’’ says the circular, ‘‘ are speed, 
certainty of direction, invisibility and safety 
from the enemy’s fire; and the design should 
therefore plainly show the amount of each of 
these qualities that the boat will possess, and 
the advantage that results from diminishing 
any one for the purpose of increasing any 
other.”’ 

The circular called for a vessel capable of 
moving under three conditions, viz. : 

1. On the surface of the water. 

2. Covered by at least three feet of water, al- 
though not necessarily cut off from communi- 
cation with the atmosphere, and at the same 
time furnishing a view through the air of the 
object of attack. 

3. Submerged at any safe depth, cut off from 
all communication with the atmosphere, and 
affording no view of the object of attack othér 
than one through water. 

‘«Great safety, facility and certainty of ac- 
tion’’ were required under ali circumstances. 
When running submerged she was to be capa- 
ble of making at least eight knots per hour, 
and when used as a surface boat her speed was 
not to be less than fifteen knots. The circu- 
lar, a lengthy one that would require at least a 
page of this magazine, was filled with difficult 
conditions, and must have been issued by the 
authorities with scarcely a shadow of hope that 
they could all be met by a single boat. 

The vessel was to carry, and be able to fire 
through the water with reasonable certainty 
of action, torpedoes with charges equal in mini- 
mum effect to 100 pounds of gun cotton. Means 
were to be provided ‘‘enabling the commander 
to see the object of attack ; to compensate the 
compass when under water ; to purify the air 
for the crew, so as to allow at least twelve 
hours of submersion ; for keeping the temper- 
ature within the boat down to 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit ; for getting away from obstruc- 
tions, above, below or lateral ; for pulling out 
of mud ; for automatically preventing a dive 
below a predetermined depth ; for the prevent- 
ing of fouling by lines or other obstructions of 
any of the working parts; for lighting the 
interior, and for the escape of the crew in case 
of disaster.”’ 

As might well have been expected, no de- 
signs were submitted by any inventor for a 
submarine boat in which it was proposed to 
meet all the requirements of the Navy depart- 
ment’s circular. But plans were presented and 
bids for their construction were made by 
Messrs. Cramp & Sons of Philadelphia, for 
two vessels which were to possess many of the 
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desired qualities. One of these was for a 
submarine boat of the Nordenfelt type, 
which will be referred to later on. The 
second design was submitted by Mr. J. P. 
Holland of New York. According to its 
plans this vessel was to be a ‘diving- 
boat ’’ eighty-five feet long, cigar-shaped 
in form, about eleven feet in diameter at 
its middle section and was to be built 
wholly of steel. The propelling power 
was to be steam, and the engines of the 
triple-expansion type, driving a single 
screw. Petroleum was to be used as fuel ; 
and the submergence was to be effected 
when desired, and the depth below the 
surface maintained and regulated by 
means of horizontal rudders, similar in 
their action to those of the Peacemaker. 
However, neither of these designs was ac- 
cepted by the government, and in Febru- 
ary 1889, although in the mean- 
time several additional bids had 
been made and plans submitted 
by other inventors, the depart- 
ment was forced temporarily to 
abandon the project of building a 
submarine vessel, owing to the 
insufficiency of the funds appro- 
priated by Congress for that pur- 
pose. 

In England the submarine boat 
that has attracted most attention 
is the Nordenfelt, before men- 
tioned. The shape of this vessel 
is so peculiar as almost to pre- 
clude a description of it at all 
comprehensible to the unnautical 
reader. The midship part of the 
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cross-sections nearer the extremi- 
ties are oval, becoming more and 
more elongated as they approach 
the bow and stern. The largest 
boat yet built of this type is 123 
feet long, with a diameter of 
twelve feet at the central section. 
The propelling power is steam. 
There are two small towers or 
domes, projecting above the deck, 
both of which are provided with 
plateglass windows affording a 
view all round the horizon and 
from either of which the move- 
ments of the vessel may be con- 
trolled. A notable feature is the 
manner in which the boat is 
caused to descend to any desired 
depth. Water is admitted into certain 
compartments until the vessel sinks so 
that only the two small domes are visible. 
In this condition she retains a reserve 
buoyancy of about half a ton. The 
‘«diving-screws ’’ are then set in motion 
and the boat is literally drawn down to 
the required depth, where she is retained 
by slowing the speed of the screws until 
their effort exactly counteracts the vessel's 
tendency to rise. When the screws are 
stopped the boat rises at once to the sur- 
face like acork. The boat carries a tube 
for discharging auto-mobile torpedoes, and 
is armed with two rapid-fire guns. 

In recent practical trials a speed of four 
knots was attained at a depth of four 
feet below the surface, the vessel being, 
it is claimed, at all times under excellent 
control. 
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SUBMARINE 


A very novel subma- 
rine vessel was built in 
England three or four 
years ago, by Mr. An- 
drew Campbell, to which 
he gave the name of Nau- 
tilus. This boat is fusi- 
form, or cylindrical in 
the centre, with conical 
ends, is sixty feet long, 
eight feet in diameter at 
its middle section, and 
is built of steel three- 
eighths of an inch thick. 
She is propelled by twin 
screws, the motive power 
being electricity derived 
from a series of large 
storage batteries, or ac- 
cumulators. In order to 
make the boat sink or 
rise to the surface there have been placed 
in the hull of the vessel ‘a series of 
metal cylinders, into which are fitted prop- 
erly constructed rams, or pistons, which 
can be protruded or withdrawn by a 
simple process governed and worked by 
the crew by means similar to those used 
in steering an ordinary ship.”’ 

The vessel is said to be easily controlled 
when submerged, but so far as the writer 
knows no very reliable reports of her 
practical trials have been received. She 
is designed to approach under water and, 
when within effective range, to discharge 
an auto-mobile, or « fish,’’ torpedo at the 
enemy’s ship. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the Nautilus moves near the sur- 
face of the water, with the pilot's tower 
or dome and eight or ten inches of the 
deck visible. When running submerged, 
compressed air is stored in reservoirs 
within the boat, and the interior is lighted 
by electric incandescent lamps. 

Another English submarine boat, also 
propelled by electricity, is that designed 
and built by Mr. J. F. Waddington, a 
member of a small ship-building firm at 
Seacombe, near Liverpool. While this 
vessel may well be regarded more as a 
curiosity than of any practical utility, 
there are a few points of interest in con- 
nection with it that may deserve a pass- 
ing mention. The boat is thirty-seven 
feet long, with a diameter of six and a 
half feet at its midship section. Its shape 
is approximately that of a short cylinder 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH THE NORDENFELT BOAT. 


with long, conical ends. The motive 
power is furnished by a set of forty-five 
large accumulator cells, connected in 
series with an electric motor capable of 
driving the screw propeller at the high 
speed of 750 revolutions per minute. On 
each side of the middle of the boat there 
is a large horizontal rudder, or ‘‘ wing,”’ 
with which, by changing its angle of in- 
clination, the boat is forced downward or 
upward in the water as may be desired. 
These rudders are, of course, effective only 
while the vessel is under way. To cause 
her to rise or descend in the water when 
not running, vertical screw propellers are 
employed in a manner similar to that 
adopted in the Nordenfelt type of boats. 
Compressed air sufficient to last her crew 
of two men for six hours is carried in 
reservoirs at the ends of the vessel. She 
is designed to be armed with two auto- 
mobile torpedoes and a ‘submarine 
mine’’ or stationary torpedo. After hav- 
ing planted the mine under a hostile ship, 
the submerged boat moves off to a safe 
distance and causes the explosion by an 
electric current. 

The Hovgaard ‘ diving boat,’’ designed 
by Lieutenant Hovgaard ofthe Royal Dan- 
ish navy, has attracted much attention. 
Lieutenant Hovgaard claims to have 
planned his boat with the special object 
of satisfying as far as possible the require- 
ments of the United States Navy depart- 
ment circular before mentioned. Used 
as a surface boat, it is to be propelled by 











THE PEACEMAKER ON THE SURFACE. 


steam ; when submerged, an electric motor 
driven by storage batteries is to be em- 
ployed. The vessel is to be 122 feet long, 
with a width of eleven feet nine inches 
and a depth of nine feet. It is to be built 
wholly of steel. The boat has a low super- 
structure extending the greater portion of 
her length. When it is desired to use her 
as a submarine vessel this superstructure 
is to be filled with water. In this condition 
a small amount of buoyancy is still re- 
tained, and the boat sinks only to the 
surface level of the water. To descend to 
a greater depth a small propeller is em- 
ployed, which gives a thrust downward, 
and works in a circular ‘‘ well’’ near the 
centre of the vessel. 

A Spanish submarine boat known as the 
Peral underwent a series of trials in the 
harbor of Cadiz, in December of last year. 
From the accounts published in the papers 
of Madrid «these trials surpassed all for- 
mer ones in success.’’ But, as the success 
attained in previous experiments had been 
closely guarded as a state secret, the infor- 
mation thus confided to the public was not 
great. In El 
Imparcial, pub- 
lished in Ma- 
drid, the details 
of the trial are 
condensed as 
follows: ‘‘ The 
Peral was navi- 
gated three 
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hours and a half, with all communi- 
cation with the outer air completely 
shut off; more than two hours in 
fighting trim, only four inches of 
the observation turret being ex- 
posed; and forty minutes com- 
pletely submerged, in which last- 
mentioned time about four miles 
were traversed. Altogether she was 
under way on the surface and below 
water seven hours and a half.”’ 
The French government has late- 
ly built a submarine boat called the 
Gymnote, which, during recent tri- 
als at Toulon, is said to have given 
most satisfactory results. This ves- 
sel is cigar-shaped, fifty-nine feet 
long by about six feet maximum 
diameter, and is built of thin sheets 
of steel. She is propelled and light- 
ed by electricity. The especial feat- 
ure of the invention, and. the one 
wherein lies the chief secret of the boat, 
is the arrangement by which the com- 
mander is enabled to see in every direction 
above the surface of the water while his 
boat is submerged even to a depth as great 
as fifty feet. This apparatus is said to be 
a kind of camera obscura attached to a 
tube projecting upward from the boat to 
the surface of the water. The tube is 
constructed with «telescopic joints,’’ so 
that its length can be regulated at pleas- 
ure; and through it the image of the sur- 
rounding view is reflected down upon a 
mirror in front of the helmsman. In the 
recent trials at Toulon the Gymnote was 
successfully directed against seven differ- 
ent ships in succession, then at anchor 
in the harbor. A report of these experi- 
ments says: ‘‘ The Gymnote proved that 
she could remain under water for eight 
hours without inconvenience to her crew, 
maintaining a speed of eleven miles an 
hour while at a depth of forty-five feet 
below the surface. The trials have given 
most satisfactory results ; the submarine 
torpedo boat succeeding in threading her 
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way amid all the mooring chains of the 
harbor without touching one, and repeat- 
edly passing under vessels when desired.’’ 

It may be of interest to summarize the 
results that have been attained, up to the 
present time, in the science of submarine 
navigation. They may be condensed and 
enumerated as follows : 

1. Submarine boats have been built in 
which a speed of eleven knots an hour has 
been made for a considerable distance 
under water; and four to five knots 
maintained for several miles. 

2. The problem of supplying air to the 
crew of submarine vessels has been solved. 

3. Submarine boats have been built 
which can be caused to descend or rise to 
the surface at pleasure, and which, when 
subjected to practical tests under favor- 
able conditions, have proved to be under 
perfect control of the helmsman at all 
depths below the surface. 

4. The question of lighting the interior 
of submarine boats, which was at one 
time one of the chief obstacles to be over- 
come, has been settled by the electric in- 
candescent lamp. 

5. Apparatus. has been designed by 
means of which the commander or helms- 
man, while the boat is submerged, can see 
what is going on above the surface of the 
surrounding water. 

6. Electricity has furnished an almost 
faultless motive power for submarine 
boats. 
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It may be asked, «‘ Of what practical 
use are submarine boats?’’ The answer 
may be found in this: every nation of 
the world now recognizes the importance 
of torpedoes as an adjunct of a modern 
navy and of every system of coast defence. 
For the effective use of torpedoes a ‘ tor- 
pedo boat’’ is often essential. These lat- 
ter are phenomenally fast little vessels, 
capable of overtaking, or running away 
from, any war ship afloat. They are de- 
signed to carry auto-mobile torpedoes, 
which, upon arriving within an effective 
range, are to be discharzed at the enemy’s 
ship. Such attacks upon a ship of war 
armed with modern rapid-fire and machine 
guns, made in the light of day, or under 
the glare of an electric search light at 
night, would be hazardous in the extreme 
to the crew of a torpedo boat designed to 
move on the surface of the water. But 
this opinion by no means holds against 
boats that under ordinary circumstances 
move on the surface of the water, but 
can be quickly submerged when the cir- 
cumstances require it. The occasions 
upon which a torpedo boat, even in time 
of war, would be called upon to make an 
actual attack would be rare, and the time 
occupied in the attack necessarily would 
be short. On such occasions the position 
of the crew of a submerged torpedo boat, 
notwithstanding its inherent danger, 
would be safe as compared with that of 
one engaged in making a surface attack. 
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AT THE DAM OF SAN MARKO. 


By ALVA MILTON KERR. 








[* came down nar- 

row and tree- 
choked from the 
mountains, the 
gorge of San 
Marko, shak- 
ing the 
stream of 
clear white 
water at its 
bottom down- 
ward and for- 
ward toward 
the sea like 
jingling  sil- 
ver. Just in- 
ward from 
Golden Peak 
and the pine- 
covered ridge 
which ran 
northward it widened, then went nar- 
rower again between the mountain and the 
ridge and opened downward in a fine val- 
ley, which again, twelve miles to the west- 
ward, opened wide-mouthed upon the sea. 
Once, when California was young, only 
the little Mission of San Marko, with its 
cluster of adobe outbuildings, sat on the 
tilted floor of the valley, and the sea 
sucked the unobstructed San Marko from 
the mountains like a millrace. 

But now the valley from end to end 
was lined with orchards, vineyards and 
gardens. The sandy slopes of the ridges 
that formed its sides, and even the light 
depressions in the tops of the ridges, were 
aswarm with grapevines and olive trees, 
and toward the heart of the valley and 
along the centre of its trough stretched 
orange orchards, dark squares of green, lit 
up, when seen from a little distance, with 
golden globes like lamps burning yellow 
and dim in the sunlight. Allin among 
them, bowered in greenery and flowers, 
lay pleasant homes; here a tasteful cot- 
tage, there a pretentious villa, and up on 
the slopes a few dwellings that were pala- 
tial. Near the head of the valley where 
the railroad crossed: it lay the little town 
of San Marko, and three miles. above it, 
in the jaws of the gorge, the great dam 





that stopped the San Marko in its jing- 
ling journey to the sea. 

From the dam downward, until well to- 
ward the sea, the San Marko was little 
more than a string of tiny pools, but at 
last, swelled by its diverted waters from 
irrigating ditch and pipe, it fell into the 
deep with something of its old-time bulk. 
Inward from the dam, where the gorge 
widened, spread a lake of water, deep, 
cool, pellucid, calm, but straining its 
soft breast against the dam with the 
strength of a thousand gods. Mountains 
lay in it, peaks down, their tops raked 
by floating fleece as clouds passed across 
the still under-sky, and here and there 
great pines, left standing when the dam 
was built, stood waist-deep in the water, 
with trunks and foliage laced with silver 
bubbles. On either side of the dam and 
low down in the wall, which was eighty 
feet high and softly curved inward against 
the stream, huge iron pipes: carried the 
sweet waters downward along the gorge 
and out intotheopen valley. There, near 
the mouth of the gorge, above the town, 
they separated, one going by the northern 
ridge toward the sea, the other by the 
southern slope, and both spilling their 
crystal freight, through ditch and minor 
pipe, among the myriad roots that netted 
the valley’s sides and floor. 

In March, when much of the outer world 
was bleak, with cold mire under foot, a 
dead heaven overhead, and rough winds 
between, the vale of San Marko was like 
a still, warm hollow in Paradise. This 
was what Allen Harp said to his little 
mother, as they stood together in the 
porch of their cottage above the town 
and looked downward toward the sea. 
There was a note of joy in his voice as 
with one whose heart rises ; it seemed as 
if he might easily break into song. The 
little mother standing by his side clasped 
her thin hands about the young man’s 
arm, and laid her withered cheek against 
him caressingly. It was a meagre, many- 
lined face, but as delicately cut as an in- 
taglio, and infinitely sweet and placid of 
expression. The eyes behind the glasses 
were dimmed a little with years, and per- 
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haps saw the fair world lying below not 
very clearly, but they were as kindly as 
love itself. After a moment the youth 
stooped his head and kissed the white hair 
lying against his arm, and the little mother 
looked up. The son’s face was much like 
the mother's, but stronger. The eyes 
were larger and of a deeper blue, but not 
more warm and kindly ; about the mouth 
and nose and chin was the same fine 
chiselling, but the forehead was wider and 
more reflective, and all was smooth and 
colored delicately with the hues of youth. 

‘«Then you like it better here than in 
Maine, Allen? And you feel stronger?’’ 
queried the mother, peering tenderly up 
into the tall boy’s face. 

«Oh, very, very much better, mother !”’ 
There was the same note in his voice, as 
if it had come singing from heart to lips 
and there dropped into commoner cadence. 
The film of pink in his thin cheeks deep- 
ened and his eyes glistened with light. 
“It is like heaven, little mother!’’ he 
cried, pressing her against his side. In- 
leed, the exclamation seemed justified, 
such a grateful heat was in the air, the 
blue of the distant sea and overhanging 
sky was so tender, and the valley from 
mouth to inner tip was sown so thick with 
blossoms. But a sweeter heat than sun- 
shine, a tenderer light than ever lay on 
sea or sky, a finer perfume than blossoms 
ever exhale, were making summer in the 
boy ; the first delight of love, exquisite, 
luminous, that made the world seem won- 
derful. 

«« AndI am well, little mother ; as strong 
as any man !’’ he cried exultantly, smit- 
ing himself lightly upon the chest. But 
a slight fit of coughing followed the jar, 
and the slenderness of his figure and .the 
clear pallor of his flesh belied his words. 

The mother peered fondly, hopefully, 
into his face. ‘*You are better, Allen,”’ 
she said, «‘ but you must still be careful, 
dear.”’ 

‘And we have been buttwo months 
here, mother,’’ he said. ‘Oh, by next 
autumn I shall be quite strong enough to 
go back to college. To think, I had but 
one year more!’’ The ringing pitch of 
his voice fell a little and the light in his 
eyes receded. They stood a moment in 
silence looking outward. ‘I like it won- 
derfully here,’ he said, half reflectively. 
‘‘Do you think, mother, it would be best 
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for me to go back after all? I like fruit- 
farming ; I never was more happy, mother, 
not even when I was a child.’’ 

The dim old eyes under the glasses filled 
with tears, both from inward bitterness 
and joy. She saw the elysian slavery into 
which he had fallen, the bondage that 
elated as with wine. She divined it un- 
erringly ; another love than for herself— 
deep-reaching, feverish, with power to 
swerve him from old grooves and long- 
cherished intentions—had risen within 
him. For days past she had been half- 
conscious of its coming, in his quicker 
step, his brighter eye, his spasms of hur- 
ried work, his dreamy reveries and wan- 
derings on the mountain, but with his last 
words the truth leaped clearly into her 
consciousness, pressing something like a 
thorn into her mother heart. And yet her 
pale, worn boy had been so transformed in 
mind and body by its coming, had been 
made so quick of step, so eager for life, 
her nature turned sweet to the very core 
with gratitude. She put her hand about 
his neck with a caressing, restraining 
movement, and her lifted face shone with 
a sorrowful sort of radiance. 

‘‘Wherever your health is best and 
wherever you are happiest, dear, I am 
willing you should stay,’’ she said. 

‘«‘Thank you, little mother,’’ he cried. 
‘«Then in the fall, instead of going back 
to college, I shall build an addition to the 
cottage here on the left, we will buy the 
bit of gravelly ground back of the orange 
grove and plant it with olives, and extend 
the vineyard into the upper corner there. 
It will be heaven, mother!’’ and he 
kissed and strained her an instant against 
his side in sheer delight. Then he went 
springily down into the little orange grove 
to the right of the house and began dig- 
ging tiny trenches and turning the irri- 
gating waters about. His breath came 
short, and now and then a slight spasm 
of coughing shook him, but between times 
he sang in a high, gay key, or whistled as 
he worked. - 

The mother watched him a moment in 
a sad, pleased silence, then entered the 
cottage, her slight form bent a little more 
than its wont, as with an added year or 
two of life, her face a trifle less placid, 
but even sweeter than before with the 
touch of sorrow in its tender glow. 
‘Please God it may make him really 
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“sENoR HARP WILL ENTER WITH ME,”’ SHE SAID. 


well!’’ she whispered fervently, and 
stood looking mistily at the open window 
opposite. Roses in wide bloom and buds 
half-blown were nodding in at the window, 
a bee tumbled out of one of them upon 
the sill and whined angrily as he un- 
tangled his yellow legs, a humming bird 
darted in and stood still a moment in mid 
air peering at her, but she did not see 
them. A slim, willowy figure was before 
her fancy, swaying its silk and lace in- 
vestiture through the cool, soft light of the 
church below the town. The rich olive 
flesh of the Spanish girl looked creamy 
pink behind the dark laces, her arched 
brows had the effect of delicate blue-black 
pencillings, and the luminous black eyes 
beneath them seem suddenly to turn a 
limpid brown as they light upon the 
mantling face of her boy. ‘Please God 
it may make him wholly well,’’ she whis- 
pered again, as the vision passed and 
Allen's song came in- through the open 
door. 

Early that evening, while the upper air 


was yet purple, though he walked in dusky 
olive, Allen went down across the shady 
plaza, along the fragrant streets and into 
the bottom of the valley. Presently he 
came to a huge cube of brick, which, with 
turrets at the corners, tall chimneys and 
hanging baivonies, and softened by the 
golden dusk, looked not unlike a castle. 
Everywhere, up the sides of the house, 
over the balconies and even about some 
of the chimneys, ran a tangle of flowering 
vines. The surrounding walls were softly 
aflame with them, and the great winery 
buildings back of the residence had not 
gone ungarlanded. Sefior Manuel Brio- 
nas; the owner, was prosperous—that 
was plain. He was of an old California 
family, Spanish, and of an Andulusian 
strain on his’ mother’s side, but himself 
had married a Mexican lady, now some 
years dead. But one child, Conchita, the 
girl of Mrs. Harp’s revery, came of this 
union, and she it was who welcomed 
Allen now. As he stood in the wide, cool 
entrance she came suddenly floating out 
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of the shadows to meet him, her hand ex- 
tended, her eyes softening. To Harp she 
seemed borne forward upon an infinitely 
gentle wind, the touch of her foot was 
so light, the sway of her body so easy, 
and the air seemed so moved and sweet- 
ened by her coming. His head swam a 
little, poor fellow! though she only 
touched his hand with the tingling tips 
of her fingers, and bowed away from him 
with her eyes at his feet. 

«Sefior Harp will enter with me the 
patio; my father and Sefiora Gurero, 
with others, are there,’’ she said. 

Her voice, like the voices of many 
Spanish women, was an exquisitely soft 
bass, thick, but creamy and smooth as 
her skin. Her visitor bowed and thanked 
her—his voice seemed of a higher key 
than hers—and followed her inward 
through the wide hall. An antique lamp, 
an old Cordovan relic, depending from 
the ceiling, threw down a dim light 
through its rosy globe and turned them 
pink as they passed beneath it. The 
walls, wainscoted neck-high in polished 
English oak, glistened dully on the left, 
and on the right the pink flare fell through 
a high carved screen of Moorish spindle 
work upon the rich stair that mounted to 
the chambers above. Passing from the 
hall, they entered a reception room, dim, 
musky, well furnished, and from that 
the patio, an open court in the centre of 
the house. It was a cool and delightful 
place. Lamps burned softly here and 
there ; flowers, tropic and native, bright- 
ened the inclosure everywhere, and in the 
midst a little fountain leaped up from the 
centre of a mound of blossoms and fell 
back into their open mouths, a shower 
of jewels. Above, a balcony, upon which 
the chambers opened, circled the court, 
and below upon the ground lay a broad 
horseshoe of polished floor, with tables, 
divans, seats and whatnots. At one of 
the tables Sefiora Gurero, Conchita’s 
chaperon, and Sefior Brionas, the master, 
with two gentlemen of Hebraic cast, were 
playing at cards. Upon one of the divans, 
in half-recumbent pose, rested a young 
Spaniard of great physical beauty. His 
eyes were round, large and of a bright 
black, his skin an exceedingly delicate 
bronze, and his small head and face more 
finely cut than those of many beautiful 
women. Somehow, to Allen, he had the 
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effect of one of the smali, still-sailing, 
clean-cut hawks that used to sometimes 
cross close over his head as he walked 
when a child with his mother in the 
woods of Maine. Now, as then, he was 
startled by the keen, bold eyes that looked 
suddenly into his own as Conchita bade 
them be acquainted. <‘Sefior Perez was 
not long from Mexico—the city,’’ she 
murmured ; ‘‘ he was building a residence 
in the valley below them. Had not Sefior 
Harp ever met him? No, surely, for 
Sefior Perez had been South to bring his 
mother ; they must be friends.’’ As they 
stood facing each other, however, there 
was a look of recoil and trepidation in the 
Saxon youth’s eyes, anda gleam of jeal- 
ous, aggressive resentment in the Span- 
iard’s. Harp had spent several evenings 
during the past month with Conchita 
in this enchanted spot; evenings that 
had gone quickly, like the passage of 
delicious dreams ; when even the sharp- 
eyed Gurero had indulgently gone away 
for a little time, and left them to sit on 
the divan and sing together, the Spanish 
girl softly touching the accompaniment 
from the strings of her guitar with her 
creamy fingers, and visiting the bashful 
face of the Saxon boy now and then with a 
look from her passionate eyes that sent a 
thrill of pleasure through his blood. The 
tropic air of the place, the heady odor of 
roses, cape jasmines, pomegranates and 
orange blooms, the play of the fountain 
in the light, the fall of its waters among 
the golden-hearted lilies, the dreamy love- 
songs sung by the girl in the Spanish 
tongue, the sweet heat of her odorous, 
beautiful body when at times she leaned 
so near to him that the yellow locks of the 
one and the dusky hair of the other 
touched, had appealed powerfully to the 
boy’s nature, stunted a little, perhaps, by 
the dry social soil of New England. 
Added to this was his love—fresh, and 
riotous with youth. But now—surely he 
had lighted on unwelcome ground; in- 
stinctively he felt himself within another’s 
field, in a path where he might not pluck 
further flowers of happiness without being 
torn with thorns. 

The others had risen upon the entrance 
of Conchita and Harp. Sefiora Gurero 
looked pleased—evidently she liked the 
young New Englander ; but Sefior Brio- 
nas, bald, heavy-eyed, heavy-bodied and 
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dark, looked a shade darker and a trifle 
heavier as he bade him welcome. The 
sefior was not inhospitable; few were 
more gracious in his class—a folk admi- 
rable indeed in this regard ; but something 
in the young man’s advent certainly did 
not please him. The other two players 
in the interrupted game were wine men 
from San Francisco—tasters of, and bid- 
ders for, the ruddy contents of the huge 
tuns back of the residence ; and when the 
salutations were done Harp begged that 
they would go on with their cards, a prof- 
fer accepted with seeming relief— the 
sefiora now and again throwing him a 
handsome smile, the sefior turning a dark 
look by times in his direction, with the 
wine tasters oblivious to his presence. 

Then an awkward moment fell between 
the three about the divan; Sefior Perez 
retained a guitar in his hand, which he 
had held when Harp came in; a mando- 
lin lay on the other end of the divan; 
evidently Conchita and he had been in- 
terrupted in a duet. Something sharp 
shot through the pale visitor’s heart, but 
he only bowed with a little sweep of the 
hand toward the divan, and the girl re- 
sumed her place by Perez’ side, and took 
up the mandolin. 

‘‘T beg the sefiorita and sefior will not 
stop playing,’’ said Harp. «I am fond 
of music. I have but a moment from my 
walk ; I would be glad to listen.”’ 

The girl drew her fingers harshly across 
thestrings and gave him a glittering flash 
from her dark eyes. ‘Ah, the white 
sefior would run away ; he would not fight 
for me; he has a weak heart,’’ the con- 
temptuous glance seemed to say. She 
turned a little toward Perez and swept her 
fingers across the strings. 

‘‘Sefior Harp comes not often to hear 
the music; let us play,’’ she said. 

The words seemed to remove the New 
England youth to a colder distance ; he 
felt put away a little on his rival’s account, 
his intimacy with Conchita miscolored to 
please the handsome Spaniard; and yet in 
his timid heart he could not have wished 
the real facts known. He paled a little 
and sat and listened. 

The music rose in perfect time, plaint- 
ive, lulling and dreamy. The repelling, 
distrustful gleam melted out of the Span- 
iard’s eyes ; they softened forgetfully, and 
he lifted them with Conchita's toward.the 











stars that looked down silently into the 
patio. A rapt expression grew in the 
girl’s face, her eyes looked lustrous and 
soft. Music for the moment had made 
captive their tropic hearts. 

Harp looked at them steadfastly for a 
time, these children of the noon, whose 
blood ran thick and passionate with cen- 
turies ofsun. Ah, how beautiful and how 
like they were! Surely he had dreamed a 
fallacious, foolish dream ; she could not be 
for him—not for him—but for this other, 
this bronze Apollo from the odorous South. 
An aching grew in his throat with the 
thought, a heavy loneliness in his boyish 
breast ; he listened, but seemed to only 
partly hear ; he looked, but saw glistering- 
ly like one who sees through water. Sud- 
denly, with a crescendo swell and a little 
crash of melody, the movement ended and 
Conchita dropped her eyes upon his face. 

‘‘ Madre de—! The sefior cries!’’ She 
said in a low voice. Then, with sudden 
shame for her words, a little dash of rosy 
blood leaped up in her cheeks, and she put 
out her hand toward him with a quick 
movement of appeal and sympathy. 
‘«« Sefior Harp is too fond—of—music ; the 
piece was sad,”’ she said. 

‘It was very nice,’’ said Harp, simply. 

The Spaniard looked at himoddly. «If 
the sefiorita will, we shall try a quicker 
piece,’’ he said. They dashed into a fan- 
dango movement, with body, face and eye 
instantly mirroring the giddy spirit of 
the music, but to Harp somehow it rat- 
tled jarringly. 

‘«« Did it please the sefior more?’’ asked 
the girl when they had finished, panting 
a little and rosy as if she had in@eed gone 
through the dance. 

‘‘T thought the other pleasanter,’’ he 
answered quietly. Perez looked at him 
with an ungracious shrug. “Ah, the 
white sefior is sick with love ; he should 
know himself a fool,’’ his action said. 

Instantly the girl began a plaintive 
Spanish song, a low, crooning, sorrowful 
lament, that touched them all to silence. 
Even the card players stopped and listened. 
Perez turned a hard, glittering look on her 
face, and Harp’s chin sank on his breast 
and his eyes fluttered shut. «She is 
singing for him,’’ glowered Perez. He 
looked up; the moon was swimming in 
among the stars in the blue space over- 
head ; the girl’s eyes were fixed upon it. 
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Harp moved his head from side to side 
when thesong was ended, but said nothing, 
The wine tasters clapped their hands and 
the game began again; the girl made a 
movement as if throwing off the solemn 
spell, and said to Harp, «It was of the 
moon, the song, and—oh, Sefiora Gurero, 
was not the night this when the moon 
shall be made dark—e—eclipsed?’’ She 
turned suddenly toward the card players. 

After a moment’s thought Sefiora Gurero 
said that it should fall upon the morrow 
night. 

« Ah,’’cried Conchita, springing up and 
striking her little hands together de- 
lightedly, ‘‘shall we then not see it from 
above the valda? The changing lights 
upon the sea! the coming of shadows in 
the valley ! the cloth of black drawn over 
the moon’s face! Ah, Sefior Perez, Sefior 
Harp, sefiora, shall we not see it from the 
mountain? My father, the sefior, will pro- 
vide machos for us 
to ride upon, will 4 ' 
henot?’’ Herhand SM \ Fn 
was on the father’s SY 
shoulder: He — 
turned his head and Br\o \ r 
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“‘sENOR HARP IS TOO FOND—OF—MUSIC ; THE PIECE WAS SAD.” 
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assented with a kiss upon the little fin- 
gers. 

‘«« Ah, sefiors, shall you not go?’’ She 
turned toward Harp and Perez. The one 
expressed his pleasure in English, the 
other in Spanish, and Harp arose and 
with a pleasant «‘Good night’’ went out. 
Conchita accompanied him to the entrance 
and sent him away with a look that kept 
a spark of sweet fire moving in his veins 
through half the night. 

As evening fell on the morrow, Harp, 
Perez, Conchita and Sefiora Gurero were 
riding along the path which wound around 
the waist of Golden Peak and upward to 
its summit. As they rose the valley dwin- 
dled and the sea widened ; but presently 
as the sun went down a thin white mist 
lifted from all the visible deep and mov- 
ing up the great hollow stood still and 
over it like a vast arch of silver. At 
points they could see under this fleecy 
canopy, noting with exclamations of won- 
der how small the valley and its varied 
furniture appeared, and with what beauty 
of colors the sea and sun beat in at its 
distant mouth. Again they were above 
it, and the long red rays of the sunset fell 
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along its milky roof in many shades of 
rose and gold. 

Conchita and Harp kept much together 
—it seemed the girl’s doing—and were gay 
with snatches of song and shouts of de- 
light, while the sefiora and Perez rode 
ahead ; the former troubled of look, but 
garrulous ; the latter polite and observant, 
but dark and hurtful of eye. In odd mo- 
ments Harp felt himself encroaching, upon 
what, he could scarcely have told, yet a 
twinge of timidity took him at times, a 
faint dread of trouble, of enmity, of phys- 
ical and moral combat with his rival, from 
which he unconsciously recoiled. But 
the beauty of earth and heaven, the pres- 
ence and infectious gayety of Conchita, 
her unaffected but obvious preference for 
himself, were like wine to his heart. He 
told her something of his life: he was an 
only child; his father, now several years 
dead, had been a New England minister. 
He had counted on entering the minis- 
try himself after graduation; his mother 
wished it. But now he had determiried 
on making her a home here; they had 
not very much, but he should work hard ; 
he liked the valley so well he thought he 
should never care to leave it. The girl 
looked gratified, but fell curiously silent ; 
perhaps his having been so near the priest- 
hood, asshetermed it, made her grave ; but, 
whatever the cause, she presently threw it 
off and thereafter was doubly gay. When 
twilight began to gather they stopped ona 
level bench of ground halfway up the breast 
of the mountain, and ate a bit of lunch 
which thesefiora had brought in a maleta 
behind her saddle. They purposed stay- 
ing there to witness the eclipse, but ere 
long a great cloud came over the ridges 
from the South, followed by another and 
another, until they looked out under 
leagues of billowy fleece. The white pack 
rested its edge against the mountain just 
above their heads, turning slowly off to- 
ward the North like an ice floe bearing 
around an island. After a time it grew 
almost motionless, and they seemed 
doomed to disappointment. The cloud 
pack was as wide as the visible heaven. 

‘«« We shall go above it,’’ cried Conchita ; 
‘it will be most beautiful!’’ Sefiora 
Gurero demurred, but the wayward Con- 
chita stamped the lichened stones with her 
little foot, mounted her macho and set 
off up the trail with a song upon her lips. 
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As she entered the cloud Harp was close 
behind her ; Perez, gloomy and taciturn, 
lagged a little in the rear, with the sefiora 
following, but protesting shrilly to the 
last. In a moment they were enveloped 
in mist; stricken as with a gray blind- 
ness ; each grew invisible to the other, and 
the machos seemed walking only upon 
a brownish, milky medium of shadow. 
Harp fell silent ; the feat seemed foolish 
and full of danger, but Conchita’s voice 
rose before and above him, singing in the 
mist, and the machos kept the trail un- 
erringly. Suddenly, much as if they 
were rising to the surface of water from 
a great depth, the mist grew luminous 
and they burst out in moonlight on the 
summit. 

All above was blue and clear, and 
swarming with stars. A faint wind was 
moving toward the North and the moon 
hung large and low inthe East. Conchita 
stopped and Harp was at once by her 
side. Her mantilla had fallen about her 
shoulders, tiny jet sparks of moisture 
twinkled on her lashes and hair and she 
leaned toward him with glistening, laugh- 
ing eyes. 

‘‘Did Sefior Harp fear?’’ she cried, 
reaching her hand toward him chaffingly. 

‘«‘Only for you, darling!’’ he stam- 
mered, with a sudden wild, overmaster- 
ing thrill. «‘Only for you!’’ and he 
snatched the taunting hand and crushed 
it against his lips. 

The girl’s face went white as if her 
quick breath had been smitten with frost ; 
she caught her hand away; Perez was 
standing behind them. In a moment 
Sefiora Gurero’s little beast rose out of 
the mist, trembling and puffing under its 
burden. «Ah, it is wonderful! It is 
divine!’’ exclaimed the lady, forgetting 
her anger in admiration of the marvel- 
lous view. They rode forward to the 
crown of the mountain and dismounted. 
The scene was very beautiful. As far as 
the eye could reach in all directions spread 
a level sea of cloud. It was much as if 
millions upon millions of fleeces of infi- 
nitely white wool, netted with silver 
threads and dashed here and there with 
faintest rose, lay floating in an ocean of 
golden bronze. Far out toward the hori- 
zon the mass lay still and vaguely brown, 
like a dim waste of rust, while close about 
the mountain it ebbed slowly northward, 
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gently rising and falling as from an un- 
der wind. As the moon rose, slicing 
through a single cloud which hung high 
in the East, this Doréan ocean widened 
with the light to a vast sea of flickering 
pearl. Here and there along its billows 
ran fleet glintings, opal fires and iris 
tints, while the bronze hollows between 
the waves turned a tender orange, deepen- 
ing in the outer trenches to a dead red 
gold. The dull mountain top, with its 
clumps of stunted chaparral and jagged 
rocks, took on a phantom look and the 
faces and forms of the watchers turned 
silvery in the reflection. At times the 
mountain seemed to move as they gazed 
steadily on the cloud sea drifting by. In 
one of these moments of illusion Con- 
chita caught Harp’s hand involuntarily, 
but dropped it and went waveringly to a 
rock and sat down. Harp came and stood 
beside her, the warm sense of her hand 
still sweet upon his lips, its , 
touch still tingling in his YP IA 
palm. The sefiora, too, was /// 
dizzy and sat down, but Perez ,/ 
stood apart, silent, with head 

uncovered and a face that ‘/ 
looked like hard white silver //// 
in the flare. All were awed 
into silence or but whispered 
exclamations, by the impres- /// 
sive vision, the inde- 
scribable stillness, the = 
sense of separation from 
the world and of 
drifting on an un- 
stable island in an 
unreal sea. Pres- 
ently there came a 
change, however: 
the moon began to enter the 
earth's shadow. As the obscura- 
tion progressed the ocean of pearl 
changed to a wide sea of undu- 
lating amber, then to a burnt-sienna hue, 
and far out upon its bosom to a blackish 
umber. Suddenly the sea of vapor sank 
down a hundred feet or more, then as 
suddenly rose to a level with their feet. 
The phenomenon was indescribably start- 
ling, and as the seeming flood came up 
like something dreadful to ingulf them, 
Harp threw his arm protectingly about 
the girl’s shoulders with an involuntary 
cry of fear, and she flattened her face 
against his side with her arms about him. 
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The sefiora sprang up unconsciously and 
made the sign of the cross upon forehead 
and breast, but Perez stood like a statue, 
his eyes upon Conchita and Harp. In an 
instant they were disengaged and the 
girl looked up with a grating, curious 
laugh. Perez was standing before them. 

His eyes glittered in the dim, brown 
air, but his face was quiet. ‘‘ Sefior Harp 
shall come a moment with me; I have 
that I wish him to hear,’’ he said in a 
low, dry tone. 

Harp paled a little but followed him. 
They passed to the left between some 
chaparral clumps and beyond a rick of 
bowlders into a little open space. Sud- 
denly Perez stopped and turning quickly 
smote the youth a light blow in the face. 
The boy recoiled with a smothered cry of 
astonishment, and putting his hand up 
to his cheek, peered oddly into the Span- 
iard’s face. The dim atmosphere was 
















‘“*l AM NOT SO WELL, MOTHER,’’ HE SAID HUSKILY. 


still of that strange burnt-sienna tinge ; 
the ground, their clothing and their 
flesh seemed covered with rust; and all 
about them swayed the wide, russet, va- 
porous sea. The Spaniard’s face looked 
unreal and hideous in the weird half- 
light ; its murderous expression sent a 
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thrill of terror along Harp’s shrinking 
nerves. 

‘‘What—what do you mean?” he 
gasped. 

‘You shall fight me!’’ hissed Perez. 
‘« Not here, not now, but tomorrow, down 
in the valley, at the dam of San Marko ; 
there you shall make me satisfied !’’ His 
fingers worked nervously and his voice 
quivered with anger. 

‘I cannot fight,’”’ said Harp, with sud- 
den disgust. «It is brutal. I never 
struck anyone in my life.’ 

Perez glared at him in amazement. 
‘‘ Sefior Harp has a white liver ; he is a 
coward !’’ he cried. 

Harp lifted his doubled fist, but put it 
down and looked at him with a flushed 
face. <‘*No,"’ he said, “I have been 
taught that a man who strikes another in 
anger is a coward and—a—brute. I be- 
lieve it is true.”’ 

‘« Sefior Harp shall not strike with his 
fists; he shall strike with a knife; he 
shall make me satisfied !’’ 

Harp made an involuntary gesture of 
horror with his hands and stepped back. 
‘‘God in heaven !’’ he said slowly, ‘‘do 
you think I am that sort of a man? to 
strike with—a—knife !”’ 

‘No, I don’t think the sefior is such 
aman; he is a coward,’’ snarled the 
Spaniard. 


Harp was silent an instant. ‘‘ Why do- 
you ask such athing of me?’’ he said 
huskily. ‘Is it because she is my 
friend ?’’ 


‘‘ It is because she shall not be yours !”’ 
The Spaniard ground the words through 
his teeth. 

‘*T could not fight and shed blood even 
for her,’’ said Harp. ‘‘ There are ways of 
wooing less savage than that: if nof, I 
shall lose her.’’ 

‘‘ Sefior Harp shall go everywhere a dog 
then ; fora coward he shall be known to all 
men!’’ ‘The words came threatening and 
hateful. Harp’s face turned ashen in the 
rusty gloom; he stepped close to Perez 
with clinched fists, then, with a sudden 
revulsion of feeling, turned and walked 
away. An odd distaste for life was at the 
bottom of his heart, a qualm of repug- 
nance shook him. How animal it was, 
this strife for possession! He felt some- 
how debased in spirit and went forward 
with his eyes upon the ground. A figure 
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like a shadow fled before him around the 
rocks and between the chaparral clumps, 
but he did not see it ; even the strange 
ocean of misty copper, breaking away 
from the mountain here and there, had 
lost its interest. 

As they rode down the mountain a half- 
hour later Conchita kept by herself, and 
when they dismounted at the gate of the 
Brionas residence she was silent. She 
did not bid them enter, or even say good 
night, and Harp went dejectedly along 
the odorous streets, across the plaza, and 
up to his mother’s cottage, while Perez 
went down the valley to his new house 
with a curse upon his lips. 

The offending youth made a sorry night 
of it ; what sleep he got was of a feverish, 
unrestful sort, and toward morning he 
had a most bitter dream : Conchita seemed 
standing with Perez before the altar 
in the church below the town, and the 
words that made them man and wife were 
being said. The room seemed empty of 
people, and chilly and dark, save for the 
priest and young couple by the altar, and 
a soft gray light which enveloped them. 
He alone was witness, sitting back in the 
gloom with eyes that welled over with 
tears of loneliness and a great self-pity, 
half sweet and half a stifling anguish. 
The feeling woke him and he sat up; his 
cheeks were wet. 

A gray haze was filtering in through 
the window, and he arose and dressed him- 
self and went out, moved by restlessness. 
He felt weak and bent, and paused now 
and then to cough, but went a little way 
up the slope back of the house and sat 
down. A thin bluish vapor lay over the 
bottom of the valley and along the margin 
of the sea ; beyond that a reflected dawn, 
thrown over the mountains from the East, 
was kindling upon the waters. Helooked 
at ita moment, then rose and went aim- 
lessly back tothe house again. When 
his mother came out upon the porch after 
atime, he was sitting on the lower step 
gazing vacantly at the gravel in the walk. 
She gave a little Cry of surprise ; she had 
thought him still asleep. The sound 
wakened him from his bitter revery and 
he looked up. His face was so pale and 
unnatural of expression she came down at 
once to his side. 

‘‘What is it, dear?’’ she said, laying 
her arm about his neck. 
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so well, mother,’’ he said huskily. 

She read his features a moment silently. 
“Ts it for—is it on her account?’’ she 
said. 

He nodded his head, and scuffed the 
gravel with his foot in a disturbed way. 
The mother stood still a moment, with 
something like resentment brightening 
her dim old eyes, then suddenly laid her 
withered cheek down upon his bowed 
head, and when she lifted her face there 
were tears upon his short, light curls. 

«We will go East again, dear, if you 
wish it,’’ she said. 

His body stiffened, much as if he had 
set his feet against a solid object beyond 
which some power had sought to pull 
him. «* No, mother, I do not wish it yet ; 
[ am not ready ; perhaps I shall never be.’’ 
His voice grated with a touch of obstinacy, 
and he got up and went down and began 
digging among the orange trees. 

When the mother had breakfast ready 
he went in and ate a few bites in silence, 
then came out and began work again. 
Presently one of Sefior Brionas’ servants 
came along by the garden wall. He bore 
an envelope in his hand which he handed 
over the wall to Harp. The young man 
took it and broke the seal and read : 


«« SENor,—Tonight you have set to 
come. You need not. Sefior Harp is a 
coward. I heard what he said upon the 
mountain. I wish to never see his face 
again. CONCHITA.”’ 


The reader looked up; the three lines 
written across the paper seemed stamped 
everywhere in the air in quivering charac- 
ters of black. There rose a soft crackling 
in his ears, and he leaned against the wall 
forsupport. «I wish tonever—see—your 

—face—again !’’ he whispered slowly. 
His flesh looked pinched and colorless, 
and his eyes had, for the moment, the half- 
horrified, dazed expression of one who re- 
ceives a mortal hurt. 4He moved away a 
few paces and stood looking at the ground. 
Suddenly he drew a deep breath, walked 
over to the wall, and taking a pencil from 
his pocket, wrote upon the back of Con- 
chita’s note: 


‘«‘SENOR PEREZ,—I will be at the dam 
by noon. 


ALLEN HARP.”’ 
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He looked in her anxious, sympathetic 
face, and his lips quivered : «I am not 








‘* HE CARRIED IT TO THE LIGHT AND FELT THE EDGE 
OF THE BLADE.” 


He folded it and placed it in the broken 
envelope with no thought of conventions, 
and put it in the hand of the astonished 
servant. ‘Take it to Sefior Perez,’’ he 
said. <‘‘Sefiorita Brionas wishes him to 
have it; she will be best pleased and 
served if you take it quickly.’’ 

The man looked at it, nodded, grinned, 
and hurried away upon his errand. Then 
a profound quiet fell upon the youth ; at 
its bottom a vague amazement that cor- 
poral pain should seem so trivial a thing, 
could be so indifferently invited. Prior 
to this moment he had never approached 
it, or witnessed its reflection in the faces 
of others, without a sense of shrinking. 
Now all fear of it seemed numbed in him ; 
death itself scarcely appealed to him at 
all ; somehow he could not feel or realize 
it. He took his coat from the limb of an 
orange tree, where he had thrown it upon 
going to work, and putting it on, entered 
the house. His eyes had a dull, steady 
look ; his features were strangely grave. 
He went directly to his room, opened a 
trunk, and taking a Spanish dagger from 
it, carried it to the light and felt the edge 
of the blade. The knife, a fine weapon, 
with carbuncles set in the handle, was one 
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an uncle who once followed the sea had 
given him back in Maine. He had never 
cared for it ; indeed, he had never taken it 
from its sheath without a touch of repug- 
nance, inwardly disquieted by the cruel 
purpose for which it was made. Now, 
even when he had come to its actual use, 
the sight of it gave him no discomfort of 
mind ; the delicate intuitions of his moral 
nature seemed suspended by the shock he 
had received; the constant warnings 
against evil which his soul had hitherto 
given him were hushed ; the horrible tool 
in his hand was only a piece of sharp iron 
with which he should show her that he 
was not a boy, physically weak and mean. 
He did not weigh the hazard, count the 
consequence or consider his rival; he 
felt no especial anger, no goad of jeal- 
ous rage; only hurt to death in his love 
—an unbearable wretchedness of heart— 
which should somehow pass away with 
the execution of her fearful wish. He 
stood a moment touching the ends of his 
fingers along the knife’s edge, and looking 
with adull, misty stare at the window. ‘I 
wish to never—see—his—face—again !’”’ 
he muttered, and putting the weapon in 
his pocket, went out into the other room. 
His mother had gone down into the town 
and he paused and stood still an instant 
in the silence. The clock ticked softly 
on the mantel, a book his mother had 
been reading lay open on the table, her 
glasses by it. The sight cut into his 
heart, his eyes filled, and he fell upon his 
knees and laid his face in the book and 
kissed it. After a moment he got up, 
looked around the room and went out ; 
his mad resolve was not dislodged, it 
seemed fixed at the bottom of his nature. 

A half hour later he stood by San 
Marko’s dam. He had walked rapidly, 
without being constious of it, looking 
down at the middle of the road as he went, 
and revolving his misery and all its direct 
incentives in a sort of stupor. Twice, in 
an indistinct way, he had felt a soft thrill 
in the earth ; had seemed to see the ground 
shift a little from left to right, and paused 
and put his hand to his brow ; he thought 
it only dizziness, and instantly pressed 
forward again, intent upon his dreadful 
task. Now, arrived at the place of trial, 
he walked restlessly up and down, impa- 
tient of delay. The dam, replenished by 


the winter rains, was full to the lip though 
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the waste weir was carrying a white sheet 
of water to the gulf below. He walked out 
upon the great impeding wall and stood 
looking into the water. It was very clear ; 
the sun struck deep into it, and he could 
see fish, touched with faint prismatic tints 
by the light, swimming indolently to and 
fro in the reflected heaven below. A hawk, 
mirrored from the sky above, seemed sail- 
ing among them. He looked up San 
Marko’s gorge ; for a mile or more the re- 
tarded water lay init, deep, heavy, shining; 
beyond that it curved and he could not 
follow it. A sudden sense of the enormous 
weight of this fluid bulk, of its all but in- 
calculable pressure against the wall on 
which he stood, sprang upin his mind. 
What if it should overpower the wall! A 
chill flew over his body with the thought. 
He turned and looked down the gorge, and 
a vision flashed through his mind that 
swept it clean of bitterness. He went 
weakly along the top of the dam to the 
shore and sat down. His mood for mur- 
der had fallen flat ; his normal old timid- 
ity of heart was back again. He took the 
dagger from his pocket and looked at it. 
He had come here to drive this cold, sharp 
tongue of iron into the warm body of a 
human being ! To feel the hot blood spurt 
out upon his hands as it entered! To 
commit murder! «‘*My God!’ he sud- 
denly gasped, and, rising, flung the knife 
with all his power far out into the pond. 
Over and over it turned, flashing in the 
sunlight as it went, and smote a little heap 
of gleaming spherules from the surface 
when it fell. The fish shot after it like 
limber arrows as it went to the bottom, 
and when it struck were instantly about 
it in a ring, peering at the carbuncled hilt 
and shining blade with yellow, vacuous 
eyes. But Harp did not look in the direc- 
tion it had gone after it left his hand, 
but turned and stepped out into the road 
leading down toward the town, trembling 
with horror of himself. He felt deadly 
weak ; the drop from his mad exaltation 
of purpose left him seemingly without 
physical strength; he began to cough, and 
went waveringly along the road a little 
way—if he met Perez he would not care. 
Suddenly a soft tremor of the ground ran 
under his feet ; he saw the pines ahead of 
him tip slightly and oscillate ; he put his 
hand to his brow—he was dizzy again. He 
steadied himself, but ere he had taken a 
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half-score of steps that awesome, 
all-pervading thrill ran through the 
world again ; the ground rose with 
him and pitched sharply toward the 
South with a deep-reaching, inde- 
scribable jar. He saw the pines 
leap up and settle back, heard the 
waters of the dam thrash against 
the shore and the great wall split 
with a report like the bursting of a 
cannon. Instantly he got upon his 
feet, for the earthquake shock had 
thrown him down, and ran toward 
the dam. There was the look in his 
face the dead sometimes have who 
perish in the teeth 

of some great hor- aie 
ror, a transfiguring 
expression of haste 
and fright. uz 

He seemed to see {} 

as with the swift il- * | 
lumination of light- 
ning the great 
structure topple 
and crash into the 
abyss below, the 
waters go over it 
like the levelling 
breath of God, the 
bowlders hurled 
from their beds, the 
roots of the pine == 
trees high in the 
air, the fall of 
houses in the vale 
below, the wreck of 
gear, his mother’s, 
Conchitas and a 
thousand dead faces 
whirling on the sur- 
face of the flood, and 
orchard, vineyard, 
town and all the 
valley’s beauteous 
store ingulfed, up- 
rooted and hurled 
outward into the 
unfeeling sea. In 
a moment he was 
upon the dam. Its waters were 
still rocking, and the great 
wall seemed to tremble under 
his feet. A thin rent pierced 


th 
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it from apex to base, at most 
points not wider than the 
blade of a knife. 


Seemingly 
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escaped ; 


was left, 
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“‘A THIN RENT PIERCED IT FROM 


BASE TO APEX.” 


large as a man’s body. 
this the water tore as from the 
nozzle of a hydraulic giant, 
striking the point of its long 
prismatic column into the base 
of the mountain 200 feet below. 
Almost in an instant it had up- 
rooted a huge pine, which trem- 
bled a moment, turned around, 
and fell crashing into the bed of 
the gorge. 

A fresh sense of the water’s de- 
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the wall had opened slightly as 
the ground rose, and shut to- 
gether as it fell, and at but one 
point had any of the masonry 
some twenty feet 
downward an oblong aperture 
in size wellnigh as 


Through 


structive strength 
rushed over him 
with this phenom- 
enon. The dam 
seemed to sway in 
the air like some- 
thing light in the 
wind and he 
dropped upon it 
face down and 
clung to the rocks. 
When his dizziness 
had passed he crept 
over to the fissure 
and looked down; 
a thousand silver 
bubbles were rac- 
ing into it, which, 
as they emerged 
on the lower side, 
popped like burst- 
ing cartridges ; the 
masonry was being 
eaten away; soon 
the rent would 
widen, the top of 
the dam be torn off, 
and the flood roll 
down upon the 
helpless people. 
He ran to the shore 
in an ecstasy of 
haste, and finding 
a plank, brought 


it and laying it 
‘ against the face of 


the dam shot it 
downward; but it 
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sprang outward, and whirling like the 
wing of a fan went endwise through 
the rent. He brought another and an- 
other with like result. He stopped a 
moment; his forehead was beaded with 
sweat and he shook from head to foot 
with eagerness. ‘‘God in Heaven, help 
me to stop it!’ he cried, then turned 
and threw off his hat and coat; he 
would warn San Marko and the valley. 
But no, it would be too late; the waters 
would be upon them ere he reached them, 
or with his weak lungs he would fall 
dead by the way. He turned again to 
the hissing hole in the wall and stood 
still; a thought had gone through his 
mind like a flash of light, with it a train 
of visions, and that strange, dead quiet of 
mind in which he had come to the dam. 
He saw Perez and Conchita, man and 
wife, living in their home below the town ; 
the San Marko’s lovely trough lined with 
bloom and greenery from year to year; 
the fountain, whose source lay under 
his feet, playing in the plaza summer in 
and summer out ; his mother in their cot- 
tage—‘' Hark !*’ his breath stopped ; he 
could hear the clock ticking on the man- 
tel; his mother was bending over the 
open book upon the table ; she was won- 
dering at the tear spots he had left upon 
the page. His chin sank on his breast. 
‘«‘ Mother,’”’ he said plaintively, as if his 
head were lying in her lap with her kind 
hand on his curls, ‘‘ mother, I threw the 
knife away; I started home!’’ «‘ Good- 
by,’’ he whispered softly, and, stepping 


close to the edge, aimed himself carefully 


at the fissure, stiffened his body, closed his 
eyes and shot downward like a plummet. 
True as an arrow he went into the yielding 
fluid, and as he crossed the rent the water 
caught his body and drove it into the 
opening like a wedge, erect, his face up 
stream, the outline of his person visible. 
An instant of awful pain, then a faint 
sweet dream of lying on his mother’s 
breast a child again, and then—oblivion ; 
and Allen Harp was standing dead in 
the rent, holding back the waters above 
the people of San Marko's vale. 

A half hour fell away in silence, then 
feet came along the dam, and Perez looked 
down and saw his enemy. His hands 
flew up and a cry of wondering horror 
escaped his lips. His face blanched ; the 
waters were hissing through the long 





crack like a thin blue sheet of flame that 
turned to dust of diamonds as it fell. 
For a moment he seemed incapable of 
speech or motion, then suddenly darted 
forward, leaped into the road, flung him- 
self upon his horse, drove spurs into its 
flanks and fled wildly down the road 
toward the town. 

In less than half a score of minutes he 
flashed into the streets; his spurs were 
dripping red, foam and blood were blow- 
ing from the horse’s nostrils, and, hatless 
and white, he cried as he rode : 

“Fly for life! the dam! the dam! 
Mother of Christ, the dam is split ! Sefior 
Harp is dead; he only holds the waters 
back ! 

‘‘ The dam ! the dam! ’tis split by the 
earthquake! Sefior Harp stands dead in 
the break! He only holds the waters 
back !”’ 

Allen’s mother, standing in the door- 
way, heard it; Conchita, sitting in her 
arbor, listened as he passed; people 
poured out of dwelling, shop and store, 
the streets swarmed white with frightened 
faces, the air was rent with cries, but still 
the horseman’s voice shrilled over field 
and vineyard as he flew : 

‘“« The dam ! the dam! Mother of Christ, 
the dam is broke! A dead man only 
holds the waters back! Fly for life!’’ 
And still on and on the wild voice rang 
down the valley, piercing orchard, winery, 
garden and cottage with its awful mes- 
sage, and on and on, and on and on, until 
close upon the margin of the sea the horse 
fell dead, and its thrown rider lay sense- 
less in the dust. 

Helpless and quiet he lay, directly in 
the track of the destroyer, but the de- 
stroyer never came; the boy he had 
flouted and struck stood in its way. Two 
thousand faces from the slopes above San 
Marko town strained white and tearful 
toward the mouth of San Marko’s 
gorge, looking for it, but it never came. 
A Spanish girl fell fainting among 
them at a little gray-haired mother’s feet ; 
she had cried for forgiveness, but the 
mother did not see her. Two thousand 
hearts above San Marko town, waiting, 
fearing, not one of strength enough to 
enter San Marko’s dangerous jaws. Yes, 
one ; a little gray-haired mother ; she has 
gone—she is kneeling upon San Marko’s 
dam, blessing her fearless boy. 




















MBROIDERY as a 
fine art should date 
almost from the cre- 
ation of Eve; for it 
so fitly represents 
the feminine ele- 
ment in its evolu- 
tion of the beautiful 

that common consent associates it with 
all that is fair and frail in artistic labor. 
But we may presently see that history tells 
us quite another story ; that she does not 
take up the work of the needle as an idle 
amusement or zesthetic craze, but raises it 
to its true art level as one of the typical 
creations through which human nature 
has always sought, by some kind of handi- 
work, to bring its ideals into material 
shape. Socame each of the arts and with 
them embroidery, not later than the rest, 
but made, as we may say, like woman for 
man, to be a helpmeet to them all. 

Far back among the traditions of the 
rude young world’s first gropings after 
beauty, we find that painting began with 
the decoration of wall surfaces, and that 
embroidery hung upon the same walls 
her curiously wrought curtains at just as 
ancient a date ; that she draped the statues 
of the early gods and goddesses, clad the 
priests and took her full share in the 
architecture and the worship. Even tent 
life had its wealth of ornament ; for under 
the rough skins which served as roof and 
protection were suspended rich and varied 
hangings, beautifying the interior, as may 
still be seen among modern Arabs of rank. 
Abundant illustration is likewise found in 
the account of the Tabernacle in the wil- 
derness, whose veil of wondrous work- 
manship, with its blue and 
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purple and scarlet, rivalled the marvels 
of Egypt, where the fine arts were already 
blooming. 

Yet Egypt herself, the mysterious 
mother of so much skill and splendor, sat 
as a disciple at the feet of Babylon. Wil- 
kinson’s Ancient Egyptians and Ebers’ 
novels uncover for us the daily life of these 
singular nations, 
with civilization 
so different from 
ours, yet not less 
luxurious. In 
Egypt, however, 
the true signifi- 
cance of embroid- 
ery was linked, 
not with civiliza- 
tion, but with re- 
ligion. Every 
temple displayed 
its festive hang- 
ings, whose care- 
less management 
sometimes caused 
disastrous fires. 
The favorite idols 
were, at holy sea- 
sons, expensively 
dressed, some of 
them even having 
summer and win- 
ter suits. Then 
the graveclothes gave an endless subject 
to the artist. Packed in heavily gilded 
mummy cases, lengths upon lengths of 
hieroglyphic swaddling bands were hour- 
ly needed and hourly forthcoming. Frail 
textures of flax, streaked with painted 
symbols and wandering color lines of thin, 
bright crewel—these have 
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outlasted the royal bodies 
and proud tombs that bore them, and are 
now our sole relics of the primitive em- 
broideries of the East. They are not «‘ the 
fittest,’’ yet they 
alone have sur- 
vived. 

For the Babylo- 
nian embroideries, 
gorgeous though 
they were, carried 
with them their 
own prophecy of 
decay. They were 
mostly executed on 
fine wool, upon 
which the moth 
acts as the veritable 
tooth of time. Yet 
they decked all po- 
tentates with truly 
regal vestments, 
whose patterns and 
emblems are pre- 
served for us in the 
stonework of their 
monuments. As 
art developed, the 
lotus or daisy, as 
symbol of the sun, 
found conspicuous 
place. History has 
but repeated itself 
in our carefully 
worked nineteenth 
century sun- 
flowers. Their ex- 
act conventional 
model is discover- 
able in Egypt and 
Assyria. Doubt- 
less many an Assyrian monarch may have 
trodden his stately courts with a sunflower 
in his barbaric buttonhole. 

In Egyptian orna- 
ment the lotus is per- 
petually given, as 
also birds, serpents 
and the mysterious 
cross known as the 
Tau, or hieroglyph 
of the life to come. 
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favorite in China and the lion in Persia ; 
but the peculiar device of Persian needle- 
work was the tree of life, still seen, in very 
conventionalized 
form, upon our own 
Paisley shawls. 
The embroideries 
of India have ex- 
hibited from im- 
memorial time their 
main features of to- 
day. Graceful in 
line and fascinat- 
ing in color, they 
blend their partic- 
ular symbols into 
curves of clouds 
and flowers and 
‘«« fundata,’’ or gold- 
en fishnet patterns, 
long popular 
through the Orient, 
and effectively re- 
vived in our recent 
American designs. 
A pleasing depart- 
ment of Hindoo in- 
dustry has always 
been the lovely tra- 
ceries of gold and 
silver and silk upon 
the light, transpar- 
ent muslins, some 
of whose enticing 
names, as ‘‘even- 
ing dew,”’ ‘* woven 
air,’ and « flowing 
water,’’ are noticed 
in Birdwood’s Arts 
of India. For cot- 
ton fabrics of exquisite fineness have been 
for centuries a specialty of the Indian mar- 
ket, from the days when Esther came in 
to King Ahasuerus, under the blue and 
white and violet muslin curtains of «‘ Shu- 
shan the Palace.’’ 
Chinese and Japanese 
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MEDALLION FROM A 
MANTLE OF THE NINTH 
CENTURY. 


household as to 
need no present 
comment. The 
inestimable gift 
which embroid- 
ery owes to the 
Celestial empire 
is the manu fact- 
ure of silk, both 
as underlying 
material and as 
vehicle for its 
subjects. The 
art of conceal- 
ment in China 
so long took 
precedence of 
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all other arts 
that for thousands of years the 
silk trade continued a monopoly, 
under the most delightful politi- 
cal protection. It gradually ex- 
tended, however, into Babylonia 
and India, and after the con- 
quests of Alexander was intro- 
duced into Greece. 

The Greeks at once appreciated 
the charms and possibilities of 
the new fabric, and began to 
weave it, in small quantities, be- 
fore the Christian era. Homer 
sings of the fair women who 
wrought with needle and distaff 
upon ‘‘ cloth white as alabaster”’ 
the exploits of gods and warriors, 
and gave to Ulysses the purple 
mantle ofthe hero. Classic tem- 
ples were enriched with hang- 
ings over which the same motives 
were repeated. Pallas Athene 
herself wore the holy peplos of 
‘‘safran,’’ or sea-green color, em- 
broidered for her use by the no- 
blest maidens of the city, who 
worked under the instruction of 
a priestess of her temple. Mi- 
nerva deigned to be the patroness 
of the needle. Theocritus, the 
Greek poet, pays his tribute to 
feminine skill in lines which 
might be imitated by our society 
verse : 

“Behold these broideries! Finer saw 
you never. 

How true they stand! nay, life-like: 

moving ever. 


Not worked—created! Woman, thou 
art clever!”’ 
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With the changes of time style 
grew moreornate. The wedding 
tent of Alexander the Great, with 
all its lavish magnificence, was 
only one example of the luxuri- 
ous display of artistic kings. 
Rome appropriated every extrav- 
agance for her despotic emperors. 
Even Julius Ceesar was not proof 
against personal vanity, and did 
not hesitate to walk abroad ina 
habit embroidered and fringed. 
The great Augustus imported 
many oriental embroideries ; and 
Nero, who was a connoisseur, 
paid a sum equivalent to $160,000 
for Babylonian couch covers for 
his golden house. Heliogabalus 
rivalled Nero in sumptuous liv- 
ing. His feasts surpassed mod- 
ern dinner parties, not only in the 
abundance of the roses but in 
the gorgeous tablecloths. These, 
however, were more realistic than 
pleasing, as they were all over 
embellished with representations 
of the various dishes of game, 
vegetables and fruit to be served 
at the banquet. Nor could even 
death subdue such regal pomp. 
It is related, among other in- 
stances, that the wife of the Em- 
peror Honorius was buried in a 
gold-embroidered shroud, which 
was exhumed many centuries 
afterwards and melted down into 
nearly forty pounds of the pre- 
cious metal. 

Yet under Roman sway a most 
important change and direction 
of all the arts found place, infus- 
ing new vigor into their decaying 
life, and proving how readily 
genuine beauty can always be de- 
voted to the highest ends. Un- 
der Constantine the Great, Em- 
peror of the West and ofthe East, 
the church began her career as a 
political and artistic power. As 
architecture was made Christian, 
and paint- 
ing nurt- 
ured into 
Christian 
infancy 
with its 
splendid 
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Byzantine swaddling clothes, so embroidery 
rapidly adapted itself to Christian decora- 


tions. 

It reads like a fairy tale—that mar- 
vellous story of Constantinople, ris- 
ing with its gilded domes, its 
church of heavenly wisdom, its 
basilicas and baptisteries, its 
shrines of glittering saints, 
its gold-brocaded draperies 
and vestments and its 
sudden effulgence of 
worship. Classical 
style was, it is true, 
frequently pre- 
served and not even 
transformed. Old 
foes put on friends’ 
faces; yet amid 
this confusion of 
designs and ideas 
Christian symbol- 
ism was slowly 
brought into the 
order and promi- 
nence in which we 
see it today. 

For all such symbolism embroidery of- 


1850. 


fered the easiest and most comprehensive 


vehicle. Manuscript illumination 
was still only in birth among 
the arts, and the great 
ideas of the age were sol- 

idly hammered out 

in imposing mosa- 

ics of stone. 

That was, in- 

deed, the 

typical art 

work 


of the 
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period; but there was also a 
lighter and more lavish fancy 
which could not quite uplift it- 
self to the monumental style. 
Then, too, the urgent demand for 
materials for ritual added interest 
and sacredness to the work of the 
needle. Women were naturally fore- 
most in devotion. There was a tradition 
that the Blessed Virgin, at the time of the 
angel’s annunciation, was engaged in em- 
broidering a veil for the Jewish temple, 
and her early daughters were emulous of 
her piety and her industry. Most ardent 
among all had been the Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine, who is reported to 
have embroidered an image of the Ma- 
donna which survived till the seventeenth 
century. 

In the stately succession of By- 
zantine emperors the same brilliant 
accessories appeared and reappeared 
with glittering monotony. Their 
number and richness were increased 
by the establishment of native silk 
manufactories, a few of the worms 
having been brought to Justinian 
in the sixth century by two Greek monks 
from China. We have ample accounts of 
Byzantium's art treasures, but abso- 

lutely no relics of these early 
Christian embroideries of the 
first seven centuries, ex- 
cept a purple woollen 
material believed to 

have been taken 

from a tomb of 

the third 

century, 

which 

was 
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embroidered with green and yellow 
palms. 

But in the reign of Charlemagne the 
eye as well as the imagination is grati- 
fied. Picturesque as is this royal hero 
in every incident of his career, we seem 
to come nearer his personality when 
we gaze upon his actual garments and 
catch some glimpses of his ordinary 
life. Travellers through southern 
Europe are shown various copes, or 
mantles, exhibited as remains of his 
kingly wardrobe. Most of these are 
purely traditionary as to origin, but 
one very interesting specimen is pre- 
served at Rome, whose authenticity 
is popularly and poetically accepted. 
It is a dalmatic of heavy blue brocade, 
gigantic in proportions, said to have 
been worn by Charlemagne himself 
when he sang the gospel, vested as 
deacon, at his first coronation mass in 


the year 800. It was then presented to 
as tion silk covered with small encircled 
crosses of gold. On the broad folds of its 


Leo 11., and has since been known 
‘‘ Dalmatica di San Leone.’’ 


ALTAR CLOTH AND DOSSEL, FROM SISTERS OF SAINT 


MARGARET. 
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PROCESSIONAL FIGURES FROM DALMATIC OF CHARLE- 


MAGNE, 


This splendid vestment has its founde- 


front is worked the scene of the Last 
Judgment, and on the back the Trans- 
figuration. Upon the border, children are 
depicted, sporting among vine branches. 
The figures are embroidered with silks 
and with gold and silver thread; the 
faces in white, with black outlines. 

As the power of the church increased, 
the luxuries of piety multiplied. A list 
of the altar cloths in the ninth century 
of Saint Peter’s Basilica alone would 
really weary us with their splendors. 
Nor were these treasures confined to 
Rome; for the strange upheavals and 
conquests which kept all Europe in a 
state of change carried civilization and 
the arts to the most remote quarters. 
The Cathedral of Bamberg contains an 
ancient chasuble of the eleventh cen- 
tury, resembling in its details the coro- 
nation mantle at Ofen, from which 
medallions are given in an illustration 
accompanying this article. These are 
among the finest remains of early con- 
tinental work still extant. 

But in England embroidery was al- 
ready in vigorous progress. The Em- 
press Helena, mother of Constantine, 
whom tradition honors as a Welsh prin- 
cess, was an accomplished needlewoman. 
The four granddaughters of Alfred the 
Great and the wives of Ethelred the Un- 
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ready and Edward the Confessor were re- needlework, though of deep interest in con- 
nowned for their beautiful handiwork. As nection with English history, may now be 
specimens of these primitive yet elaborate mentioned the much-praised Bayeux tap- 
efforts we can yet behold, in the Cathedral estry, usually accepted as from Matilda, 
of Durham, vestments taken fromthe body wife of William the Conqueror. Its ground 
of Saint Cuthbert, the great bishop. Some is a strong brown linen on which are 
of these were worked for him by Saint worked with bright wools more than 1500 
Etheldreda, first abbess of the 
Monastery of Ely—which was 
particularly obliging of Ethel- 
dreda, as Saint Cuthbert had 
a mortal aversion to women 
and could not bear to look 
upon a female face. 

In this respect Saint Cuth- 
bert was less agreeable than 
Saint Dunstan, who is cele- 
brated as a musician, painter 
and designer of rich embroid- 
eries. He has left us, in one 
of his illuminations, his own portrait from outlinefigures. The drawing is rude, stiff 
his own pencil. There is a pleasant little and archaic, but the conception is dramat- 
legend of a fair lady Ethelwynne, who so ic as a faithful chronicle of events. This 
interested him in her art culture that he has been made familiar tous by a copy ex- 
sat daily in her bower, superintending her hibited in England and in New York ; yet 
sewing and that of her maidens ; while he however curious and spirited in its histori- 
is also supposed by some authorities to cal aspect, as embroidery pure and simple 
have furnished the designs for the Syon it falls below the standard even of its own 
cope of the South Kensington museum, times, the jewelled baptismal robe and 
between whose crimson medallions stand silken coronation mantle of the conquered 
cherubim on wheels —a characteristic Harold, or even the state palls of the 
device of London guilds, being far superior in 
the «Opus oe workmanship. 

Anglica- = : For these palls throughout England, 
num.’ . FS ceed France and Belgium the heaviest and 

Quite in- “Si@'e79) > p>» most expensive satins and vel- 
ferior to WN (if Sites vets were chosen. Theiricare- 
English J Siiyaéayee ful and often marvellous exe- 
. ; § cution cannot be too highly 
extolled ; but the artistic ig- | 
norance of composition in 
hands, feet and figures pro- 
duces most singular effects. 
The accompanying angel, 
with peacock-eyed wings and 
stiffdrapery, is copied from the 
crimson-and-gold funeral pall 
of the Saddlers’ company, Lon- 
don, early part of sixteenth 

century. 
Not only such cor- 
porations, but the 
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MOUNTED WARRIOR FROM THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 














lords of the land, began to crave adornment 
for their baronial halls. The life of feudal 
times was full of romance but full of dis- 
comfort. "Women were mostly condemned 
to an indoor existence. There were few 


roads, and the country was filled with 
Tournaments 


maurauders and robbers. 


or hawking parties were almost the only 
recreations ; for it would have been unsafe 
for the wife or daughter of any knight to 
walk abroad without at least a score of 
armed retainers. Under these circum- 
stances it is no wonder that the female 
population of England turned to home 
decoration with a desperation of industry 
that blazoned their battlements with ban- 
ners and made their bare walls beautiful. 

Such renown had been attained by Eng- 
lish embroideries before the thirteenth 
century that foreign potentates and 
churches were eager to order them. They 
were known and highly valued as «‘ Opus 
Anglicanum,’’ and still remain in the Vat- 
ican, and at Rheims and Madrid, as well 
as in the stole and mitre of Thomas 4a 
Becket in the Cathedral of Sens. The dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of the ««Opus An- 
glicanum’”’ lay in the effect produced by 
its stitch direction, which so followed the 
lines of draperies and curves of faces as 
to cause a play of light and shade, in- 
creased by pressing down certain parts 
with a slender bulbous rod of hot iron, 
and thus modelling the pattern into low 
relief. 

With the Renaissance came a liberty of 
treatment that enriched the form at the 
expense of the spirit. Yet examples of 
the fifteenth century are very opulent and 
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charming. In Flanders, also, the workers 
attained much perfection, copies of some 
of the ancient models being still discern- 
ible in the painted draperies of Van Eyck’s 
«« Adoration of the Lamb.”’ 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies the art of embroidery, so luxuriant 
elsewhere, began in England 
to decline. Yet as a parting 
scintillation of chivalry came 
the great tournament of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Here secular embroidery held 
revelry, with gayly wrought 
attire, banners, and all vari- 
eties of knightly trappings. 
The queens of Henry vIiIt. 
were as fond of the needle, 
though not as skilful, as their 
royal predecessors ; with, per- 
haps, the exception of Katharine Parr, who 
was so impressed by a presentiment of her 
position that when her mother exhorted 
her to diligence she would reply, «‘My 
hands are ordained to 
touch crowns and scep- 
tres, not needles and 
spindles.”’ 
















But the 
reforma- 
tion of 
the church put 
a temporary end 
to ecclesiastical 
industries, and destroyed 
or exported the greater 
part of the valuable col- 
lections of the cathedrals. 
The period of the Stuarts 
reduced embroidery al- 
most to barbarism. Much 
even of its technique was 
forgotten. Yet on the 
continent the art was 
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prosperous. The merchant princes of 


Italy, the grandees of Spain and the nobles™ 


of France were its liberal patrons. The 

Medici had long accustomed the Italian 

people tomagnificence. Taineregretfully 

says of them, ‘‘ Poisoning and assassina- 

tion were hereditary in this family, but 

then they had such beautiful mosaic ta- 
bles !"’ 

Every part of knightly or courtly dress, 

as well as standards, pennons, state pa- 

’ geants and 

private en- 

tertain- 

ments de- 

pended 

more or 

less upon 

embroidery 

for their 

adornment. 

Velvets of 

Genoa and 

silks of 

Sicily and 

France 

were in- 

crusted 

with gold 

and jewels 

and even 

with Vene- 

tian glass. 

Romances 


MEDALLION FROM MANTLE OF NINTH of chival- 
ry were 
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worked as well as woven, and the sacred 
and profane were audaciously blended in 
pictorial effects. 

Many memories of Versailles are stitched 
into the fair and faded embroideries of 
the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, and 
when the kingdom changed into the em- 
pire the needle was still as busy as the 
sword. Josephine had learned the femi- 
nine art of beguiling anxiety and grief. 
The silken hangings of the salon at Mal- 
maison, embroid- 
ered with roses in- 
tertwined with her 
initials, were en- 
tirely her own 
work. Such roses 
do not cease to 
bloom, though the 
hand thet fash- 
ioned and the eyes 
that followed them 
are dust. 

Though often 
vulgarized to mere 
display and profit, 
the embroiderer’s 
art in France has 
never lost its cun- 
ning. In Belgium 
the old traditions 
are faithfully kept 
alive, its schools of embroidery being as 
famous as its laces. In these schools and 
manufactories men are largely employed 
and much magnificent work is exported. 
The gold and silver conched and basket 
work is unsurpassed. 
This rich and elaborate 
gold embroidery is also 
taught at Madrid and at 
Munich, in the Royal 
institute founded by the 
late King Ludwig, who 
spared no expense to 
gratify his regal tastes. 

In England the needle- 
work renaissance of 1872 
and 1875 was almost a 
literal resurrection. 
Most readers are ac- 
quainted with the his- 
tory of the Royal School 
of Art Needlework then 
established, and have 
seen the Kensington 
embroideries, first ex- 
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hibited in America at the Centennial ex- 
position of 1876. A few energetic English- 
women, inspired by the collections of the 
South Kensington museum, resolved, if 
possible, to renew former glories. Their 
first care was naturally for the restoration 
and reproduction of ancient work. The 
very stitches had to be picked out and re- 
learned, suitable materials to be imported 
and manufactured, and bygone methods 
to be examined and adapted. 

Royal patronage and the happy ca- 
prices of fashion also popu- 
larized throughout England 
all the departments of em- 
broidery known as house- 
hold or decorative art. Pub- 
lic enlightenment and fine 
training schools have pio- 
neered it through gardens of 
sunflowers, flocks of lame 
storks and trailing peacock 
feathers, tillit now displays 
much of the old grace and 
power and offers occupation 
and: remuneration to thou- 
sandsof women. Excellent 
practice has been gained in 
outline work from designs 
by such masters as Crane, 
Morris and Burne-Jones. 
The stem stitch in which 
these are wrought is familiar to almost 
every child in the United Kingdom. 
‘‘Opus Plumarium,’’ «« Opus Consutum,’’ 
gold work, and the long darning stitch are 
likewise taught with most satisfactory re- 
sults. 

American effort has followed upon the 
same lines as English, though we have 
been without the advantages of public 
training schools, and have suffered severe- 
ly from ornamentative epidemics. Apart 
from secular influences, I must here call 
attention to the unacknowledged debt of 
gratitude due to the religious orders now 
naturalized in the United States, to whom 
we owe the revived practice of the most 
exquisite varieties of needlework. The 
necessities of Roman Catholic cathedrals 
and altars are chiefly supplied by impor- 
tation, their taste inclining to the solid 
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bullion work of Belgium ; but as one re- 
sult of nearer labors may be mentioned 
the brilliant set of robes in white and gold 
valued at $10,000, presented just before 
Easter, 1889, to the Fifth Avenue cathedral 
by the Dominican nuns of Newark. 

The Anglo-Catholic sisterhoods of 
New York, Boston and Baltimore have 
created a wealth of vestments worthy 
of embroidery’s noblest era. These are 
strictly works of art in every sense of the 
phrase, for the needle has manipulated as 


delicately as the brush, and neither oils 
nor water colors could impart the irides- 
cent tone and harmonious gradation of 
light secured by the silken colors almost 
as impalpable as thistledown yet radiant 


as the sunset. Some of the loveliest fan- 
cies of Fra Angelico, Luini, Della Robbia 
and other old masters have been rendered 
by the sisters of Saint Mary in this fasci- 
nating style. An illustration is taken for 
this article from a red damask chalice 
veil covered with a group of angels with 
censer, from Albani’s ‘‘ Nativity of the 
Virgin.”’ 

The order is fortunate in its association 
with an artist priest, whose original de- 
signs are most interesting, as in the altar 
cloth now in progress, of which the 
middle panel is here engraved. This 
large composition symbolizes the Church 
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in the facade of a vast building, on whose 
battlements angels walk, and under whose 
central arch sit the enthroned Madonna 
and Child, overshadowed by seraphs and 


~ ¢ 


side the Annunciation, with the landscape 
brightening into the sunny fairness of 
Paradise ; while below runs the legend : 
«*This is none other than the house of 
God. This is the gate of Heaven.” 
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Much of the excellent embroidery of 
the All-Saints’ sisters will be found in 
Saint Paul’s and Mount Calvary 
churches, Baltimore; while the magi- 
cal needles of Saint Margaret’s sister- 
hood have enriched not only Boston, but 
Quebec, New York, Providence, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and most of the other 
great cities of America with many beau- 
tiful works. The magnificent altar 
cloth, with dossel, be longing to the 
Church of Saint John the Evangelist, 
Boston, has all the perfection of detail 
and opalescent quality so charming in 
ecclesiastical masterpieces. The same 
is true of the orphrey from the Church 
of Saint Mary the Virgin, New York. 
The sisterhood is also celebrated for its 
restoration of antique embroideries and 
coats of arms. 

But there is a direction of American 
enterprise in which modern embroidery 
has developed a new technique, proved 
a patroness of manufacturing industries 
created by its necessities, and given sud- 
den and shining reputation to our na- 
tive art. The needlework tapestries of 
Mrs. Wheeler of New York and the Asso- 
ciated Artists—more splendid than any 
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adored by the kneeling kings. On one 
side are Adam and Eve, driven from 
Eden, with a background treatment of 
rocky and desert landscape ; on the other 


from Arras looms—require much time 
and eyesight, but in their results would 
fittingly grace a palace. Visitors to the 
Loan Collection for erecting the Barthol- 
di statue will recall the radiant hangings 
by Miss Dora Wheeler in which water 
sprites, flower spirits, nymphs and cupids 
sport and float in an atmosphere which lit- 














erally steeps the canvas in its gleaming 
hues. Two characteristic examples of 
these, ‘‘ The Birth of Psyche’’ and « The 
Winged Moon,’’ have been previously en- 
graved ; but no woodcuts can render their 
tender and luminous effects. This inade- 
quacy makes it difficult to convey any just 
idea of the completed works, though the 
subjoined, «‘ Twilight,’ from one of Miss 
Wheeler’s later embroideries, illustrates 
the pure outline flow of her designs and 
the simple grace of their sentiment. 

The same artist has also used for one of 
her most beautiful tapestries the subject 
of Penelope unravelling her web, which 
she had previously painted in pastel. In 
this exquisite piece of work a classical 
figure, in the soft light of a Grecian lamp, 
stands out against deep shadows and a 
dimly descried loom. The silken material 
lends itself so completely to the subject 
that the mysterious and luminous quali- 
ties of the result are heightened, and the 
superiority of the tapestry to the pastel 
emphasizes the value of the needle in art 
work. Both the tapestry and painting 
have been exhibited, but unfortunately 
lovers of needlework have not been able 
to see them together. 

It is not, however, only in the artist’s 
studio, nor in the public buildings and 
private houses which possess these 
tapestries, that their influence can be esti- 
mated, but in the diffusion of taste and in- 
dustry which has called into existence 
other trained and accomplished workers, 
whose centre is still in large cities, but 
who will soon be distributed through the 
land. The study of art has refining and 
elevating powers. It never leads to the 
scorn of honest work, but gives dignity 
and intérest to handicraft, and teaches 
man the charm of creation. We need not 
look upon genius as far removed from the 
ordinary avocations of life. Its transform- 
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ing touch is everywhere, and it asks only 
the eye to see, the heart to feel, and the 
manual training which enables the hand 
to obey the spirit. Give these, as we 
are now striving more intelligently to 
give them, and among our men will rise, 
not painters, architects and sculptors 
alone, but skilled and thoughtful work- 
men in wood and stone and metal ; while 
our women will do their part with pencil 
or chisel or needle ; and while they adorn 
their homes and beautify their sanctuaries, 
will once more restore embroidery to its 
ancient place among the fine arts. 














OSTRICH FARMING 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


By EmMaA G. PAUL. 


HE ostrich, or running bird, is con- 
sidered the largest feathered creature 

now existing; its native home is in the hot, 
sandy wastes of Africa. The feathers of 


these birds formerly were the most valuable 
African product next to the diamond, and 
farmers guarded the ostrich so jealously 
that they succeeded in forcing the South 


African government to impose an export 
duty of $500 upon each bird and $125 on 
each egg. Notwithstanding the great ex- 
pense, the temptation to try ostrich raising 
in California was so great that several 
birds were imported, each bird, it is said, 
costing its owner $1200. 

The experiment was a success from the 
start. In 1888 there were 360 ostriches on 
various farms in California, and the num- 
ber has been increasing rapidly ever since. 
And the raising of ostrich feathers may 
now be said to be an 
important industry of 
California. 

The first ostrich 
farm in America was 
a tract of land some 
200 acres in extent, at 
Anaheim, a little sta- 
tion on a branch of 
the Southern Pacific 
railway, twenty-six 
miles southeast of Los 
Angeles. The attempt 
to introduce the in- 
dustry began here 
with twenty-one 


birds. The site for the enterprise was a 
fortunate one, being on a level stretch of 
fairly rich land, a few miles from the ocean. 
The farm is divided up into pens or in- 
closures of various sizes, and kept as neat 
as a zoological garden. If properly dis- 
posed 250 acres are sufficient for 2000 birds. 
One-half of the ground was planted with 
alfalfa, the native fodder of the country, 
upon which they rely principally, with 
various kinds of vegetables. Forty pounds 
of alfalfa per day is given each bird, in 
addition to other food, and occasionally 
powdered sea shells, by way of dessert. 
The ranch was in charge of some 
Englishmen, one of whom had been en- 
gaged a few years before in the business 
in Africa. They were all very enthusiastic 
over their prospects of success in Cali- 
fornia. The farm was at first free to all, 
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but of late tourists have poured into 
California in such numbers that, during 
the past year or two, guides have been 
employed to show people about, each vis- 
itor being charged fifty cents. 

After paying our fee we entered the 
spacious grounds and proceeded under 
the direction of a guide, who pointed out 
to us all objects of interest and explained 
the peculiarities of the birds. We had 
heard a great deal about these wonder- 
ful creatures but were hardly prepared 
for the sight that greeted us. As we 
walked into the yard we beheld an in- 
closure on our right which contained 
some of the largest and most beautiful 
birds, all in fine condition. Their long, 
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handsome plumes, which were ready for 
plucking, gave them a grand appearance. 
They stood six and seven feet high, and 
weighed, we were told, from 250 to 300 
pounds. They examined us over the top 
rail with the utmost confidence, but as 
they stretched up their long necks and 
reached over the railing we felt rather re- 
luctant to go near them. Although they 
looked very gentle, we knew them to be 
extremely dangerous. Their method of 
attack is to kick forward, the powerful 
claw or nail cutting like a knife. As we 
approached one of the inclosures, rage 
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was exhibited in a peculiar way. Thecock, 
after vainly attempting to reach our heads 
and trying to take off one of the young 
ladies’ hats with his long, powerful beak, 
settled back upon his knees, and threw his 
head and neck from side to side, striking 
his back a powerful blow at every moveand 
uttering a low hissing sound. As arule 
the hen kept in the background, but the 
cock was always at the fence ready to re- 
pel intruders ata moment’s notice. When 
it becomes necessary for the men or keep- 
ers to enter the inclosure, they take a pole 
nine or ten feet long, having a crotch at 
the end, and when the huge bird charges 
the crotch is fitted upon the neck, and the 
would-be kicker held off in this way. 
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In the next inclosure were found birds 
about six months old. They had been 
through their first plucking and conse- 
quently did not look as attractive as they 
otherwise would. Indeed, at this stage 
they are the most comical-looking birds 
imaginable, with their small heads, long 
necks, scantily covered with a thin down 
through which the skin is visible, and 
their large eyes, with long eyelashes, 
giving them the appearance of good- 
natured caricatures. On one occasion, 
when the keeper vaulted the fence, the 
chickens trotted off, raising their feathers, 
as if to catch the wind, a proceeding which 
made them seem much larger than they 
really were, and absolutely ridiculous. 

The inclosure on the left contained the 
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adult and breeding birds. Here our at- 
tention was attracted to an adjoining 
pen, where was seen a sitting hen. The 
nest had been made by scooping a mere 
hole in the sand, about four feet wide 


and nearly a foot deep, containing ten 


or twelve eggs. The eggs are placed on 
end in the nest, while around the nest 
other eggs are sometimes found to be 
scattered in the sand. It has been sup- 
posed by some that these scattered eggs 
are intended for food for the young birds 
before they goin quest of other food. The 
birds take turns at the labor of hatching, 
the hen sitting during the day, the cock 
at night, the change being made about 
sundown and sunrise. Contrary to a gen- 
erally received opinion the ostrich does not 
leave her eggs to be hatched by the heat 
of the sun. The process of incubation 
requires forty-two days. The average 
number of eggs laid in the wild state is 
from twelve to sixteen, but if they are 
taken from the nest as soon as they are 
laid the hen will lay from twenty-five to 
thirty, one being deposited every other 
day. ‘Three batches of eggs are laid every 
season by the best and healthiest birds, 
some producing about thirty young per 
year. The eggs weigh three and a half 
and four pounds. The poor ones are sold 
as curiosities, ranging in price from two 
dollars to two dollars and a half apiece 
—rather a large sum to pay for a bad egg. 


FULL-GROWN BIRDS. 


The nests are some- 
times robbed by the 
natives in Africa, as 
the egg is much es- 
teemed by them as an article of food, and 
is even acceptable to European travellers. 
The egg is usually dressed by being set 
upright on a fire, and stirred about with 
a forked stick inserted through a hole in 
the upper end. 

In taking the eggs from the nest care 
must be exercised not to touch any with 
the hand, but use a long stick to draw 
them out, that the bird may not detect 
the smell of the intruder, as, if she did, 
she would forsake the nest, whilst, other- 
wise, she will return and lay again. 

The young birds are carefully tended by 
their parents for thirty or forty days, when 
they are placed in a corral by themselves 
and supplied with an abundance of green 
food and vegetable substances, chiefly 
grasses and their seeds. It is supposed 
by some that the wild ostrich can live 
upon pebbles or nothing, but they require 
as much food as other birds. The ostrich 
is very patient of thirst and is capable of 
subsisting for a long time without water, 
but it often supplies the want of water 
by eating the gourds and melons of the 
desert. 

The young birds do not begin to pay 
until they are six months old, when they 
are plucked for the first time, and at in- 
tervals of seven or eight months ever 
after. The feathers of the first plucking 
are not very valuable, but when they 
attain the ages of two or three years each 
feather is valued at two and three dollars, 
and a year and a half later the birds arein 
their finest plumage. The price of feathers 
ranges according to quality, from a few 
shillings to five and ten dollars, and up- 
wards, each. Of course, if the birds are 
neglected their plumage is poor, but if 

















they are given a large 
quantity of nutritious 
green food, the plumes are 
of the best. The young 
birds do not commence to 
lay until they are four 
years old, and are not con- 
sidered prime until they 
have made a record of from forty toseventy 
chicks a year for four or five successive 
years ; such birds then bring high prices— 
the amount of money made from them in 
plumes alone at the end of eight or nine 
years would realize quite a large sum. 
These birds live for nearly too years and 
are known to breed after they are eighty, 
which shows the valuable nature of the 
business. Each bird produces about fifty 
long, beautiful plumes, twenty-five on 
each wing, valued at four to six dollars, 
so that the feathers of a single ostrich 
alone in a year would realize from $500 to 
$560. The birds are plucked in different 
ways ; vicious and wild birds are generally 
driven into a corral just wide enough to 
hold them, and the feathers are picked 
through a fence ; but the tame ones, such 
as I saw in California, are driven one ata 
time into a corner of the corral by three 
men, two of whom blindfold them while 
the third plucks the feathers. The plumes 
are then taken to a house situated on the 
farm, where they are cleaned, sorted and 
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dyed, ready 
for the mar- 
ket. 

The speed 
and strength 
of theostrich 
are wonder- 
ful. Itissup- 
posed that they can ‘‘go’”’ at a rate not less 
than sixty miles an hour, but they do not 
seem capable of keeping this up for any 
great length of time. Their strength is 
such that they can easily carry two men, 
and they can strike a blow with their feet 
that makes them too formidable for the 
leopard and other beasts of prey that might 
assail them. The cry of the bird, which 
we heard as we rode away from the ostrich 
farm, was very deep and hollow, and not 
easily distinguished from the roar of a 
lion. 

The industry is yet in its infancy, but 
in time I expect California will be able to 
supply almost the entire American de- 
mand for ostrich plumes, and compete 
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with the South Africans abroad. A num- 
ber of new ostrich farms have been estab- 
lished in different parts of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and quite recently one gentleman, 
formerly of Anaheim farm, took a few of 
the birds to Red Bluffs, in Northern Cali- 
fornia, and willmake an experiment on 


A DREAM AT PAPHOS. 


a large farm to ascertain whether the 
northern part of the state is as favorable 
for their raising as the southern. 

In after years I am confident that this 
new industry in California will be one 
in which the entire country wil! take 


THREE MONTHS’ CHICKS. 


A DREAM 


AT 


PAPHOS. 


By DUFFIELD OSBORNE, 


BEAR with me, friend; 


The night is very long: 


Soon comes the end 


Of life and love and song. 


In flowery Paphos dwelt I long ago, 
Close by King Eros’ shrine; 
There, when the wind-wooed myrtles whispered low, 
I sought his altar wrought in fair design, 
And, wreathing rose and violet round my brows, 
I cried : ‘Dear Love, hear thou my prayers and vows ! 


Teach me thy mysteries ! 


make thy priesthood mine!” 


Ah me! Her eyes, that set my soul aflame, 
Bore not to look upon Love's flashing torch ; 

With faltering steps she to his temple came, 
But lingered trembling in the outer porch. 


So fell the night, and through the darkening wood 
I sought her steps to guide; 

When lo! that treacherous Love against us stood: 
Loud twanged his bow—the cloven ether sighed, 
As o’er the maid’s white breast, with burning smart, 

The swift shaft glanced and quivered in my heart. 


‘« Behold, 


thou hast thy prayer!’’ the archer cried ; 


And, while I watched my life-blood slowly drain, 


She nursed 


And now I 
The violets 


her petty hurt and moaned its pain. 


know full well that I am dead ; 
and roses round my head 


Are changed into narcissus flowers instead : 
Yet, being dead, her inmost heart I see, 
And, seeing, know that Love dealt well with me. 
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LIFE 


By GERTRUDE G. DE AGUIRRE, 
“THERE are persons who assert in all 

seriousness that Honduras was the 
Garden of Eden. Certainly it might be 
made as beautiful as that paradise, if skil- 
ful human hands would aid the rich en- 
dowments nature has lavished on this 
inter-tropical country. Never were more 
fertile valleys, more genial suns, softer 
breezes, fairer skies by day or lovelier by 
night, than these. 

Yet the people who live amid all these 
glories are, for the most part, blind to 
the true value of their possessions. That 
wonderful book, the earth, which contains 
all things, is for them still sealed. They 
remind me of the giant who languished 
eighteen years in prison, and never once 
thought to look whether the window was 
fastened or not, consequently never knew 
that he could have walked out into the 
free air any day. Some time, perhaps, 
these people will awaken to the fact that 
they have been living in poverty, with 
wealth ready to spring forth at their 
touch. 

Nothing could be more primitive than 
country life in Honduras, and, in most 
cases, nothing more melancholy. 

Many families of the upper class have 

















country possessions to which they go for 
two or three months in the rainy season, 
which continues from May till November. 
These country homes are very different 
from those of the United States, and pre- 
sent few allurements to North Americans, 
beyond picturesque scenery and a soft, in- 
dolent climate. 

The houses are adobe, with roofs of red, 
funnel-shaped tiles, and floors of wide, 
flat bricks. The rooms usually are very 
large and few in number. A house of 
four rooms is indeed a casa grande, splen- 
did enough to excite envy. However 
large, it seldom has any comforts or con- 
veniences. There is no cellar, there are no 
closets, storehouses, pantries or cupboards, 
so dear to the good housekeeper’s heart. 
There are only walls, white, hard and un- 
compromising, with the bare rafters and 
red tiles visible in every room. Nor 
are there outbuildings, stables and other 
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places necessary to the comfort of country 
life. Neither is there a well or cistern. 
Water is carried from the nearest stream, 
which may be a quarter of a mile away. 
A little digging at the very door, perhaps, 
would be rewarded with good water, but 
nobody dreams of such athing. All work 
is done in the oldest and hardest way. Im- 
provement is not stamped upon the wings 
of time here. 

There is a wide porch or corridor, as it 
is here called, both at the front and rear of 
the house, and into one of these the horses 
are ridden, and riders mount and dismount 
under its friendly shelter. Frequently 
other domestic animals, less agreeable 
than horses, have the freedom of the cor- 
ridor. There is no fenced dooryard, made 
fair with plants and flowers. Neither is 
there a vegetable 
garden, with its 
suggestion of sa- 
vory odors and 
good dinners. The 
house stands soli- 
tary, in an expanse 
of land girt in by 
tall mountains, and 
the nearest neigh- 


bor lives, perhaps, 
a mile or more dis- 
tant. 

Of furniture 


there is next to 
nothing. Resi- 
dents of Honduras, of both city and coun- 
try, can surely rival the Japanese in the 
‘‘civilized emptiness’’ of their houses. 
Two or three plain, unvarnished tables, 
some rude benches, with a few chairs 
made by the carpenter of the nearest 
village, and some cruel beds, comprise 
the interior furnishings of some of the 
best country houses. The beds deserve 
special mention. Nothing on earth, un- 
less it be the heart of a New York cabman, 
is as hard as a Central American bed. It 
is made by stretching an untanned cow- 
hide, as tight as a drumhead, over an iron 
or wooden frame. On this couch, destitute 
of mattress, with a sheet below and a 
blanket above, one is expected to ‘lie 
down to pleasant dreams.’’ To any buta 
native, a night thereon is penance enough 
for a lifetime. 

The houses are infested with servants 
of both sexes, an idle, untidy and almost 
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wholly worthless class, who believe that 
work is a thing to be shunned and evad- 
ed on all occasions. " 
The owner and his family come to spend 
a month or two here, when the daily rains 
have made the vegetation fresh and green. 
It is difficult to see what they gain by it, 
as they entertain little, and have none of 
the pleasures and recreations of the people 
of their social condition in the United 
States. They simply stay at these places 
day after day, and week after week, leading 
an existence whose inactivity, monotony 
and loneliness would be unbearable to an 
energetic and society-loving northerner. 
Driven by adverse financial winds, they 
sometimes take permanent refuge in what- 
ever bit of land they can save from the 
wreck of their fortune. I have seen fami- 
lies of elegant bear- 
ing, and with tra- 
ditions of former 
splendor, living in 
rude little houses 
whose floors are 
the naked earth, 
accepting the hard 
conditions of their 
lot with a gracious 
patience not possi- 
ble to persons of a 
more active and 
hopeful race. 
When the owner 
of a country estate 
has ‘‘cattle on a thousand hills,’’ which 
he counts by hundreds, his place is prop- 
erly called an «‘ hacienda.’’ When his pos- 
sessions are more modest, it is called an 
‘‘hato.’’ A ‘‘quinta’’ is a country seat 
or country house used only as a place 
of rest or recreation. ‘  Finca,’’ which in 
Castilian means any real estate, is now 
in popular usage a plantation, but is not 
necessarily a place of residence. 
However, the owners of haciendas, who 
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‘flit to the country for a few months every 


year, represent only the most graceful side 
of country life in Honduras. They are 
usually persons of eminence in the cities, 
who trace their ancestry back to the best 
blood of Spain, and whose names inspire 
a sort of veneration in the minds of the 
humbler souls who dwell among the 
mountains from generation to generation, 
without progression, mental or material. 
These humble souls are the true country 
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people of Honduras. They are Indians, 
a docile, contented, thriftless race, whose 
forefathers were here when the Spaniards 
invaded Central America. Their blood is 
now much mixed with that of the poorer 
class of Spaniards and also with negroes. 
They live in the primitive, joyless con- 
dition of their ancestors of three hundred 
years ago. 

Their houses, even those of the richest, 
are mud huts of one or two bleak rooms, 
comfortless to a degree, and deeply repel- 
lent to the stranger, unaccustomed to the 
hard conditions of this queer country. 

Often the family consists of ten or 
twelve persons, and all live huddled to- 
gether in the wretched hut, their neces- 
sities being little more than those of the 
wild animals that infest their mountains. 
Meat and platanos (plantains) constitute 
their diet, with tortillas and black beans 
as luxuries. And this is also almost the 
exclusive fare of the better class all over 
Honduras. Perhaps in no other country 
in the world do the rich and the poor sit 
down to tables so nearly equal. How- 
ever, it is an exaggeration to speak of 
tables in connection with these half-civil- 
ized mountaineers. Seldom is there such 
a piece of furniture in theirhouses. They 
take their food in their hands, or in one 
of the few battered dishes the house 
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contains, and sit down on a bull’s hide 
spread upon the floor, which serves as ta- 
ble, chairs, and bed in turn. One or two 
spoons might be found in the house, and 
perhaps a cup and saucer; but table 
knives and forks are unknown commod- 
ities, which would be embarrassing be- 
yond words to every member of the fam- 
ily. 

The clothing of a man of this class con- 
sists of a cotton shirt, trousers and straw 
hat the year round. With two outfits of 
this character, the question of wardrobe 
is for him definitely settled. Shoes he 
never wears, though sometimes, for long 
journeys on foot, he puts on sandals of 
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his own construction—thick leather soles, 
tied to his feet by stout strings. When 
he rides he straps spurs to his bare feet, 
thankful that he is not obliged to wear 
shoes like caballeros (gentlemen). Never 
having worn shoes in his life he has an 
idea that the experience is a horribly pain- 
ful one. 

A woman of this class is almost invari- 
ably clad in a low-necked, short-sleeved, 
loose muslin waist and calico skirt—these 
and these only. She, too, is shoeless, and 
she knows not the uses of hat or bonnet. 
But if her husband be prosperous, and 
she cares for so much splendor, when she 
rides into the city she will throw over 
her shoulders a silk pafiolon (shawl) and 
will wear white cotton stockings and 
slippers with beads on them, or pos- 
sibly slippers of velvet. The children, up 
to the age of six or seven years, wear 
nothing. 

In these wretched mud houses one 
sometimes encounters surprising speci- 
mens of feminine beauty and children as 
lovely as cherubs. Perhaps there are two 
or three grown daughters, with complex- 
ions of the true olive tint, smooth as satin, 
with abundant hair rippling in soft, dark 
waves, and eyes like stars. To see them 
in the early morning, all together, bring- 
ing water from the river in red earthen 
jars of antique form, is to see a picture from 
the Bible spring into life. But alas! with 
all their endowments of face and figure 
these goddesses of the mountain are gross- 
ly ignorant. They know absolutely noth- 
ing of the world. 

Though living in this comfortless and 


uncivilized manner, 
these people are by no 
means always poor. 
Often they have fine 
herds. of cattle, many 
horses and a plantation 
of platanos. The pla- 
tano and the hammock 
are, I believe, largely re- 
sponsible for the back- 
ward condition of Hon- 
duras. The platano 
grows almost without 
care, and furnishes food 
on which a native can 
comfortably subsist year 
in and year out, should 
he have nothing else. 
With his bread thus ready-made to his 
hand, as it were, he sees no reason fcr 
exerting himself, particularly when his 
hammock invites him to repose. The 
hammock is in every house, and saps 
whatever energy the platano has not de- 
stroyed. All Honduras gives much time 
to hammocks, which are here wide, long 
and luxurious. I heard an eminent Hon- 
duranean, himself much addicted to 


squandering his time in the seductive 


hammock, say that if the people of the 
United States had enjoyed hammocks as 
do the people of this country they would 
never have had railroads, as the hammock 
undeniably is a mortal foe to progression. 

It would be inaccurate to speak of the 
country folk here as agriculturists. Few 
signs of farm work are to be seen. Here 
and there is a field of corn. Excellent 
wheat is raised on the highest altitudes, 
and coffee and tobacco plantations are not 
infrequent, though it is said there is not 
a plough in all the republic. The natives 
put the seed in the ground somehow, and 
trust to nature to bring the crop to per- 
fection. In fact, nature does the greater 
part of all kinds of work here. This fer- 
tile country, which would produce two 
crops a year of almost everything, is 
largely given over to grazing lands. The 
German gardener is needed, and could 
find exactly the kind of land he likes, 
which would richly repay him for a lit- 
tle labor. But, alas! until the railroads 
come he would have no market for his 
produce. 

The lowliest country people are almost 
invariably polite and kindly disposed. 
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Outlaws and terrors to society are almost 
unknown. Travellers have no fear of rob- 
bery or murder in any part of the high- 
way. They stop at whatever house they 
can find when night overtakes them, sure 
of hospitable treatment be the house large 
or small. When it has only one room the 
travellers swing their hammocks there, 
and the family go into the patio, or out of 
doors, to sleep. The wise traveller carries 
a supply of food, which he replenishes 
whenever there is an opportunity. Other- 
wise he will grow sadly familiar with 
hunger, as there is not a hotel from the 
capital to the coast ; and however humane- 
ly disposed the mountaineer may be, he 
usually has no more food at hand than 
his family need. 

It has often been said that a lady could 
travel alone all over Honduras with per- 
fect safety, so far as 
danger from the in- 
habitants is con- 
cerned. Indeed, 
one daring young 
American woman 
has demonstrated 
the truth of this as- 
sertion. She rode 
from Tegucigalpa to 
the north coast, a 
ten or twelve days’ 
journey through 
the wildest and 
loneliest part of the 
country, attended 
only by a mozo (boy 
servant). Male 
travellers are al- 
ways well armed, as 
there are tigers and 
lions in the mountains, and it is the part 
of wisdom to be prepared for emergencies ; 
but they sleep in security in dismal cab- 
ins, tenanted by persons whose appearance 
might be expected to inspire terror. 

The lowest and most hopeless class of 
country people here live in a wholly bar- 
barous manner. Their houses are four 
walls, made by driving sticks into the 
earth, with wide crevices between the 
sticks, and with a roof of plantain or 
banana leaves. The clothing of the men 
is a feeble concession to decency, while 
the children are entirely naked, or clothed 
in an incrustation of filth which gives 
them the appearance of alligators. These 
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creatures are a disgrace to the country, 
and furnish a frightful example of the 
contentment which fattens animals. They 
fish and hunt, milk the cows of their more 
industrious neighbors and help them- 
selves to platanos wherever they find 
them. They are untroubled by ambitions 
or anxieties, and their ignorance is only 
equalled by their indolence. 

Many families of a grade higher in the 
scale of civilization know nothing of the 
mysteries of reading and writing. Many 
good-looking, full-grown boys and girls 
know not a letter of the alphabet, and 
deeply lament their lack of learning, 
which was unavoidable, as there are 
neither schools nor teachers within twenty 
miles of their home. I know one woman 
who learned to read and write forty years 
ago, but from whose memory these ac- 
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quirements had faded, in consequence of 


disuse. Sheis now struggling to recall 
her forgotten knowledge that she may 
teach her grown-up children. Only in the 
houses of the upper class are books and 
newspapers to be seen. 

At intervals of twenty-five or thirty 
miles are aldeas or villages. Nothing 
more mournful in appearance can be imag- 
ined than these little towns. A dozen or 
more small, windowless mud-houses sur- 
round an open square. Often there are 
no shops or signs of business or trade 
whatever. Apparently there is no reason 
for the existence of these villages, other 
than the natural gregarious tendency of 
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human kind. Looking at them one is 
more than ever sensible of the fact that 
the Indian never advances. 

Acountry kitchen is one of the surprises 
for northern eyes. It is doubtful if the 
patriarchs who dwelt in tents had cruder 
atrangements for cooking. A few poles, 
surrounding a clay oven, and roofed over 
with sticks and leaves—this frequently 
constitutes the kitchen of even fairly good 
houses. It may adjoin the house, or it 
may be located at a distance of several 
yards. Sometimes the oven, which is 
called a «‘ fogon,’’ has neither poles around 
it nor roof above it. As cooking stoves 
are not easy to transport on the backs of 
mules, this style of kitchen must remain in 
vogue until Honduras has railroads. 

There is one industry in which women 
engage in Honduras. This is, washing 
gold on the shores of the rivers Guayapa 
and Jalau, which it is no exaggeration to 
say are flowing with golden sands. This 
is an occupation resorted to by women 
of the humble class when they need 
money. Sunday is the day usually de- 
voted to it. They goin groups, carrying 
on their heads bateas (wooden trays), in 
which they wash the gold. Frequently 
the labor of. one day gives them gold 
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enough for their household expenses for 
a week. This work is scorned by men ; 
possibly because it is really difficult and 
laborious. The men here, from the high- 
est to the lowest, have very stiff-necked 
ideas in regard to what is a fit occupation 
for them. They will consent to dig gold 
in mines ; but to wash it out of the rivers 
after custom has degraded it to the level 
of «« women’s work ’’—that they will not 
do. 

At Retiro, where Major Burke’s cele- 
brated mines are located, the mining com- 
pany buys quantities of gold every week, 
which is washed from territory included 
in the company’s concession. There the 
gold washers are a picturesque feature of 
a picturesque locality. "The mines of Hon- 
duras are the chief points of interest, and 
give an appearance of animation to a 
country otherwise almost lifeless. They 
are the source of continual travel to the 
cities and the coast, and are, of course, 
the one special business to which the 
Americans and Englishmen here give 
their time and attention, and as they em- 
ploy many native workmen, news from 
them is eagerly received everywhere. 


WOMEN WASHING GOLD IN THE GUAYAPA. 
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By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


HE stunning 
force of the 
blow which 
had fallen 
upon him par- 
alyzed Tho- 
rold’s energy 
during the two 
weeks that fol- 
lowed. Nay, it 
paralyzed his 
very feelings 
and his power 
of thought. 
He shut him- 
self up in his 
studio ; lay on 
a lounge by the 
hour staring 

vacantly at the ceiling ; ate at odd hours, 
when the whim struck him, though every- 
thing tasted flat and stale ; strolled about 


with a dreary aimlessness on the floor, but 
was utterly unable to concentrate his atten- 


tion upon anything. He kept the thought 
of Elfreda at bay, in a remote corner of his 
mind, and shunned it as he would a pesti- 
lence. Whatever strength was yet at his 
command he expended in beating back 
the importunate memory of the scene 
which had turned the future into a dread. 
But it pursued him, however fast he fled, 
stretching out relentless hands after him 
and meeting him unexpectedly at every 
fresh turn of the road. He appeared to 
himself like the Wandering Jew in Doré’s 
illustration, fleeing from the awful re- 
membrance, to whom the very trees and 
the clouds assume the form of the Cruci- 
fied Saviour. 

He had cynical moments, when life 
seemed hollow, like a drum, and all things 
fantastically unreal. He could then 
smile bitterly at his grief, and persuade 
himself that it was largely imaginary ; 
that it was an absurdity to stake all one’s 
happiness on one woman, particularly 
when there were so many of them, prob- 
ably no less charming, who would be 
ready to give him their love for the ask- 


ing. But there was scant consolation in 
this. For the face of Elfreda, with her 
pure brow and those strangely innocent 
child-eyes, would rise before his fancy ; 
and she seemed so ineffably precious, in 
spite of her perfidy ; and all other things 
that the world contains were tawdry and 
worthless in comparison. Then he would 
cry out against fate, and kick chairs and 
picture frames out of his way, as he 
restlessly paced the floor of the studio ; 
but in the midst of his ravings that same 
blight of questioning would smite him ; and 
a vague self-consciousness would spoil 
even his rage, and the pain itself that tor- 
tured him would sting him with a doubt 
of its own reality. And yet he suffered 
more from a sense of emptiness and 
dreary futility than from spurned affec- 
tion. The elasticity of happy youth had 
departed both from his mind and his 
limbs, and he moved about the room with 
an aching heaviness and effort, like an 
old man. The pictures he had painted, 
into which his best vitality had flowed, 
affected him with a strange repulsion ; 
and one by one he had turned them all to 
the wall. All familiar objects troubled 
and annoyed him with a sense of oppres- 
sive dreariness, and he would fain have 
dispensed both with sight and hearing, so 
as to lapse, as it were, into the primeval 
void which was before the world began. 

A whole month passed before he became 
conscious of any reaction from this state 
of mental paralysis. It was in vain that 
his mother knocked at his door, bringing 
all sorts of tempting dishes and imploring 
him to partake of them. The poor, dis- 
tracted woman was more troubled at his 
alternate fasting and irregular diet than 
by his mental distress. For she believed 
the latter would pass away, if she could 
only induce him to preserve his physical 
health. For the very reason that she 
sympathized keenly with him, and feit 
her right to share his grief, she felt abused 
in being shut out from his confidence. 
She could not understand a sorrow which 
could not be communicated and which 
seemed too sacred to be shared even with 
a mother. 
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Mrs. Ballington’s persistence, however, 
had, in the end, its reward. One day 
carly in June she found the studio door 
unlocked, and on entering discovered that 
her son had gone out. There was half an 
inch of dust on the furniture ;, and she 
seized the opportunity to air the room, 
remove the remnants of scrap luncheons, 
and put the clothes, paints, brushes, 
and boots that littered the floor in their 
proper places. The large covered canvas 
which stood on the easel showed by its de- 
posits of dust that it had not been touched 
for a long time; and Mrs. Ballington, 
being anxious to know what it was, lifted 
first the corner of the cloth and finally 
pulled it away. She stood lost in admira- 
tion of her son’s genius ; the tears came 
into her eyes, and she pulled out her 
handkerchief to wipe them away. She 
was so absorbed in the contemplation of 
the picture that she did not hear the 
sound of approaching footsteps. She 
waked suddenly as from a dream at the 
touch of an arm which wound itself about 
her waist and a voice which said, with 
mournful tenderness: ‘Poor mother!’’ 
She was too overcome with emotion to 


speak, but only hid her face on the young 
man’s breast and wept. 
‘* You may well cry over my pictures, 


mother,’’ he went on, speaking in a 
strange, husky voice ; ‘‘I could cry over 
them myself, if I had any tears left to 
waste.”’ 

«« Oh, don’t speak that way,’’ she pro- 
tested tearfully; ‘you'll tempt God, 
child, to bring you some real misfortune. 
Your picture is grand and it is that which 
makes me cry. I never knew that my 
son was so great an artist. It has quite 
unnerved me ; for I was thinking of you 
as a little baby, when you lay at my 
breast, pounding me with your aimless 
little fist—and you were so sweet then, 
Thorold—and I hoped and prayed to God 
that He would make a great man of you. 
But I never knew until today that He 
had heard my prayer.”’ 

There was something so infinitely 
touching to him in this confession that 
he, too, could scarcely keep back his tears. 
He stooped down and kissed his mother’s 
forehead ; and saw for the first time how 
wrinkled it was, what lines of care and 
anxiety this single year had traced about 
her eyes ; and it dawned upon him how 
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dearly she loved him, and what an un- 
grateful son he had been. 

‘« Poor mother !’’ he murmured again, 
stroking the hair from her brow. 

He led her to the sofa, where he seated 
himself at her side, and told her in re- 
sponse to her questioning the story of the 
love that had inspired him to paint this 
Christ and of the sorrow which had now 
blotted out the very sun from the heavens. 
He spoke with great reserve at first, strug- 
gling with an almost insuperable reluc- 
tance. But the mother’s sympathy was so 
sweet, and her tender cooings of comfort 
(as if he were yet a babe at her breast) so 
soothing to his pain, that the words came 
more freely ; and at last it was as if all 
the ice within him thawed out and a 
warm, beneficent current diffused itself 
through his frame, and his torpid heart 
awoke and began again to beat. The 
nightmareish oppression which had 
stricken all things with a deadly blight 
left him, and it was as if he himself and 
all the world with him began again to 
breathe freely. 

And now the picture, upon which, be- 
fore the calamity, he had been ready to 
stake his soul’s salvation ! What strange 
thing had befallen it? what marvellous 
transformation had it undergone? It was 
the same Christ and yet not the same. It 
expressed no longer the sublime ideal 
which but a few short weeks ago had 
filled his soul. Though it was beautiful 
it was no longer complete; it failed to 
satisfy him. Wherein it was lacking he 
was unable to say ; but a subtle feeling 
within him told him that something was 
lacking. For hours he sat gazing at the 
canvas, asking himself earnestly wherein 
the defect lay. It could not be possible 
that anyone had tampered with the pict- 
ure in his absence, or even by a single 
touch or two transformed the divine coun- 
tenance. No, as in the case of his first 
attempt—the Christ of Inexperience— 
so also now. It was himself who had 
changed. As he outgrew his first ideal— 
which was the perfection of physical man- 
hood, so he had also outgrown the sec- 
ond. The Christ of Love was no more 
final, though He was nobler and deeper, 
than his youthful predecessor. Like a 
flash of revelation it burst upon him that 
the experience of sorrow was what this 
countenance was lacking. It was the lov- 
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ing Christ, who healed the sick, who 
raised the dead, who took the children 
upon His lap and blessed them; but it 
was not the sorrowing Christ, who wept 
with Mary and Martha; who prayed in 
Gethsemane, while drops of bloody sweat 
fell from His brow ; who took up the cross 
freely, and died on Calvary. The sublime 
prophecy : ‘‘He shall be a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief’’ suddenly 
rang in his memory like a solemn bassoon 
across the ages ; and God, who was not in 
the earthquake nor in the storm nor in the 
fire, quickened the still, small voice in 
Thorold’s heart. 
Like an audible 
whisper the con- 
viction penetrated 
him that it was 
his own experi- 
ence of sorrow 
which had 
wrought the 
change in him. 
The fiery ordeal 
of pain, which 
tests the sub- 
stance of the soul, 
purges away the 
slags from the 
precious metal, if 
the metal can en- 
dure the flame. 
What a needless 
and wanton inflic- 
tion pain would 
be if it left the 
soul as it found it ! 
Each such fiery 
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that stirs the 

deeper depths of our being, transforms us 
by scorching away superficial little foibles 
and vanities, and arousing into conscious- 
ness the sterner and profounder elements 
of character. What wonder, then, that in 
one short year, in which the great and 
vital experiences of a lifetime had been 
concentrated, Thorold had gained that 
deeper and maturer vision which comes 
to most of us, if it comes at all, in the 
later years of middle age? He had lost 
his youth, to be sure, if that could be 
said to be lost which had yielded him 
a noble compensation. But it would 
have been strange if he had been wise 
enough at twenty-four to accept this 
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compensation as adequate, while he yet 
moved about with a certain hushed cau- 
tion for fear of waking the sorrow which 
slumbered so lightly. He was by no 
means clear as to what had really hap- 
pened to him ; but had a dim notion that 
somehow he was altered and life itself 
was not the same; and that all things 
wore a new and unfamiliar aspect. It 
was as if the light had changed from the 
bright freshness of morning to the mel- 
low warmth of the afternoon. 

What saved him from despair was his 
interest in the picture, which daily he 
sat contemplat- 
ing, analyzing, 
pondering. The 
resolution gradu- 
ally took shape 
within him to 
utilize the four 
months which he 
had left before the 
duel (which was 
to take place on 
the 15th of Octo- 
ber) in one final 
crowning effort to 
give expression to 
the new and lof- 
tier ideal of the 
Christ which was 
dawning upon his 
vision. Though 
he gave it no title, 
he distinguished 
it in his own mind 
from his two pre- 
vious efforts by 
the naine ‘The 
Christ of Sor- 
row.’’ It was not, indeed, to be merely 
a sorrowing Saviour; but it was to com- 
bine with the physical nobility of the 
first and the gentle compassion and lov- 
ing-kindness of the second that radiance 
of sorrowful dignity, that divine insight, 
which knoweth the heart of man, that 
peace which passeth understanding. Only 
thus could He be something more than 
man. And to convey this—to give the 
spectator the feeling that he was standing 
in a presence that was both love-inspiring 
and awe-inspiring—that was the great 
problem which now suddenly invested life 
with a fresh interest. 

The old Greeks represented in their di- 
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vine ideals a combination of lofty plastic 
grace and a cold immobility which was 
sublime. The dignity of the Juno Ludo- 
vici is imposing but it is not touching. 
The incomparable grace of the Apollo Bel- 
vedere appeals to the mind as the most 
exquisite embodiment of aristocracy ; but 
the face is implacable in its beauty, and 
there is not a hint of a human emotion 
in the stern aloofness of those marble 
features. But, for all that, there was a 
gleam of divinity in this remoteness from 
all human concerns, this indifference to all 
human woes! Thorold haunted the great 
museum of ‘sculpture, the Glyptothek, 
early and late, while he struggled to give 
form to the changing conceptions that 
haunted him; but the more he went, the 
stronger grew his conviction that he was 
chasing a shadow. 

A whole month passed thus in feverish 
meditation. He made sketches without 
number and destroyed them ; he scratched 
bold charcoal heads and arms and legs 
upon the Japanese screens and the win- 
dow shades for fear of losing by delay the 
least elusive gleam of inspiration. He 
carried the Bible about with him in his 


pocket and read the gospels with an in- 
tensity of personal interest and often with 
a glow of emotion which he had never be- 
fore experienced. A mood of mystic ex- 
altation took possession of him ; and the 
world about him became unsubstantial 
and ghostly, while the inner vision be- 


came correspondingly more vivid. He 
grew hollow-cheeked and pale, and his 
eyes shone with a strange brilliancy. 
His complete absorption in the personal- 
ity of Christ and his prayerful efforts to 
rise spiritually to the comprehension of 
the things which are not of this world had 
the effect of isolating him from all his 
surroundings and increasing the intensity 
of his soul life in a manner which he had 
never before thought possible. 

It was one evening during the month of 
July, when, after the usual wrestling with 
high conceptions which refused to be im- 
prisoned in lines and colors, he had flung 
himself on his bed in the hope of catching a 
few hours of sleep. But one face of Christ 
after the other kept invading his fancy, 
and up he jumped, seized charcoal and 
paper and strove to perpetuate it. When 
he had repeated this experiment half a 
dozen times and each time with less suc- 
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cess, and knowing that theattempt to sleep 
would now be futile, he picked up a volume 
of Browning which he always had within 
reach and opened at random on this sub- 
lime passage in Rabbi ben Ezra: 


** But all the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb ; 
So passed in making up the main account, 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man's 
amount. 


“ Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
That was I worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped.”’ 


It seemed to Thorold as if there were 
adirect providential answer to his anx- 
ious queries in these noble verses. He lay 
down once more in the hope of sleeping, 
and fell into a feverish doze in which a 
confusion of sublime fancies chased each 
other through his mind. Then, all of a 
sudden, he started up and with dilated eyes 
sprang toward the easel. There was a lu- 
minous ecstasy in his face, as if a radiance 
from within were trying to break through. 
With a half-groping unsteadiness he 
placed the large canvas upon the easel 
and began in hot haste to sketch the 
features of theSaviour. The other figures 
and the general composition were the same 
as in the two previous pictures, and had 
been sketched in some time ago. He 
worked on steadily until the morning, 
under the pressure of an impulse which 
seemed beyond his control. In the after- 
noon he slept a little and walked, and for 
five weeks he continued to labor unremit- 
tingly and without the least sensation of 
weariness. He knew now—and there was 
a deep consolation in knowing it—that 
the sublimest conception is necessarily the 
most elusive, that the loftiest thought is 
the hardest to ‘‘pack into one narrow 
act,’’ that the highest fancies that sing in 
the brain likearavishing melody will some- 
how break through all human attempts at 
expression and escape—but that did not 
discourage him from attempting to em- 
body in this Christ the highest type of 
human and divine manhood which he was 
capable of holding fast and fashioning. 
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That which escaped God would know, 
evenif it were invisible to man. 


‘“* What I could never be, 
What men ignored in me, 
That was I worth to God.” 


The man who is capable of living on the 
pinnacles of his being, the altitudes of his 
soul, who has in him the elements of spir- 
itual growth, can never be permanently 
crushed by any grief, however bitter. Thus 
his creative need to embody outwardly 
the ideal which haunted him became 
Thorold’s salvation. On the highest 
heights there is peace, even though the 
storm may rage below. The sorrow that 
would have destroyed him became a bless- 
ing in disguise. He had not, indeed, at- 
tained that state of philosophic calm to 
which such an avowal would have been 
natural. There were yet bitter memories 
to be combated, hours of rebellion and 
keen regret, and at times an aching sore- 
ness, as if he had been pummelled and 
roughly handled and his dignity outraged. 
But these moods became rarer as his ab- 
sorption in his work became completer. 
The summer passed rapidly and the hap- 
piness which it brought him rather out- 
weighed the misery. For it was a time of 
rich activity and varied sensations. The 
autumn came, and the fatal month of Octo- 
ber approached. Strange to say, all the 
excitement of fear and regret which the 
thought of the duel had formerly caused 
him had given way to a calm resignation. 
He knew it was inevitable, and he could 
not alter its issue by fretting. The only 
thing that troubled him was the slowness 
of his work on his picture, for he was 
deeply anxious to leave it behind him (in 
case of his demise) in as complete a state 
as possible. Even the fame that it was 
to bring him seemed of secondary conse- 
quence in comparison with its intrinsic 
excellence. To give to the world a nobler 
conception of the Saviour than it had 
hitherto possessed—that seemed a glori- 
ous ambition, even though his name 
should never be mentioned in connection 
with the picture. It was like a spiritual 
bath, a moral purification, an uplifting to 
higher heights of divine contemplation. 
Every morning, when the sunshine burst 
through the skylights and illuminated 
the face of the Christ, Thoroid felt a thrill 
of satisfaction ; and every evening, when 
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the twilight compelled him to lay aside his 
brushes, and the noble countenance faded 
into the dusk, he sat gazing at the canvas 
with a rapt fascination, until the figure 
seemed to detach itself and to rise before 
him in all its divine grandeur. It was in 
such a moment that Thorold for the first 
time in his life fancied he caught a glimpse 
of the deepest mystery of creation—the 
discipline of pain, the ministry of sorrow. 
A detached phrase which had strayed from 
somewhere into his memory became sud- 
denly charged with a luminous meaning ; 
it was this : ‘‘ The man child is worth the 
birth pangs which it cost to bring him 
forth.’’ 

Here was his man-child, born in terror 
and mortal agony. But it could not other- 
wise have seen the light. He allowed no 
regret now to mar the joy of achievement. 


XIV. 

Thorold had heard nothing of Elfreda 
during the summer and had taken care to 
make no inquiries. Von Klenze, too, had 
vanished, and he took it for granted that 
they had both vanished in the same direc- 
tion. But though the following facts 
never reached the discarded lover's ears, 
they may yet be worth recounting. 

In the first week of June Rallston went 
with his daughter to England in order to 
quarrel with one of his relatives about 
some money matter. Having successfully 
accomplished this, he went to one of the 
Frisian islands—Amrom or Sylt—on the 
western coast of Schleswig, and took lodg- 
ings there for the summer. Some choice 
cranks, whom he knew by reputation, were 
to be gathered there and he could not 
afford to miss such an opportunity to dis- 
cuss lofty themes. It was a peculiarity of 
Rallston that he did not remotely sus- 
pect any of his own failings. He was as 
unacquainted with himself at fifty as he 
was on the day of his birth. If anybody 
had accused him of being quarrelsome 
he would have laughed in the man’s face, 
or knocked him down, and felt that in 
either case it served him right for uttering 
such acalumny. He was, in fact, incased 
in the most impregnable and adamantine 
armor of self-satisfaction that ever de- 
lighted a mortal man. 

To Elfreda it was naturally a matter of 
considerable anxiety to find out how Von 
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Klenze and her father would get on to- 
gether. She hesitated for some time be- 
fore asking her adorer to join them ; but 
finding existence intolerable without him 
she concluded to arm him with knowledge 
of all her father’s peculiarities and there- 
by prevent collisions. 

Von Klenze put in an appearance 
promptly, after having received her letter, 
and was duly instructed as to what he 
might expect. But with all his amiable 
desire to accommodate himself, he did 
not prove an apt pupil. Rallston began 
(as was his custom with a new acquaint- 
ance) by attributing to him all imagi- 
nable perfections—and most of all those 
which he did not possess. There was 
something almost pathetic (in spite of 
its absurdity) in the way the old gen- 
tleman walked about with his ready- 
made human ideal in his pocket and ruth- 
lessly fitted it to everyone who came into 
close contact with him. Like most con- 


ceited and self-absorbed men, he had no 
discernment whatever of character, but he 
knew very distinctly what he wanted a 
friend to be, and set bravely to work im- 
puting to him all the things which he 


rated as admirable. It was therefore 
scarcely surprising that he found in Von 
Klenze (who sat as dumb as an oyster 
during his endless harangues) a great 
acuteness of spiritual insight, a wonder- 
ful power of sympathy and a tender and 
sensitive soul, capable of exquisite ap- 
preciation. These were the last qualities 
anybody else would have detected in him ; 
but Rallston found these characteristics 
more or less developed in all men whom 
he consented to like; always beginning 
by idealizing them and ending by calling 
them earth-clogged worms, purblind bats, 
and brutes and groundlings, and threat- 
ening to kick them down stairs. 

Von Klenze had not been a week at 
Amrom before deciding that it was merely 
a question of whether he should kick 
Rallston or Rallston kick him. He grew 
furiously impatient at times, when the 
old man began to develop his theories ; 
and declared him candidly to be the most 
colossal bore he had ever encountered. 
He was accustomed himself to carry 
things with a high hand, to be deferred 
to, to give the tone wherever he ap- 
peared ; and he felt it to be a terrible im- 
position to be obliged to listen with the 
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meekness of a lamb to ‘‘a garrulous old 
blockhead’’ who had obviously not the 
remotest idea of what was due to a man 
of his name and position. If Mr. Rall- 
ston had not been so hopelessly obtuse in 
regard to everyone’s moods but his own, 
he would have perceived that his spirit- 
ualistic discourses affected Von Klenze as 
the waving of a red rag affects a bull. He 
would have guessed, too, perhaps, what 
those anxious looks of Elfreda meant, and 
how the effort to avert the explosion 
which she foresaw as inevitable was wear- 
ing her out, and making her lose the 
benefit of the sea air and bathing. But 
Rallston was not given to observations of 
this kind and he saw nothing. 

One day, after having taken a plunge in 
the sea, Elfreda and her fiancé were walk- 
ing together on the high dune, from which 
they had a wide view of the ocean. Mr. 
Rallston was standing down on the beach, 
inspecting a boat full of fish which some 
fishermen had just brought in. Catching 
sight of Von Klenze and his daughter he 
put his hands to his mouth and called in 
a loud voice: ‘‘ Elfreda.’’ 

Elfreda answered, but as the wind was 
blowing in from the ocean, her voice was 
drowned. Her father shouted twice more 
with all his might, and the girl, seeing 
that she could not make herself heard, 
was on the point of running down the 
dune when Von Klenze seized her by the 
arm and said : 

‘Don't do it. You are walking here 
with me, and you have no right to run 
away from me in that unceremonious 
fashion.”’ 

‘« But what shall I do?”’ 

‘‘Remain where you are and pretend 
not to hear him.”’ 

‘«« But he will be coming after me.’’ 

‘« Let him come ; I'll receive him.” 

There was such a tone of authority in 
his words that she did not dare utter an- 
other objection. > 

‘«But you won’t quarrel with him, will 
you ?”’ she faltered ; «« you know, it is I 
who will have to suffer for it, if you do.” 

Von Klenze walked along for some 
minutes with a clouded brow. Then he 
paused, and, facing her, said severely : 

‘« This situation is getting intolerable. 
What does your father take me for when 
he dares stand and shout at me as if I 
were a hotel waiter.’’ 
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«« But it is not you, but me, he is shout- 
ing at.’’ 

‘It is the same thing, when you are in 
my company. He is like a spoiled child 
who must have instantly what it wants, 
no matter at whose inconvenience ; and if 
he does not get it he yells like a savage.”’ 

Rallston was now running up the dune, 
red in the face and angry as a turkey 
cock. He held his wide-brimmed Panama 
hat in his hand, and his long beard was 
blown by the wind halfway around his 
neck. 

‘Did you not hear me call you?” he 
cried, panting and catching his breath ; 
‘what do you mean by such conduct to 
your father ?’’ 

Elfreda was about to answer, but Von 
Klenze motioned to her to be silent. 

‘Miss Rallston is in my company,’’ he 
said, with admirable composure and an 
air of scrupulous politeness ; ‘and you 
will pardon me if I add that I cannot 
permit any lady to be called away from 
my side in such unceremonious fashion.’’ 

It was almost comical to observe the ex- 
pression of guileless, open-mouthed sur- 
prise with which Rallston received this 
cool communication. He was so utterly 


unprepared for anything but apologies 
and frightened submission that he was at 
a loss how to deal with calm defiance. 

‘«« But—but,”’ he began, wiping his fore- 
head vigorously with a red silk handker- 
chief, «I didn’t know—it was you. I 


made a mistake—that’s all. There was a 
most extraordinary fisherman down there 
—really a most remarkable head—with a 
face full of woe—a mixture of Simon Peter 
and the prophet Jeremiah—and I wanted 
Elfreda to come and sketch him. He 
would make a capital study for her 
‘Charon ferrying the Shades across the 
wy.” ” 

Like the true bully, Rallston knuckled 
down ignominiously the moment he rec- 
ognized his master. He ground his teeth 
with wrath when he began to speak ; but 
the high-bred scorn for ill manners which 
lurked under Von Klenze’s politeness 
cowed him, and in spite of himself he 
struck the note of embarrassed apology, 
from which he found relief only in de- 
scription ofthe fisherman. To Elfreda this 
was an utterly novel revelation of his 
character; and with a vaguely filial in- 
stinct she felt something like pity for his 
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humiliation. She liked well enough to 
have her champion remain master of 
the situation; but somehow his victory 
seemed needlessly complete, and a little 
shade of discomfort mingled with her 
satisfaction. It may have been because 
Von Klenze was dimly conscious of a 
similar sentiment that he turned with an 
air of chivalrous deference to Elfreda and 
asked : 

‘* Would you like to sketch this inter- 
esting fisherman ?”’ 

««Yes,’’ she answered with a flurried, 
half-appealing look ; ‘I should be—very 
glad to sketch him.”’ 

‘Then let us go home and get your 
drawing materials, or, if you can use mine, 
which I carry in my pocket, they are at 
your disposal.’’ 

‘‘ Thanks, you are very kind.”’ 

‘Then we shall be happy to accom- 
pany you, Mr. Rallston.”’ 

To the great R. there was something 
amazingly novel in having to treat with 
his daughter, as it were, through a third 
party, who interfered with a cool air of 
authority to protect her against his 
tyranny. He had been accustomed to 
ride roughshod over all her predilections 
and sentiments ever since she was born ; 
and he had treated her mother the same 
way before her. This despotic ruthless- 
ness had become a second nature to him ; 
it seemed to him a paternal right, which 
it was sacrilege to resist. As he walked 
down the dune at Elfreda’s side he was 
moody and silent. The more he por.dered 
on his humiliation the more terrible it 
seemed and the higher rose his resent- 
ment. He vowed to get even with that 
bumptious German coxcomb, no matter 
at what cost; and as for Elfreda, she 
should feel the might of his wrath as soon 
as he got her away from her self-con- 
stituted lord protector. 

He felt a fierce democracy stir within 
him. Like most men of his intellectual 
complexion he was a radical of the most 
extreme type. The millennial condition 
to which he was looking forward dis- 
pensed not only with kings and priests 
and aristocracies, but with marriage laws, 
and all things which have hitherto been 
regarded as the basis of social order. 
But (like so many of his stripe) he had a 
snobbish streak in his blood; and no 
man could be more flattered than he 
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when one of the high and mighty conde- 
scended to notice him. Von Klenze’s 
attention to his daughter had, therefore, 
greatly inflated his vanity, and he had 
even bragged in a small way to the hum- 
ble fishermen, whose acquaintance he had 
made, of his prospective son-in-law. But 
all this was now of small consequence, in 
view of the affront he had suffered and 
the wrath it had enkindled. The sense 
of his outraged dignity dwarfed all other 
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lent craving for whatever seemed good for 
the moment. Being the only son of a 
widowed mother, long since dead, who had 
idolized him, obeved all his whims and 
gloried in sacrificing herself for his com- 
fort, he had never experienced the disci- 
pline which lies in wholesome neglect 
and opposition. He had never learned 
the first lessons which intercourse with 
equals is apt to teach ; fo: he had been 
educated by tutors, had shunned the so- 


“HER FATHER WAS SITTING STARING AT HER WITH A SINGULARLY FIXED EXPRESSION,”’ 


considerations. To get rid of Von Klenze, 
to break off his engagement with Elfreda, 
and to make Elfreda herself give him his 
dismissal—that was the sacrifice which 
was demanded to soothe the stinging re- 
membrance of his injury. A plan pres- 
ently suggested itself which would hap- 
pily accomplish this purpose. Rallston 
chuckled to himself, as he lingered in fancy 
at the picture of the high-nosed Von 
Klenze’s discomfiture and his own tri- 
umph. There was something almest boy- 
ish in his imperious unrestraint, and vio- 


ciety of boys, and being provided with a 
moderate fortune, sufficient for his needs, 
he had dispensed with all the disciplinary 
agencies which the world mercifully sup- 


plies to normal men. He had thus grown 
to be the ungovernable, ill-regulated dilet- 
tante that he was, both in his conduct, 
his morals and his art. 


XV. 


Elfreda was conscious of a sultry op- 
pressiveness in the atmosphere of the 
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house, during the evening, in spite of the 
brisk wind which was blowing outside. 
She had an uneasy foreboding which she 
could not get rid of, even when her lover 
appeared, as usual, after dinner. She oc- 
cupied with her father a suite of rooms in 
the principal hotel on the island ; while 
Von Klenze had rented a so-called ‘‘ native 
cottage’’ where he could work in quiet, 
without being annoyed by the crowd. 

It was about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing that he sent up his card and was 
admitted to Mr. Rallston's sitting room. 
It was a hideously bare and character- 
less hotel room, with a dozen unframed 
sketches and color studies nailed irregu- 
larly here and there upon the walls. Feel- 
ing always ill at ease in such surroundings 
he had intended to ask Elfreda to take a 
moonlight walk with him along the dunes. 
He noticed, as he entered, that her father 
was sitting staring at her with a singu- 
larly fixed and stern expression, and that 
he scarcely removed his gaze from her 
while he came forward to shake hands. 

‘‘T hope that apostolic fisherman turned 
out satisfactorily,’’ Von Klenze remarked 
over his shoulder, as he made his elabo- 
rate bow, which seemed for completeness 
to demand a clanking sword at his side. 
His manner of entering and leaving a 
room was a piece of fine art in itself, but 
was distinctly military. 

Elfreda, who had risen hesitatingly in 
response to his greeting, replied with the 
most freezing manner that he might 
judge for himself, as the sketch was nailed 
to the door right opposite to him. A look 
of sharp surprise became visible in the 
young man’s face; and he held out his 
hand to her, as if to assure himself that 
she reciprocated his kindly feeling. 

‘I am not half as good a judge as you 
are,’’ he ejaculated, with a pleasant laugh ; 
‘‘and moreover, in the case of your work I 
should be a wretched judge because I am 
too much prejudiced in its favor.’’ 

The strained look in her features gave 
the impression of an amazement that was 
too violent for words. 

‘‘T should think,’’ she said, after a long, 
awkward pause, ‘‘that you would have 
spared me all reference to that painful 
topic. And I should fancy, too, that after 
what has passed between us you would 
not wish to humiliate me by your pres- 
ence. 
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Von Klenze looked as if he did not dare 
trust his ears. He stood for a while star- 
ing at the young girl as if he suspected 
that this must be an audacious jest. But as 
he convinced himself that there was not a 
ghost of humor in her manner, his face 
assumed a strange rigidity, as if it were 
cut in stone. It seemed to him singular, 
indeed, that she should have attached so 
much importance to that encounter be- 
tween him and Mr. Rallston during the 
morning, particularly as he had gathered 
from her casual remarks that she did not 
approve of her father’s views, and did not 
scruple to find fault with his conduct. 
But then, of course, it was possible that 
she had worked herself into a rage about 
it in retrospect, and that she had resolved 
upon this manner of terminating the re- 
lation between them. It was all very 
mysterious, to be sure, but then women 
were mysterious creatures, whom it was 
useless to account for by any ordinary 
process of reasoning. 

Having rapidly revolved these reflec- 
tions in his mind, Von Klenze made one 
of his stateliest bows and retired toward 
the door. 

‘If my presence is displeasing to you, 
Fraulein,’’ he said with ceremonious em- 
phasis, ‘‘I will make haste to relieve you 
of it ; good evening.”’ 

He managed to execute an extremely 
dignified retreat, and the invisible sabre 
seemed to be clanking at his side, as he 
shouldered his cape and backed out through 
the opened door. 

There was an oppressive silence in the 
room for some minutes after his depart- 
ure. Then Rallston began to walk up and 
down on the floor and hum to himself a 
capricious combination of sounds, inno- 
cent of all melody. He seemed in such 
capital humor that he had to give vent 
to it in some way. The world appeared 
for once completely right, in spite of all 
its wrongs, and he, Rallston, was a very 
considerable factor in it for good or for ill 
—a circumstance which men would do 
well to remember, or forget at their peril. 

‘«‘ That blasted coxcomb !’’ he exclaimed 
suddenly, bursting into a harsh laugh; 
‘“‘that high-nosed numskull of an aristo- 
crat, that purblind bat, that grovelling 
groundling, now let him dare be insolent 
to his superiors a second time; let him fix 
that idiotic high-and-mighty stare of his 
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upon a man the latchet of whose shoe 
he is not worthy to unloose.”’ 

Rallston burst once more into jubilant 
discords and rubbed his hands in high 
glee. 

Elfreda, who had half risen from the 
lounge upon which she had been sitting, 
stood gazing at him with an expression 
as if she were struggling to wake up or to 
throw off some malign influence. The 
film of dreamy vagueness in her eyes 
gradually cleared away as she listened 
to her father’s exclamation, and a dawning 
fear became manifest in her large, dilated 
pupils. 

‘‘Of whom are you talking, father?” 
she queried anxiously. 

Rallston paused abruptly in his walk 
and his big brown eyes fairly scintillated 
as he riveted them upon her. 

‘‘ Whom do you suppose?’’ he asked, 
chuckling. 

‘«I don’t comprehend why you should 
call Mr. Ballington a high-nosed aristo- 
crat.’”’ 

««Mr. Ballington! Ha! ha! ha! No, it 
scarcely would occur to me to waste my 
temper on him.’’ 

‘««Why do you imagine he came here, 
any way? was it only to vex and trouble 
me or do you think he intends to fight 
with Mr. von Klenze here ?’”’ 

Rallston’s face grew suddenly grave, 
and the portentous scowl settled upon his 
brow. 

‘Iam sure I can’t say,’’ he growled, 
‘cand what does it matter any way. One 
fool more or less in the world makes little 
difference.”’ 

With every appearance of annoyance 
he burst out into the hall, slamming the 
door behind him. It was always his habit 
to run away from everything vexatious 
and disagreeable. 

No sooner was he gone than Elfreda 
darted toward the table. With trembling 
hands she picked up the card, on the re- 
ceipt of which her father had announced the 
name of Thorold Ballington. She had only 
a very dim recollection of the scene with 
Ballington following this announcement, 
but she had a confused impression that 
he had been there and that she had said 
something unpleasant to him. The last 
distinct fact which her memory retained 
was the presentation of the card and the 
announcement of her discarded lover's 
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name. But, as she now held that very 
same card in her hand. she read the name 
of Conrad Leopold von Klenze, First Lieu- 
tenant in the Second Regiment of Prussian 
Hussars, etc. 

The girl felt a dizzy sensation steal over 
her, and it grew black before her eyes. 
With a violent effort she pulled herself to- 
gether and strove tothink clearly. What 
terrible thing had happened to her, and 
how could she avert the calamity that 
hung black and threatening over her head? 
It was Von Klenze who had called upon 
her, and her father had by his dreadful 
art hypnotized her into the belief that it 
was Ballington. She had dismissed the 
man whom she loved in the belief that it 
was the one she had ceased to love. How 
could such awful things be? How could 
God, who is good, permit such disastrous 
powers to be given to a man who was 
capable of sacrificing his daughter's life 
and happiness to his own vengeful vanity ? 

Elfreda lost no time in meditation. 
The desperate necessity prompted a de- 
cision from which could be no recoiling. 
The early boat would leave the next 
morning at seven ; and she knew that it 
would carry her lover forever beyond her 
reach, if she did not see him tonight and 
clear up the mystery. 

With a sense of numbness and cold she 
fumbled about the room and managed to 
put on a hat; but the effort of getting 
into the jacket seemed too much for her. 
Her hand shook so that she could scarcely 
turn the door knob; and a paralyzing 
faintness made her pause repeatedly and 
steady herself against the wall, before she 
reached the outer air. Even then she 
was unable to shake off a certain torpor, 
or clear away a clammy fog that seemed 
to drift through her brain and wrap her 
thoughts in a torturing indistinctness. 
It was the after effect of the hypnotic 
state, which always left her in this dizzy, 
dimly groping, half-paralyzed condition, 
as if all the functions of body and soul 
were at a low ebb, and unable to gather 
impulse enough to resume their activity. 

The wind was blowing a gale; but the 
sky, which was covered with fleecy clouds, 
showed a broad azure river across the 
zenith from east to west, through which 
the moonlight broke in fitful gleams. 
The tall beach grass, rising and falling in 
shining billows before the wind, impeded 
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Elfreda’s progress, as she started by a 
short cut to reach the cottage which Von 
Klenze inhabited. She did not dare take 
the dune road, for fear of meeting her 
father or the other guests of the hotel, 
who were in the habit of taking a consti- 
tutional by the light of the moon, along 
that favorite promenade. Twice she 
stepped into holes and fell full length, 
turning her ankle, so that she had to lie 
still for some moments until the pain sub- 
sided. And the sensation came over her, 
as she heard the grass rustling above her 
head, that she was dead and (like Keats) 
felt the daisies growing over her. There 
was an exquisite peace in this close con- 
tact with the earth ; it was so infinitely 
restful and soothing. And it was as if 
many strong but invisible arms stretched 
out and clung about her, drawing her 
down, down, down, into the deep, cool, 
comforting bosom of the great mother. 
She lay long there in the grass, hearing 
the wind rushing away over her with 
strange bugle notes that whirled heaven- 
ward and were lost. She had a half-awed 


sense of the infinite space above her ; and 
deep, black deeps seemed to be opening 
under her, swallowing her up in blissful: 


oblivion. A delicious weariness stole 
upon her ; and she would soon have lost 
consciousness, if the sudden remembrance 
of her errand had not stung her like a 
twinge of pain. She started up with the 
bewilderment of one aroused from sleep, 
and reeled over the sandy hillocks until, 
sharply collecting her senses, she gained 
full control of her limbs. In five minutes 
she reached the little turf-thatched cot- 
tage, and through the shutterless windows 
saw Von Klenze sitting at a table, writ- 
ing, while. his valet was packing his 
trunk. The presence of the servant was 
very embarrassing to her, and she stood 
for some minutes waiting, in the hope 
that he would finish his task and depart. 
The light of a shaded student lamp fell 
full upon Von Klenze’s face, and she 
was struck with its cold immobility. Its 
beauty was that of a marble god who 
knows no mortal weakness—no. fear, no 
hope, no compassion. There was some- 
thing hard and unimaginative in its ex- 
pression which made her heart sink with- 
in her ; for there was a limitation here in 
the man’s nature which to her adoring 
eyes had hitherto been invisible. She 
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could not appeal to his pity, she could 
not make him feel the tragedy of her life. 
It seemed a hopeless task to move him 
from any resolution he had taken. 

Summoning all her courage, she went 
to the door of the cottage and knocked. 
A middle-aged matron in the Frisian cos- 
tume opened the upper half of the door 
and replied to her inquiry that the paint- 
er was at home. She did not offer to ad- 
mit Elfreda; but carried the message to 
her lodger that there was a young woman 
outside who wished to see him. Von 
Klenze promptly rose from the writing 
table and came out ; and, though he was 
scrupulously polite, Elfreda felt a chill in 
his manner which was more discouraging 
than frank irritation. 

«« May I ask to what I owe the honor of 
this visit ?’’ he asked, as he walked at her 
side along the gravel path that led out to 
the highway. 

‘« You intend to leave tomorrow ?”’ she 
began, in a tremulous voice. 

‘« Yes, with your permission, that is my 
intention.:’ 

‘Oh, do not go! do not go!’’ she cried, 
bending upon him a gaze full of keen dis- 
tress. 

‘But why should you object, pray? 
After your behavior to me this evening 
what else can you expect ?”’ 

‘« But I was not myself. I did not mean 
it. I—I—but how can I explain it to 
you? It is ali so terrible.” 

Von Klenze made no answer to this, 
but walked along, staring straight out be- 
fore him ; and his silence seemed to her 
defiantly unresponsive. ‘Let me tell 
you this,’’ he said at last, with an air of 
grave deliberation, «‘I am not a person 
who can be trifled with. If you have not 
found that out yet—it shows a fatal lack 
of—of—penetration on your part.”’ 

She noted an undertone of irritation in 
this remark ; and she almost welcomed it 
as the first indication that he was capa- 
ble of emotion. 

‘« There is something I have wanted to 
tell you,’’ she burst out rather irrelevant- 
ly ; «« but I—I have shrunk from it—be- 
cause I hoped it might not be necessary.. 
I have had a feeling all the time that you 
half despised us—even though you have 
always been kind to me—and I was afraid 
of saying anything that—that—might 
add to your contempt. You know my 
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father possesses a strange power. He can 
impress his thoughts upon me, so that I 
think what he makes me think, and act 
out his thought, not my own.”’ 

She turned to him with a glance which 
was touching in its anxious appeal. She 
seemed to implore him to detect the con- 
nection between this revelation and her 
own conduct dur- 
ing their recent 
interview and to 
spare her the pain 
of further expla- 
nation. But Von 
Klenze only 
stared back with 
a look of hard 
perplexity, as if 
he were trying to 
make up his mind 
whether she was 
really sane. 

«Do you mean 
to say,’ he in- 
quired at last, in 
a voice in which 
there was a hint 
of a sneer, ‘‘ that 


you were acting ' 
out your father's 
dislike of me, 
when I called this 
evening ?”’ 


‘« No,”’ she an- 
swered, while a 
quick blush of ex- 
citement sprang 
to her cheeks; «I 
did not know you. 
My father read 
out the name of 
Thorold Balling- 
ton when your 
card was handed 
to him; and he 
bent all his terri- 
ble energy upon 
me to make 
me believe that you were Mr. Balling- 
ton.”’ 

‘And you thought I was Ballington, 
when you gave me my passport ?”’ 

He gave a short, incredulous laugh as if 
to say that she might tell that to the ma- 
rines. 

The utter hopelessness of convincing 
him was borne in upon her by this laugh, 


“SHE STAKTED UP 


WITH THE 
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and it gave her a glimpse too, as she fan- 
cied, of an immovable resolution to break 
with her ; to shake off once for all his con- 
nection with this detested supernaturalism 
and occultism and all the other distasteful 
‘‘isms’’ which she so unwillingly repre- 
sented. She was too unnerved by this to 
answer at all ; and a cold shuddering sen- 


‘ 


BEWILDERMENT OF ONE AROUSED FROM SLEEP.” 


sation stole over her and the old dizziness 
again drifted like mist through her brain. 
He, too, seemed indisposed to break the 
silence, and they walked along for a good 
while, conscious only of the dismal sense 
of their alienation. 

‘«‘Oh, you don’t believe me,’’ she cried 
suddenly, with a sharp note of distress ; 


1) 


‘‘you don’t believe me ! 











He was fully aware of his cruelty in 
making no protestation to the contrary ; 
but he could not honestly say that he did 
believe her. His feelings had undergone 
a marked change since the morning ; and 
whether it was because his disgust with 
her father had influenced him or because 
her reluctant connection with the disrepu- 
table crowd of illuminati had thrown an 
unpleasant side-light upon her character, 
he found himself listening to her words 
with an immobility which yesterday he 
would have pronounced impossible. 

Shall I accompany you to the hotel ?”’ 
he asked, after another torturing pause. 

Yes,’’ she murmured inaudibly, strug- 
gling with the faintness which threatened 
to overcome her. 

‘Take my arm,” 
walk unsteadily.”’ 

I am not quite well.”’ 

She tried, though with slight success, to 
assume his own tone of polite indifference. 
The pain which quivered through her 
vitals was too intense, too wildly over- 
whelming. He could not rid himself of 
the consciousness of that white face of 
anguish resting upon him; and though 
his tenderness for her seemed dead, a little 
stirring of remorse and self-disgust dis- 
turbed his serenity. 

At the gate of the hotel they parted 
with a few dismally conventional phrases ; 
whereupon Elfreda, with a curious light- 
headedness, mounted the stairs, and hav- 
ing groped her way to her room fell into 
adeep swoon. Thus her maid found her 
in the morning, chilled and unconscious. 


he went on; ‘‘ you 


XVI. 


For two weeks the spiders had been 
spinning their webs with a peaceful sense 
of possession in Thorold Ballington's 
studio, and their long, dusty filaments 
hung in gray festoons from ceiling and 
windows. Mrs. Ballington, noting many 
symptoms of ill health in her son, and 
being alarmed at his intense preoccupation 
with his picture, hunted up an accommo- 
dating physician who accepted twenty 
dollars for enforcing with his authority 
the advice which she had _ herself dinned 
into his ears gratis for three months. 
Thorold yielded in the end and took a va- 
cation, chiefly because he feared that his 
strength would give out before he had 
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It cost him a great 
effort to tear himself away from it ; and 
the two weeks which he spent with his 
mother in the Tyrolean Alps brought him 
no experience which was at all valuable. 
The figure of the Christ haunted him, 
and shut out the external world from his 


finished the picture. 


vision. The majestic mountains, with 
the pretty chaléts perched on their slopes, 
and the long vista of white peaks shading 
into blue in the ethereal distance, seemed 
a fantastic panorama to him, and he 
could only half believe in its reality. 
The intensity of the inner light that filled 
his soul made all outward things, by com- 
parison, pale and unsubstantial. 

It was a great relief to him when, about 
the beginning of October, he was permitted 
to return to Munich and resume his work. 
And no sooner had he established himself 
contentedly in the midst of his cobwebs, 
than life reasserted its claim upon him in 
an unmistakable fashion. 

He was seated in front of his easel (it 
was two days after his return), trying to 
tune himself up into that exalted mood 
which Goethe calls creative rapture, when 
a thrice-repeated knocking at his door 
put a stop to his meditations. With a 
face full of undisguised annoyance he 
opened the door, and found himself con- 
fronted with a small and dainty figure in 
deep mourning. He stared for a moment, 
and his blank gaze changed into one of 
startled recognition. ‘‘ Miss Shattuck !’’ 
he exclaimed, the prompt second thought 
checking the cordiality of his welcome. 

‘IT should like to see you for a few 
moments, Mr. Ballington,’’ the lady ob- 
served with a stiffness which seemed all 
out of keeping with her vivacious person- 
ality. 

‘‘T am at your service,’’ he answered, 
much subdued, while all sorts of agitating 
possibilities chased each other through 
his brain ; ‘and will you permit me,’’ he 
added, with a glance of respectful sym- 
pathy at her mourning, ‘to condole with 
you in your sad bereavement ? ”’ 

She made no answer to this ; but, fling- 
ing her long veil back over her shoulder, 
moved with a mournful stateliness into 
the room. She seated herself at his invi- 
tation on the lounge, and he could see 
how her breast heaved while she made a 
vain attempt to speak. The pallor of her 
dainty, small-featured face, which seemed 
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charged with more seriousness than it 
could carry, made him naturally assume 
an expression of sad expectancy; but 
when two full minutes had passed without 
a word being uttered regarding her ob- 
ject in coming, he ventured tentatively to 
remark : 

‘If I can be of any service to you, Miss 
Shattuck, please do not hesitate to let me 
know.”’ 

She fidgeted nervously with her hands, 
flung her veil over the other shoulder, and 
then, in a tone which was like a subdued 
wail of reproach, broke forth : 

‘« Oh, how could you—how could you— 
how could you ?”’ 

Thorold’s face expressed an amazement 
so candid that a vague reflection of it 
presently penetrated the young lady’s 
consciousness. 

‘‘How could I,’’ he repeated wonder- 
ingly, ‘how could I—what?”’ 

‘Oh, don't pretend that you don’t un- 
derstand,’’ she ejaculated sharply ; «« hy- 
pocrisy is not necessary between you and 
me.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry ; but, honestly, I have not 
the remotest idea of what you are refer- 
ring to.’’ 

‘« Thorold Ballington,’’ cried the small 
damsel, with the voice of a passionate ca- 
nary bird, ‘‘I had not believed that of 
you.”’ 

He got up, merely to relieve in motion 
his intolerable perplexity, and walked 
over to the window. 

«There is some misunderstanding 
here,’’ he said, facing about, and address- 
ing himself almost aggressively to his 
fair accuser. ‘‘ You must please explain ; 
there is nouse in our standing here and 
firing riddles at each other.’’ 

Miss Shattuck seemed to be somewhat 
impressed with this view of the matter, 
and after some reflection she observed, in a 
tone of milder, and as it were impersonal, 
reproach : 

‘«T trusted you, Mr. Ballington. Inmy 
distress about Elfreda I turned to you 
because I believed you to be a good and 
honorable man. And this is what has 
come of it.’’ 

‘Yes, this is what has come of it,” 
Thorold muttered, with an intensity of bit- 
terness that fairly shocked his visitor. 

‘You have broken her heart,’’ Miss 
Shattuck continued in quivering accusa- 
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tory accents, ‘and I—I—am to plame for 
it ; for if it had not been for my meddling, 
nothing of all this would have happened.’’ 

Thorold gave a galvanic start, as if 
someone had struck him. ‘‘ Whose heart 
did you say I had broken ?’’ he asked sar- 
donically. 

‘‘ Elfreda’s—what do I care about the 
other hearts you may have trifled with. 
But it was a cruel wrong you did there, 
Mr. Ballington. And I, who told you how 
miserably joyless her life had been—how 
she had been abused and trampled upon, 
and had never had any youth—any girl- 
hood.”’ 

He took aturn on the floor once more, 
walking with his head bent, a vivid pain 
distorting his features. 

«You have come to the wrong address, 
Miss Shattuck,’’ he said, pausing in front 
of her witha deep flush of excitement 
and a kindling indignation in his eyes. 
«You want to go to Lieutenant Conrad 
von Klenze, No. — Maximilian strasse.’’ 

««What do you mean ?’”’ 

She gasped forth the query with a flash 
of fright in her eyes and a startled, for- 
ward motion, as if she were on the point 
of springing up. 

‘‘T mean what I say. 
tend not to know it?’’ 

«I know nothing—except that I re- 
turned here yesterday and found Elfreda 
very ill. She wrote to me that she was 
engaged to you, and that she was very 
happy. And nowshe lies still and listless 
and stares at the ceiling, and will neither 
eat nor speak. What can that mean ex- 
cept that you have deserted her ?”’ 

‘‘It might mean that she had deserted 
me.”’ 

An acute sense of embarrassment seemed 
to overcome Elfreda’s cousin at this an- 
nouncement, and she sat with a pale, 
still face, looking down on her hands, 
which trembled although she clutched 
them tightly about the handle of her 
parasol. ‘This is a very mysterious 
affair,’’ she muttered with an air of ex- 
treme discouragement, and as he volun- 
teered no comment, she lifted a pathetic- 
ally helpless gaze upon him and added 
meekly : 

‘«Won’t you please tell me what you 
know, Mr. Ballington ?”’ 

He stood for a while, gloomily ponder- 
ing, resting his sombre eyes upon her. 


Why do you pre- 
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«No, no,’’ he broke out, as if wrestling 
with a shuddering memory, «don’t ask 
that of me.”’ 

He began again his restless march upon 
the floor, and she sat struggling with a 
sense of numbness and cold, and perhaps 
alsoa vague awkwardness which made 
her reluctant to stir or speak. 

At last she got up drearily, bestowed a 
few perfunctory pats upon her draperies 
and moved toward the door. 

‘Please pardon — 
this intrusion,’’ she 
managed to stammer, 
as he bowed her out ; 

‘‘T was only so very 
miserable.”’ 


XVII. 

The 15th of October 
came at least a week 
too early, for the pict- 
ure seemed to require 
‘(finishing 
touches’’ the longer 
he occupied himself 
with it. He had lived 
with it and in it so 
long, that it appeared 
to be part of himself, 
and to change its as- 
pect as he himself 
changed. It looked so 
different in one mood 
from what it did in 
another; one day the 
face of the Christ pos- 
sessed a noble strength 
and vividness which filled his heart with 
joy, and the next, perhaps, it revealed cer- 
tain points of triteness which distressed 
him. Particularly, the eyes were one day 
radiant with life and instinct with a deep 
vitality ; and the next, perhaps, too mys- 
terious, too introspective, too indistinct 
in their outward gaze. What he had 
striven, above all, to accomplish was to 
represent the Saviour as definitely person- 
al and convincingly real ; not as a vaguely 
sublime type, but as a man to be believed 
in—a man exalted above men, but yet 
clearly and luminously individualized, ap- 
pealing to the earthly sense and to the 
heavenly aspiration. ‘‘ A man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief ’’—these were 
the words that shone perpetually like a 


more 
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writing of flame in his mind while he 
worked, and furnished the vital spark to 
his creation. 

It was with a heavy heart that he tore 
himself away from the picture on the even- 
ing of the 14th, and when he arose at day- 
break on the fatal day, he managed to 
add a few touches which were like an in- 


‘*SHE SEATED HERSELF AT HIS INVITATION UPON 
A LOUNGE.”’ 


spiration. A human face—a deeply human 
face—interpenetrated and illumined by a 
divine spirit, looked out upon him from 
the canvas, and a thrill of joyous buoy- 
ancy shot through him at the thought 
that, whatever became of him, he left this 
to speak for him and show what he had 


‘been. This was his legacy to mankind ; 
and though it was yet in asense unfin- 
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ished, he felt that it was a noble legacy. 
Not that he was content to leave this 
world because of it, but it alleviated his 
regret, it robbed his fate of half its bitter- 
ness, it saved him from despair. 

He lingered at-the canvas with palette 
and brushes in his hands, until the last mo- 
ment, when the two gentlemen who had 
consented to act as his seconds arrived. 
He gave to one of them a letter which he 
had written to his mother, and some legal 
documents, and then descended the stairs 
and drove to the railroad station, where 
they were joined by a German surgeon. A 
twenty minutes’ ride brought them to 
Grosshesselohe, whence they walked the 
short distance to a forest of chestnut and 
oak in the shadow of Schwaneck castle, 
which was the appointed place for the duel. 
It was about seven o'clock in the morning ; 
the sun had barely risen, and shone with 
an autumnal sleepiness through the dull 
red and orange mists that hovered along 
the horizon. The dead leaves rustled un- 
der their feet as they walked, and the 
chestnuts dropped from the trees about 
them with athump which split the bur and 
made the glossy brown fruit bound out of 


its covering. There was a damp, earthy 
smell in the air, and big wet drops on the 
grass from the melted hoarfrost. 

They halted at an open glade in the 
forest, just as Von Klenze and his party 
emerged from the shrubbery on the op- 


posite side. The seconds approached, ex- 
changed salutations and held a hurried 
consultation, while the principals saun- 
tered up and down with a conscious air 
and tried not to look at each other. Twen- 
ty paces were measured off, and each took 
his position with the studied sang-froid 
which the occasion required. The only 
sensation that Thorold could locate was a 
queer somnambulistic feeling, as if he were 
a trifle stunned, and in doubt as to his 
own identity. He was uneasy, and strange 
little shivers tingled through him, but he 
was not exactly afraid, nor did he acutely 
realize what fate might be in store for him. 
He saw the woods, the sky and the persons 
that moved about him as through a veil, 
and nothing that they could have done 
would have surprised him. He clutched 
the pistol which was thrust into his hand, 
examined the lock, without knowing 
exactly why he did it, heard one of the 
seconds call «‘ Ready,’’ and saw his antag- 
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onist raise his right arm. ‘‘One—two— 
three—fire !’’ some one called out in loud 
accents of command, and two shots, the 
one following the other by a full second, 
rang out with a keen, reverberating sharp- 
ness upon the frosty air. Two little 
whiffs of smoke lingered for a moment in 
the sunlight, curled upward and vanished. - 
Von Klenze with military abruptness 
lowered his weapon, Thorold, in attempt- 
ing to do the same, turned upon his heel, 
reeled a few steps and fell to the ground. 
The surgeon hastened to his side, stooped 
over him, listened to his heart-beat, and, 
rapidly opening his case of instruments, 
spread out upon a square piece of leather 
the cruel implements of his craft. Von 
Klenze presently approached him and, 
with as near an approach to sympathy as 
his placid features could display, inquired 
if Mr. Ballington was seriously hurt. 

“It is very singular,’’ the surgeon re- 
plied ; «I can scarcely detect any heart- 
beat. But the wound is not serious. The 
bullet has probably lodged under the 
shoulder blade.”’ 

‘‘Hm! You don’t mean to say that he 
has died from fright. He looked to me 
quite cool.’’ 

«TI don’t know.”’ 

‘‘His shot disappointed me. It was as 
bad as possible. I took him to be a crack 
marksman.”’ 

The surgeon seemed indisposed to con- 
tinue the conversation, as his patient de- 
manded his undivided attention. He cut 
off the right sleeve of his coat, but chose 
not to probe for the bullet before having 
restored him to consciousness. At the 
end of twenty mii:utes his efforts proved 
successful; Thorold opened his eyes and 
blinked feebly at the daylight. 

‘« I verily believe you had made up your 
mind to die,’’ said the surgeon, with his 
finger on the pulse of the bared arm, «: and 
you came very near accomplishing it.”’ 

«Yes, I was prepared for it,’’ Thorold 
murmured faintly ; «‘ when I felt the pain, 
I was sure it was death.”’ 

‘‘ Well, disabuse yourself of that fancy 
as quick as possible ; you will soon be on 
your pegs again,’’ observed the German 
roughly. ; 

A cab was now brought from the neigh- 
boring village ; the party were driven to 
the railroad station and reached Munich 
before nine o'clock. 
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XVIII. 


I am aware that, according to all rules 
and traditions of romantic fiction, Tho- 
rold ought to have been killed in his duel 
with Von Klenze, if for no other reason, 
in order that his foreboding might have 
been verified. But many instances haye 
come within my observation in which 
forebodings of this kind have.proved de- 
ceptive; and most conspicuous among 
these is that of Thorold Ballington. But, 
strangely enough, after he had recovered 
both from the shock and the physical 
hurt, an oppressive apathy took posses- 
sion of him and he found himself utterly 
unable to work. It was as if his nerves, 
in the relaxation which followed the in- 
tense strain, could only convey dull and 
commonplace notes, but not the high 
seraphic notes of inspiration. His unfin- 
ished picture, as he sat and stared at it, 
hour by hour and day by day, filled him 
with despair, for he felt the hopelessness 
of ever again mounting to the heights 
upon which he had then moved with ease 
and felicity. The wholesome elixir of 
pain had acted as a mental tonic, stimu- 


lating him to great and noble work ; and 
now that its supply was exhausted he 


could no more reach the altitudes of 
achievement. Ifthe perception of the qual- 
ity of his best work—the three types of 
Christ—had deserted him, he might have 
contented himself (like the great herd of 
those who call themselves artists) with 
mediocre attainments—the humdrum re- 
sults of humdrum, painstaking toil; but 
the torturing memory of his past great- 
ness was like the faint echo of an ecstatic 
melody which haunted him in fleeting 
snatches, but vanished in a musical mist 
when he tried to catch and retain it. In 
the uneventful calm which followed the 
two great experiences of his life no grand 
thoughts seemed to germinate and no 
flashes of rare insight set his nerves a- 
tingling. No ecstacy of vision broke his 
slumber in the watches of the night. 
Nothing remained to him but a pitiless 
ingenuity of criticism which measured his 
present mediocrity by the standard of his 
past achievement, and ruthlessly con- 
demned each paltry performance. 

One day, while he roamed about the 
city in this state of apathy and dejection, 
he met Miss Shattuck. His first impulse 
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was to pass her by ; but there was some- 
thing in the sweet seriousness of her 
greeting which affected him almost as a 
pang, and he turned about and joined her. 
For half an hour he walked along at her 
side, talking of indifferent things, with a 
careful avoidance of dangerous topics. 
The only item of intelligence which he 
gleaned from her conversation was that 
Mr. Rallston had gone to India to study 
esoteric Buddhism—to learn how to ma- 
nipulate his astral body, as she expressed 
it—and Miss Bertha's mother had taken 
the flat in Maximilian strasse and estab- 
lished herself there for the winter. He 
lacked courage to ask the question which 
sprang to his lips; but it tortured him 
for three days, and he surprised himself 
by finding some very live embers amid 
the ashes of his dead emotions. Had Mr. 
Rallston (as he threatened) taken Elfreda 
with him to the land of the Buddhists ? 
Thorold’s imagination became very busy 
in picturing her, pale and grave, in the 
council of the dusky sages ; floating over 
the housetops in her astral body, and do- 
ing a lot of uncanny things which would 
remove her still further from the fate of 
normal womanhood, for which she pa- 
thetically yearned. Many of her quaint 
phrases—in themselves indicative of her 
isolation from her kind—would recur to 
his memory, and he grew ingenious in 
discovering extenuating circumstances 
tending to exculpate her. Who could 
know how far her conduct was due to her 
own initiative or to the baneful influence 
of her father? She was like wax in his 
hands, and her mind was swayed by his 
will, as the flame of a candle is blown 
hither and thither by the least breath. 
Might not her apparent faithlessness be 
an equally irresponsible impulse, due to 
Rallston’s dislike of him and admiration 
for the stately and aristocratic Von 
Klenze ? 

He lay in wait for Bertha Shattuck dur- 
ing the next three days, and finally inter- 
cepted her one afternoon, as she was start- 
ing out for a promenade, accompanied by 
her maid. The latter fell behind, as soon 
as Thorold had assured himself that his 
company was agreeable ; and he now lost 
no time in obtaining the desired informa- 
tion. Elfreda’s illness, it appeared, had 
delivered her from the danger of becom- 
ing an esoteric Buddhist ; and Rallston, 
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who was burning with eagerness to ex- 
plore the alluring mysteries, had finally 
lost all patience with her and departed 
alone. The poor girl had improved rapid- 
ly since her father left, and was now al- 
most fully restored to health. 

These accidental meetings between Ber- 
tha Shattuck and Thorold became very 
frequent during the next weeks, and 
though there was no spoken agreement, 
there was, perhaps, a tacit understanding 
that they were to continue as long as they 
were a source of pleasure to both. Bertha 
rested such kind, compassionate eyes 
upon him whenever he made her the least 
little confession ; and he came to luxu- 
riate in her sympathy, which was so dis- 
creet and tactfully tempered. It made 
him feel a trifle cheap, too, at times, if 
not false ; for he was conscious that she 
idealized him, -in a friendly way, as most 
good women do, when they honor a man 
with their friendship—and this involun- 
tary falsification was, after all, such a deli- 
cate affair that an attempt to set it right 
would only make it worse. For she as- 
cribed motives to him, whatever he said 
and did, which were nobler than those that 
really actuated him. 

‘Is it not queer,’’ she said to him one 
day, as they were strolling together under 
the leafless trees of the English garden, 
‘‘what a sympathetic little busybody I 
am? Most people, whether they like me 
or not, end by telling me their love affairs. 
I believe I am the repository of more ten- 
der secrets than any woman of my size on 
the European continent.”’ 

‘‘Why don’t you retaliate by telling 
them your own ?’’ he suggested, laughing. 

««My own ? That is just what is so fun- 
ny, that I have none of my own. I have 
so much to do in straightening out the 
tangled love affairs of my friends that I 
positively find no time to cultivate any 
tender sentiment on my own account. I 
seem to live in the lives of others and 
incidentally forget that I have any claims 
of my own.”’ 

There was something almost touching 
to Thorold in this confession, so lightly 
uttered ; for he detected in it an evidence 
of deeper feeling than seemed likely to 
have found lodgment in such a dainty and 
doll-like little person. And it presently oc- 
curred to him that,if Miss Shattuck was an 
expert in straightening out snarled affaires 
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de coeur, why, very likely that was what 
she was doing now—in which case Elfreda 
could scarcely be ignorant of her benevo- 
lent intentions. This reflection instantly 
set his brain in a whirl; and he almost 
pitied his own innocence in not having 
suspected it before. When he parted 
from Bertha, half an hour later, he begged 
to be kindly remembered to Miss Rallston; 
and the next day he sent her a message, 
asking for permission tocall. This permis- 
sion was duly granted; and one afternoon 
early in December he found himself stand- 
ing face to face with Elfreda in the well- 
remembered drawing room, with Rall- 
ston’s pink Spirits of Dawn and Eve, 
and what-not, staring down upon them. 
She was paler and slimmer than before, 
and she held her head bent, showing the 
great golden coils of her hair, which seemed 
almost too heavy for her slight frame. 
There was a sweet, hushed air about her— 
something still and submissive—which, 
even more than her beauty, accelerated 
the beating of his heart and awakened a 
host of precious memories. Could it be 
quite an accident that she wore that curi- 
ous esthetic dress with the bluish and 
greenish serpentine shimmers, which she 
had worn at their first meeting? And 
the same chatelaine with the beaten silver 
chain of quaint medizeval workmanship 
depended from her waist.. It was as if 
she wished to recall that first occasion, 
when they had seen and felt drawn to 
each other, and to blot out the interven- 
ing time with its alienation and sorrow. 
The only thing that troubled him, as 
he stood before her holding her hands 
in his, all the old tenderness beaming 
from his honest eyes, was the thought of 
how much Bertha Shattuck had had to do 
in bringing about Elfreda’s present frame 
of mind. He hated to be indebted for her 
to anybody. He hated to reflect what a 
series of apparently blind accidents had 
brought her again within the reach of his 
arms. 

‘«T was very sorry to hear that you have 
been ill, Miss Rallston,’’ he began, with a 
vague awkwardness. 

‘«T am quite well now, thank you,”’ she 
answered, a trifle abruptly, lifting that 
strangely solemn and pathetic gaze upon 
him. It struck him instantly that there 
was less vagueness and more distinctness 
of individuality in this glance than he had 
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seen there before; and as they 

sat talking, with a slight strain 

in the beginning, but gradually 

with an increased sense of freedom 

and old acquaintance, he was fairly 
amazed at the brightness and natu- 
ralness of her remarks and the happy ease 
of her manner. The old suppressed feel- 
ing and the perpetual dread of being hu- 
miliated were gone, and for the first time 
in her life she could breathe freely, and the 
gifts with which nature had endowed her 
could assert themselves without fear of 
tyrannical compulsion or rebuke. 

At their next meeting, which occurred 
a few days later, he was still further im- 
pressed with a certain newness in her 
personality which was like a revelation. 
It seemed scarcely to be the same Elfreda 
whom he had known of old. As soon 
as the awkwardness of the situation 
(which had not been wholly absent dur- 
ing his first call) had vanished and the 
ghost that sat between them had been 
definitely laid, she bloomed out into a 
charming young woman, with quite a 
different kind of charm from that which 
had originally attracted him. It had been 
his chivalrous compassion for her un- 
happy condition which had first enlisted 
his sympathy and then his love; but he had 
always been conscious of something exotic 
about her, something uncomfortably re- 
mote and ethereal, as if she did not really 
belong to the same species as he. It was as 
if it were a blessed spirit whom he loved, 
and not a mortal woman. But now they 
met on an entirely different ground. They 
did not take up their old acquaintance, 
but they began a new one. The removal of 
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‘* THE SURGEON HASTENED TO HIS SIDE.’ “ 

that terribly oppressive influence which 
had warped and dwarfed her development, 
left her free, for the first time in her life, to 
raise her head without fear, and all the 
delightful qualities of her mind, which 
had lain wilted and crushed, like flowers 
under a stone, blossomed forth shyly and 
filled the air about her with their delicate 
aroma. What surprised and pleased him 
most was a kind of hushed drollery and 
a quick appreciation of humor. It ap- 
peared to him, as he sat talking with her 
of art and literature and social problems, 
that it was a happier, cleverer and more 
beautiful sister of his lost Elfreda whom he 
was falling in love with ; and it seemed an 
augury of much happiness in their united 
life that their tastes were kindred and 
their intellectual sympathies not far apart. 
And thus, in sweet converse and steady 
intercourse for many months, their relation 
grew warmer and more intimate, until 
one day it culminated quite naturally in 
a declaration of love on his part and 
acceptance on hers. There was a beauti- 
ful spontaneity about it, like the unfold- 
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ing, at its appointed time, of the bud into 
the flower. No reference was made to 
their past engagement, no apology was 
offered or demanded, no bitterness or re- 
gret was wasted upon that which was 
inevitable. Only on one occasion pre- 
vious to the wedding, which was not long 
delayed, did Elfreda allude to her father 
and the baneful power he had exercised 
over her. 

‘I will take the responsibility of being 
married without waiting for my father’s 
consent,’’ she said, in response to his ques- 
tion ; «and my aunt advises me to confront 
him with an accomplished fact, when he 
returns, and afford him no chance to exer- 
cise his power over me. It is not a matter 
of caprice. It isa matter of life and death.”’ 

‘‘T am glad you have arrived at that 
decision,’’ he answered, struck with the 
vague dread in her eyes the moment her 
father’s name was mentioned. 

««T cannot think of that time without a 
shudder,’’ she went on. ‘I moved about 
heavily as if loaded with invisible chains. 
I was but half awake, and sometimes not 
even half. I dragged myself about witha 
sense of nightmareish oppression. I was 
conscious of but one passionate wish and 


that was to escape from my horribly excep- 
tional lot into the common fate of common 


womanhood. How often I envied the poor 
girls who met their lovers, at night, on the 
street corners, and the beggar women who 
sat nursing their babes on the church steps. 
It had all the sweetness to me of the un- 
attainable. It was like a glimpse of the 
paradise from which I was excluded.” 
The marriage, which was celebrated at 
the English Protestant church, was fol- 
lowed by a brief wedding journey into the 
Tyrolean Alps. After the return of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ballington to Munich, Thorold 
hoped that the long-lost inspiration which 
would enable him to put the finishing 
touches to his great picture would not be 
wanting. But, strangely enough, though 
he sat daily like the expectant pythoness 
upon her tripod, no divine message moved 
his lips. The placid happiness, the con- 
tented sense of possession, leaves un- 
stirred the deepest depths of our nature, 
from which rise the profounder oracles. 
In the pleasant path which he had chosen 
bloomed many modest and pretty flowers, 
whose sweet perfume filled the atmosphere 
of his daily life; but, though he made re- 
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peated desperate efforts, he could not scale 
again the Mount of Transfiguration. It 
was in vain that he pondered the problem 
and murmured to himself the noble verse 
of Browning: 
‘“ Then welcome each rebuff 

Which turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 

Be our joys three parts pain, 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge 

the throe !”’ 


The rebuffs, in this case, refused to come, 
and earth remained stubbornly smooth and 
pleasant. The elixir of pain, which once 
he had drained tothe dregs, is wholesome 
and beneficent only to him whose nature it 
deepens, strengthens, clarifies and stimu- 
lates to high achievement. But though its 
effects are never lost, its stimulating virtue 
will, in time, become exhausted. And 
Thorold, regretting that he could not re- 
main the great painter that once he had 
been, felt yet a profound consolation in the 
sweet presence at his side, which was in 
his heart of hearts more precious to him 
than the lofty fame which might have been 
his. From the great R Elfreda received 
two letters, of twenty-five to thirty pages 
each, in which he described his impres- 
sions of India and alluded to his initiation 
into the mysteries of Esoteric Buddhism. 
He had not, as yet, liberated himself en- 
tirely from the galling chains of the flesh; 
but it appeared that he was in a fair way 
to accomplish his emancipation. Though 
he had not arrived at the degree of spirit- 
uality required to pass through closed 
doors, and transfer his astral body to any 
desired spot, regardless of material ob- 
stacles (and Elfreda was profoundly grate- 
ful for his failure), he hoped, by the time 
his letter reached her, to have made him- 
self complete master of matter, and she 
might look for an unannounced visit from 
him at any moment. 

It was at Elfreda’s advice that Thorold 
decided to put away—to. hide forever—the 
three pictures which paralyzed his energy 
and mocked his present endeavors. The 
Christ of Inexperience, the Christ of Love 
and the Christ of Sorrow were splendidly 
set in deep, simple frames which brought 
out beautifully the noble central figure. 
During along summer night Thorold and 
Elfreda sat together gazing at them before 
they could make up their minds to hide 
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them in the boxes which had been pre- 
pared for them and which were not to be 
opened until after Thorold's death. For 
if he exhibited them now and reaped the 
fame which unquestionably they would 
bring him, how could he possibly continue 
his activity upon the lower plane where 
he now dwelt? Each performance of his 
would be judged by a standard of excel- 
lence which he had set himself, but which 
he was now no more capable of reaching. 
His life would then be one perpetual dis- 
appointment, both to himself and the pub- 
lic. It was in vain that Elfreda tried to 
persuade him that, having once achieved 
something of transcendent worth, the pub- 
lic and the critics would fail to discover 
any deterioration, but would impute to 
all his subsequent works the greatness 
which his acquired fame would bestow 
upon them. But to this he replied that, 
if he found contentment in such a de- 
ception, then he would, indeed, despair of 
himself and would deserve infamy instead 
of fame. 

It was a pathetic scene which these two 
enacted together before they could make 
up their minds to screw on the lid of the 
last and the greatest of the pictures 
the Christ of Sorrow. Elfreda then sud- 
denly repented of her advice and implored 
her husband to exhibit the picture and 
reap the glory to which he was entitled. 
She hungered to have the world know his 
real greatness. With kisses and coaxing 


persuasions she implored him to break 
the lid, to fling it away ; but, as one who 
buries a beloved child, he fixed one last, 
loving glance upon the divine counte- 
nance, then put the great lid in place and 
screwed it on. 

‘‘T have bidden farewell to greatness 
in this life,’’ he said; «‘ 1 would not have 
the world say: Thorold Ballington had 
once the stuff for a great painter in him, 
but he has degenerated into a common- 
place bungler. Far rather would I be 
accounted a mediocre artist in my life- 
time ; but on the day of my death you, 
dearest, or whoever shall survive me, will 
open a public exhibition of these three 
pictures ; and then the name and fame of 
Thorold Ballington will be secure as long 
as Christ shall remain the loftiest ideal of 
humanity.”’ 

Thorold is yet alive, and so is Elfreda ; 
and accordingly the three Christs are yet 
hidden from public view. The Balling- 
tons live alternately in Florence and in 
Munich, and have many. warm friends in 
the American colony of both cities. Tho- 
rold is a popular and agreeable man ; and 
his pictures find their way to all the great 
exhibitions in the capitals of Europe. He 
is accounted a clever and accomplished 
artist ; and until the day of his death 
(which for Elfreda’s sake I hope is remote) 
no one will dream that here is a man who 
will one day be named in the company of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. 























FALCONS AND FALCONRY. 


By CAPTAIN T. 


** Whatever sceptic could inquire 
for, 
For every why, he had a where- 
fore,” 


*AYS Hudibras, but it 
would be very hard 


to give the “ wherefore’’ 
to the question: « Why 
has the fine old sport 
of falconry died out ?”’ 
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Gone are the days of 
errantry—of gallant 
on richly caparisoned 
and ladies fair on 
palfreys and all the para- 
phernalia of this sport; 
but why so fascinating an 
amusement should be allowed 
to become a memory of the past 
seems unaccountable. An in- 
expensive sport, as compared 
with fox-hunting or shooting 
and fishing, when moors, man- 
ors or rivers have to be rented 
—a sport in which the fair sex 
can easily take part and one 
which is devoid 
of anything ap- 
proaching cruelty 
—it is hard to un- 
derstand why fal- 
conry has lost 
caste with our 
modern_ sports- 
men. In England, 
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of late years, spas- 
modic attempts to 
revive falconry have 
been made, but 
with poor success. 
One difficulty may 
be the procuring of 
the proper species of 
hawks and another 
the training of the 
birds; but these are obstacles which 
would soon be overcome if falconry could 
be once resuscitated. The peregrine fal- 
con has always taken the premier place 
in the estimation of the falconer. A 
handsome, shapely bird, with courage, 
speed and endurance, the peregrine was 
used for flying at large game. Like 
nearly all of the raptorial order, the 
female bird is much larger and more 
powerful than the male. This hawk 
is found in nearly every coun- 
try, and from this circum- 
stance, and the long flights it 
has been known to take, it 
no doubt acquired the title 
of Falco Peregri- 
nus. The length of 
the female bird is 
about eighteen 
inches, and that 
of the male bird 
three or four 

inches less. 
The gerfalcon is 
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the largest of 

the falcon 

tribe, and was 

considered to 
take rank with the 
female peregrine in 
flying at large 
game in the olden 
days. The gerfal- 
con measures about six inches more than 
the peregrine. 

The hobby and the merlin are small but 
beautiful birds, with great powers of flight 
anda big share of pluck. They often 
have been known to fly at and strike 
birds much larger than themselves. 
These hawks—the latter especially 
—were the ladies’ favorites in former 
times when falconry was in its glory. 

The kestrel is very common, and has 
a beautiful and powerful flight, but from 
its timid nature it is useless for sporting 
purposes. Theshort-winged hawks are 
not true falcons but some of them can 
be used for the sport’ The sparrow 
hawk and the goshawk are the best 
adapted, but the buzzard, hen harrier 
and kite can always be made subservi- 
ent to the falconer's art. Like that cele- 
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brated receipt for hare soup, the primal 
move in falconry is to get the chief agent 
in the sport—the falcons. 

The merlin or the sparrow hawk can 
be easily procured, and perhaps the gos- 


others, the 
peregrine 
only be 
ficulty. 
thing 


hawk; but the 
gerfalcon and the 
particularly, can 
obtained with dif- 
But, like every- 
else, let the de- 
mand once 
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spring up, and the supply would soon ap- 
pear. Hawks are obtained by trapping 
in nets or are taken from the nest. Those 
taken in the first way are known as hag- 
gards, and are by far the boldest and best 
birds if they can be trained, but there is a 
great deal in that little 
‘if.’ Those taken from 
the nest are known as 
branchers and eyases. 
The brancher is a bird that 
is just able to fly, and the 
eyas is the young bird 
taken from the nest 

and reared by hand. 
Haggards must, of 
course, be young 
birds, for it would be 
useless to attempt to re- 

claim an old bird. I 

suppose His Grace the 

Duke of Saint Albans, 

who holds the fine fat 

sinecure of Hereditary 

Grand Falconer to Her 

Majesty of Great Britain, ought to be 

able to give us hints in the manage- 

ment and reclaiming (to use the techni- 

cal term) of hawks, but we shall have 

to do as best we can without him. The 
rearing of the eyas requires the greatest 
care. The food must consist of lean beef 
or mutton cut up small, and fed to it twice 
a day—morning and evening. 

The falconer should always use the 
same cry to call his young birds to their 
feed as he will use in training them to 
come to the lure. 

The feeding of hawks in a captive state 
exacts great attention. A certain 
amount of feathers or fut mixed with 
their food seems to be necessary to 
insure the proper action of the stom- 
ach; and if this is not given the 
birds soon mope and die. As with 
all the raptores, the fur and feathers 
are ejected in a hard ball, and are 
known as the castings. The first 
stage in training a young hawk is to 
accustom it to the hood—a leather 
headpiece which is constantly worn 
except when the bird is flown at its 
quarry. Thereare different methods 
of bringing a refractory «‘ haggard ”’ 
to subjection, but, leaving them to 
more experienced hands, we will con- 
fine ourselves to the more amenable 
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eyas. When familiarized 
to the hood, the bird must 
next be accustomed to the 
bells, jesses and leash. 
The first mentioned are 
always kept on the hawk, 
the bells being attached by 

gusiceoenet aia slips of leather to the legs ; 
the jesses are light little leather straps with 
a ring at the end of each. These are fast- 
ened to the legs,and a light swivel on the 
end of the leash can be hooked in the 
rings. The leash is a thin strap, termi- 
nating with a silk cord a few feet in length. 
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Accustoming the hawk to the jesses is 
one of the first lessons to be taught. By 
petting, and the bestowal of choice tid- 
bits, the bird will in time come to look 
on the master’s fist as a favorite perch. 
When calling the hawk to the fist the 
same cry or whistle must always be given. 
After a time the bird should be allowed 
to fly the length of its leash and cord, 
and be brought back to the fist at will. 

Of course it must be trained to do this 
without its hood. The hawk has also to 
be broken to come at once to the lure, 
which is usually a bunch of showy feath- 
ers of some sort, with a piece of raw 
meat in the centre and a short cord at- 
tached. By feeding 
the hawk on flesh 
tied to the lure, it 
will very soon learn 
to fly to it at once 
when it is waved in 
the air. This will 
be lesson No. 1 in 
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flying. The hawk will 
be taken out hungry 
by the master, and an 
assistant at a short 
distance will swing the 
lure about. The fal- 
coner will allow his pu- 
pil to see the lure well, 
when he will cast the 
bird off and the prob- 
ability is that it will 
strike at the lure, when 
it should be allowed to 
feed on the flesh. 

The first few lessons, 
of course, must be given with the leash 
attached, but when perfectly assured of 
the pupil's tractability, this and the jesses 
may be removed. The first flight at live 
quarry must be at a pigeon or other bird 
confined by a long, light cord. 

By degrees the hawk can at last be 
safely flown at wild game, when the train- 
er will be amply rewarded for all the time 
and care he has bestowed on his feathered 
pupil’s tuition. 

Another important part of the training 
of hawks is teaching them to ‘ wait on.”’ 
This is training them to follow their 
master when they are on the wing. To 
accomplish this, the falcon is let loose in 
some open space, such as common, heath 
or down, when she will circle round the 
falconer looking forthelure. A favorable 
opportunity must be watched for and a 
pigeon flown so that she can easily catch 
it. Having been put through this process 
two or three times, on being released the 
falcon will immediately rise above the 
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falconer and circle round him looking 
for quarry. This is waiting on. A well- 
trained bird on being cast off will rise to 
some height above her master and wait on 
him from field to field, watching for him 
to flush the quarry for her. 

In falconry, the heron has always been 
looked on as the royal quarry, and it is 
still common enough in most parts of the 
temperate zone, if we only can procure 


the proper hawks for the purpose, viz. : 
the female peregrine or the rare gerfal- 
A pair of hawks were always flown 
at a heron, and the scene then might be 


con. 


likened to an aerial coursing match. The 
stoops made by the hawk are avoided with 
a sudden turn by the heron, much resem- 
bling the turns by greyhounds and hare in 
coursing. The various varieties of duck, 
rooks, pigeons, partridge, and other birds 
are flown at by the different species of 
hawks, according to sizeandspeed. Very 
good sport can be had with the pretty little 
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merlin flown at a lark, sparrow or other 
small bird. 

To the true enjoyment of this fascinating 
sport it is essential that the falcon should 
be in perfect health. And this means, 
beyond everything else, plenty of exer- 
cise. In their wild state, hawks spend 
hours daily upon the wing, and never 
should a fine day pass during their cap- 
tivity when their natural desire for flight 
is not indulged. They are restless, active 
birds, as everyone knows whose knowl- 
edge of them is not derived from the ill- 
kept, cooped-up specimens in zoological 
gardens. They should be kept as much 
as possiblein open air. They love the sun 
—especially the morning sun. And they 
must be given plenty of clean, fresh water 
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quivering wing over the quarry, swoops 
like a flash and bears the stricken prey to 
the earth. Anyone who has watched this 
exciting pursuit has some appreciation of 
what a falconer must experience, as with 
thrilling interest he views the gyral flight 
of his favorites. : 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


By MuURAT HALSTEAD. 


;* BOR organizations have selected the 

ist of May for the demonstration of 
their extent and uniform, universal pur- 
pose of establishing a world-wide law that 
eight hours shall constitute a day’s work, 
and they have succeeded this year in agi- 
tating the nations in a greater degree than 
ever before.. This continent seems to have 
been less disturbed than Europe, and the 
reason for the difference is found in the 
superior strength and enlightenment of 
organized labor in this country, and the 
greater freedom it enjoys from the excite- 
ment of direct contention with the govern- 
ment. Why should the people be revolu- 
tionists, who have but to put forth their 
hands to grasp official power? It is a 
subject upon which citizens of intelligence 
and impartiality differ, whether the war- 
fare of strikes may be the better avoided 
by increasing and perfecting unions, and 
massing in them more and more the mul- 
titudes who have the work of cunning 
hands and brawny muscles to do. The 
disorder that is most destructive arises 
from lack of discipline, the absence of au- 
thority and of the sense of responsibility. 
Labor needs, that there may be justice 
done and that peace shall prevail, as good 
brains for guidance, as cool heads in nego- 
tiation and as clear sight in executive 
action, as capital employs. It has been 
unfortunate that in Europe there were, 
curing the May festivals of labor, several 
scenes of turbulence and a few incidents 
of bloodshed. Those elemental forces that 
are in the masses of men seeking emanci- 
pation from monarchical institutions, and 
the oppressive restraint of standing armies, 
naturally use the organizations of labor 
because they are expressive of popular 
rights, and friction follows. When there 
is violence we may trace it to the anxiety 
of the anarchists to involve the industrial 
classes in their schemes to annihilate the 
proudest monuments and grandest re- 
sults of industry, and to the solicitude of 
the people of privilege, in which they con- 
fess inherent weakness, to employ the 
machinery of force. There is much con- 
vincing testimony that the European con- 
ditions promise augmentation of popular 


movements, and that the divinity of the 
rule by the will of the few and the military 
machine may be rudely and successfully 
challenged; and the anarchists would 
have us believe that the republican forms 
of government, as well as others, must be 
overthrown in the progress that they 
prophesy ; but we do not see what their 
desperate remedies have to do with a 
country that is without hereditary rulers 
or standing army. When it becomes the 
rule for the people to govern themselves, 
there will no doubt be the gravest and 
most delicate problems to solve, and the 
solution yielding the greatest good to the 
greatest number must come through or- 
derly revolution, the application of the 
higher education of men in practical poli- 
tics to the promotion of the general wel- 
fare. 
x * * 

CURRENT history continually reminds 
us of the marvellous growth of our 
country, and of the increase of the inti- 
macy and the influence of our relations 
with the other nations of the earth. The 
oceans are no longer barriers. With the 
exception of the Pacific they are crossed 
by cables, and the news of the day through 
the journals, in association and competi- 
tion, becomes the common property of 
mankind. The money centres of the 
world are in constant communication and 
daily and hourly affect each other. The 
shock that the Barings could not with- 
stand was the result of losses in South 
America, and the money that could not 
be raised on Argentine securities was 
found in the sale of stocks of the United 
States held in London. Again, the per- 
secution of the Jews in Russia, during 
her efforts to readjust her finances in pre- 
paring for the contingencies of war, causes 
the Rothschilds to decline a loan on the 
ground that it was inopportune, while the 
resentment of Russia appears in her calls 
for gold due her Imperial bank, from the 
banks of Amsterdam, Berlin, Paris and 
London. And American gold is shipped 
to sustain western Europe: Whether 
there is trouble in Buenos Ayres or Saint 
Petersburgh, we, as well as England, par- 
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ticipate in it. Our interests are without 
geographical limitation, and the great 
globe that is our scene of labor, is with 
startling rapidity, developing not so much 
the pride of the great peoples and the van- 
ity of the conquering races, but the ten- 
dency to unity and teaching that, after all, 
we are of one blood and one destiny. The 
laws that we form for the advantage of 
our own people concern those who dwell 
on the Danube, the Elbe and the Seine, 
and the treaties we make with Brazil 
and Spain are debated by the cabinets of 
Great Britain and of Germany and France. 
One of our lynching mobs storms a prison 
and there is a slaughter of natives of Sicily, 
and his majesty the King of Italy chal- 
lenges our attention and demands an in- 
demnity. There is a civil war on the south 
Pacific and, in the efforts to guard our obli- 
gations to a friendly government, a ship 
of war cleared for action is driven at full 
speed into the waters of South America, 
and where we thought all was peace there 
is a flash like lightning that reveals the 
conditions of warfare. 

The world is so compassed by the forces 
of the period, and the weight of our nation 
is so mighty in the largest affairs, that 
we must consent to the possession of 
power and wield it for mankind. It is 
not confined to our own hemisphere, and 
its exercise in wisdom is the debt we owe 
beyond the seas for the blood that on our 
soil and under our skies has been so fruit- 
ful that in a century we have been endowed 
with the strength, if we measure by the 
historic precedents, of a thousand years. 

* * * 

THREE events in Germany have at- 
tracted the attention of all students of 
current history—the election of Bismarck 
to the German parliament, the death of 
Moltke, and the Dusseldorf declaration of 
the emperor that he alone is master and 
will be intolerant of all others. After the 
age at which American generals are re- 
tired, Moltke’s plans of campaign were 
worked out successfully by armies in Aus- 
tria and France, and in both wars success 
was gained by the extreme alacrity and 
energy with which the troops were rushed 
into the field and heavy blows delivered 
upon those comparatively unprepared. It 
seems to be the judgment of Europe that 
a new system of warfare has been devel- 
oped, and that in it Moltke furnishes the 
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great examples of mastery. The basis of 
it is in organizing the nation so that all 
able-bodied men shall be trained soldiers, 
and providing that when the signal is 
given every man shall know where he 
belongs and what he has to do, and the 
telegraphs and railroads shall be used 
instantly and thoroughly in massing and 
hurling forward the troops, for whom 
ample equipment is instore. The Moltke 
machine, put in motion at a touch, is a 
marvel—a nation in arms—and its imita- 
tion by France has been a necessity. Only 
Russia and the United States, by numerical 
strength and inaccessibility, are exempt. 
There is a popular opinion that Moltke 
had prepared for the campaigns of the 
future in all directions under almost all 
possible circumstances, so that he has 
left stored wisdom that will win victories 
in the coming years. The truth is not co- 
extensive with the theory. Schemes of 
strategy may be elaborated looking to the 
aggressive or defensive in combat with 
France, Austria or Russia, but to be of 
use in actual service they must be general 
in character. We may be sure that the 
enemies of Germany in combats hereafter 
will not be taken by surprise, as Austria 
and France were ; that there will be blows 
to receive as well as to give. No people 
can surpass the Germans in preparation, 
and when the emperor stamps his feet 
the glittering legions will arise ; but whe 
they are mustered there must be living 
intelligence to direct, and generals on 
horseback as well as in studios. 

It is believed the influence of Moltke 
has been strongly for peace, and that with 
his departure a conservative atmosphere 
of the highest importance has been re- 
moved. Germany is not as firm in her 
supremacy as she was two years ago. 
Ill-conceived efforts to placate France have 
been mischievous failures. The subordi- 
nation of Italy to German influence is no 
longer reliable. The attitude of Austria 
is equivocal, and the exertions through a 
commercial treaty to regain her confidence 
and make sure of her codperation have 
disturbed the southern Germans, whose 
identification with Prussia is difficult. 
The czar does not propose perpetual sub- 
mission to the intrigues that make of the 
kingdoms Russia conquered from the 
Turks barricades against the advance of 
her eastern policy, which looks, of course, 
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now, as for a century, to the ultimate 
occupation of Constantinople. 
* * * 

The statesmanship of Bismarck in the 
lifetime of the old emperor appeared in his 
consummate care to consolidate the em- 
pire by the flattery as well as through the 
fears of each of the minor kingdoms, to 
give Russia the greatest consideration con- 
sistent with the complacency of Austria— 
and that is where the forces are weighed 
in fine balances—all the while cultivating 
the alliance of the Italian and Austrian 
governments, to interfere with close rela- 
tions between the Russians and French. 
This was to provide that central Europe 
should be solid against the extremities. 
Manifestly the preservation of the peace 
between the great military powers de- 
pends upon the continuance substantially 
of this system. The situation has changed 
unfavorably already, and the young em- 
peror, in asserting himself as the one 
master of all, as a warning to the old 
chancellor, has gone far beyond his con- 
stitutional authority and treated with con- 
tempt the Versailles convention of the 
German states that is at the foundation 
of the imperial structure. 


Not merely is 
Germany comparatively isolated ; her in- 


ternal harmony is disturbed. Bavaria, 
Baden, Saxony, Mecklenburg, Wurtem- 
berg, are dissatisfied with the arrogance 
of the German emperor, and it is evident 
that another year’s drift as things are 
going would find German unity seriously 
shaken. These events warrant the find- 
ing by the world of immense signifi- 
cance in Bismarck’s reappearance in pub- 
lic life as a representative of the people. 
It is perhaps not true that the adjourn- 
ment of the Reichstag was hurried by his 
election, but it is evident his character 
has lost none of its force. He is the one 
living representative of the great victories 
and constructive days of Germany, united 
and glorious, and the eccentric activity 
of the young emperor, joined with his 
surprising estimation of himself, dispose 
the people to take the deepest concern 
in what the Iron Colossus may have to 
say of a popular sort. His words will 
have greater weight with the masses of 
men than in greater times. Once he used 
the executive to save and aggrandize the 
state. The task before him is to employ 
parliament to limit the overbearing suf- 
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ficiency of the crowned head of the em- 
pire he created. The last task is not less 
patriotic and essential than the first ; and 
if the Prince of blood and iron succeeds, 
the service will be the fitting close ofa 
career the most uncommon and influential 
of this generation. 
* * * 

THE last public service that Samuel J. 
Tilden performed was in writing a letter 
urging the importance of providing for 
the national defence. His sagacity was 
clear that our heedless exposure of enor- 
mously rich cities to the armed nations 
invited insult and suggested spoliation. 
At the close of the southern war the peo- 
ple were all weary. They had given the 
world an impressive example of their 
potentiality in arms, and it was their 
deepest desire to learn war nomore. They 
wanted a deep, long sleep without war's 
alarms. The drum and fife, the steel and 
brass, had ceased to charm. ‘The univer- 
sal feeling was that we didn’t want to 
fight anyone and that no one would care 
to assail us. It became the general pas- 
sion to perfect peace at home and reduce 
the public debt. We might have spent, in 
competition with European shipbuilders 
and gunmakers, thousands of millions, 
but it would have been necessary to cut 
the pensions and go on with the debt as 
it was when we emerged from the conflict 
in which it was accumulated. The nation 
has had its period of repose, and Mr. Til- 
den gave his influence in good time to 
call to the public attention a critical con- 
dition. Recently, the stinging sense that 
we were subjected to indignity because 
not prepared for war, has been felt by the 
general public. If our harbors on the 
Pacific coast were defended by modern ar- 
tillery and we could afford to send all our 
war ships to that ocean, the Canadian 
fleet, fitted out to complete the destruction 
of our seal fishery, while Salisbury super- 
ciliously presses an evasive arbitration, 
would make themselves as scarce in 
our waters as in those of Russia. The 
advantage that Russia has is not so 
much in the superiority of her navy over 
ours, as in the fact that her ports are 
well fortified. Great Britain menaces us 
with her ships at Vancouver, and her fleets 
at or within easy reach of Halifax and 
Bermuda, if we dare to enforce for our- 
selves the terms of the convention for a 
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close season, to which she once agreed in 
principle ; and Italy, in the consciousness 
of her big ships and guns, poses im- 
patient and irritable over the New Orleans 
incident, because our Secretary of State 
recites the law of the form of government 
under which we live. This affords an 
object lesson that must not be lost. The 
fear of the reproach of extravagance will 
not intimidate American congressmen 
hereafter when they are called upon to vote 
liberal appropriations for the manufacture 
of magazine rifles, far-reaching artillery 
and mortars, torpedoes and ironclads. 
Two things have combined to shape ap- 
pearances against us, and perhaps exag- 
gerate our immediate incapacity of self- 
defence. One is the fact that the Atlantic 
is not a week wide for first-class steamers, 
and the other that years are required to 
construct an armored ocean-going ship of 
war. Several of the famous flyers that 
are best known to New York have been 
built with a view to war purposes, notably 
the Teutonic and Majestic, and their officers 
are familiar with our waters. We could 
not, for some years, compete with Eng- 
land in fighting vessels on the open ocean, 
but we could in a few weeks make our 
great city impregnable to assault by sea. 
The ponderous ships, of which we stand 
too much in awe, must have deep water, 
and the removal of the ordinary channel 
marks would stop them all outside of 
Sandy Hook. If there was danger from 
second-class vessels, half a dozen ferry 
boats and Hudson river steamers loaded 
with iron or stone could be sunk in a row, 
and convenient to them an array of fixed 
torpedoes would be regarded with respect, 
and we could send out an effective squad- 
ron of torpedo boats and rams. The 
strongest shore fortifications are readily 
prepared. The modern system is not to 
erect stately structures, but to hide the 
guns below the surface. The forts that 
guard Strasburg appear to the traveller 
in the summer time as low green mounds. 
The inventive genius of our countrymen 
has appeared in the production, at a low 
rate of expense compared with the prof- 
ligacies of Europe, of guns that for range, 
force and endurance are equal to the best 
of England, whose mistake has been in 
wasting her millions in manufacturing 
monsters. 

The most formidable ironclads would 
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treat half a dozen of our new guns, 
mounted behind a sandhill, with the most 
distinguished consideration. We have a 
still more terrible weapon in mortars ar- 
ranged in groups, and ready to shower 
bombs of smashing weight, filled with high 
explosives, upon the decks of the skips 
that, covered with ten or twenty inches 
of armor, are unguarded against tremen- 
dous missiles dropping from the sky. 
These batteries are so far prepared that they 
could be made ready in a few days. What- 
ever may be the fact is to the Italians, 
the English have many ironclads that 
can cross the Atlantic, and they have coal 
stations and docks in convenient po- 
sitions; but there is no reason to fear 
that they could find and maintain them- 
selves in a place to seriously bombard 
Brooklyn or New York. Their huge guns 
are slow and uncertain and rapidly deteri- 
orate in action. It is misleading to state 
the number of miles shot may be thrown, 
for it is hard to give the guns on ships 
extreme long-range elevations, and a few 
bolts striking a city do little damage. If 
the Egyptians at Alexandria had pos- 
sessed some of our best guns and one of our 
mortar batteries, they would have beaten 
off the British fleet, whose work there was 
surprisingly awkward and _ inefficient. 
The most vulnerable place on our coast, 
as naval warfare would be carried on, is 
between the capes of Virginia, and the first 
stroke by a British fleet would not be 
aimed at New York, but Norfolk, to estab- 
lish a base of operations and a sally port 
for destructive expeditions. The Italian 
demonstration will prove useful in secur- 
ing the serious regard of Congress for the 
safety of our shores on two oceans and the 
great lakes, and the American Mediter- 
ranean, and ample provision for the build- 
ing of ships, ready to «‘ thunderstrike the 
walls of rock-built cities, bidding nations 
quake.”’ 
* * * 

THE journey of President Harrison be- 
gan auspiciously in the southern states 
and was continued without a break in the 
general interest or the attendant incidents 
of happy fortunes, along the line of our 
possessions on the Pacific ocean, return- 
ing through the silver mountains and 
over the vast central plains to the land of 
the cornstalk and the river of Washing- 
ton—10,000 miles by special train, all the 
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way on the time announced. Never be- 
fore did the head of a great nation perform 
such a pilgrimage, placing himself in the 
hands of the people of all sections and per- 
suasions, speaking to them with the in- 
spiration of their sympathy and the elo- 
quence of an informed enthusiasm. The 
president could not have performed a more 
handsome public service or one of greater 
magnitude. His admirable addresses 
have improved and adorned the occasion. 
There are few citi ens who have not felt 
that it is only hon_st and fair to express 
satisfaction and pride that the chief 
magistrate sustains so superbly the dig- 
nity and fame of his great office. The 
spirit of his speeches has been worthy 
his lofty position. His patriotism was 
above partisanism. He invoked the ex- 
alted sentiments of nationality and ap- 
pealed to the sense of justice that is his- 
torical and universal. He found the same 
people in all the states from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande and the Pacific, on the 
mountains and the plains, in the Missis- 
sippi valley and on the Atlantic slope, 
and he has preached to them the gospel 
of unity, law and progress, doing some- 
thing marked, distinct and palpable for 
the American public opinion that vitalizes 
the constitution and adores the flag, and 
instructing the people in behalf of the pol- 
icy that is broad as the land and enlight- 
ened as the age; that would improve gen- 
erously rivers and harbors and extend 
commerce that our civilization may grasp 
all the American opportunities of empire. 
That the president has been profoundly 
impressed by the people he has met, and 
will come to tasks before him with an en- 
larged horizon and clearer and brighter 
atmosphere, we believe: and that he has 
imparted, as he has received, good influ- 
ences, gained in the general respect and 
improved in the public confidence, is the 
common understanding of the country. 


* * * 


AN interest that reflects credit upon the 
intelligence and public spirit of the people 
of New York has been taken in the pres- 
ervation of the Adirondack forest, that 
the last great tract of native wilderness in 
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the state may not be destroyed, the head- 
waters of the Hudson maintained as living 
streams, and all the wholesome influences 
of the pines perpetuated for the pleasure 
and health of the generations to come. 
After zealous and long-continued efforts 
by citizens of influence in ordinary affairs, 
to secure legislation effective for the pro- 
tection of the trees and the springs, that 
one splendid touch of nature may be for- 
ever the property of the people and the 
crowning ornament of the state, the con- 
clusion seems to be reached that the public 
sentiment that is so effusive for the park 
lacks the executive quality and nothing 
can be done. Meantime the irretrievable 
mischief goes on, the trees are massacred 
and each year the raids upon the forest 
are more expensive and disastrous. The 
latest destroyer projected is a railroad, 
and all the agencies of devastation will go 
with it. The elementary difficulty is that 
even in New York the American passion 
for cutting, splitting, and sawing timber 
is insatiable. We have Arbor Days, and 
the children plant young trees, but the 
rude and ruling public opinion looks upon 
this as sentimentalism, and complacently 
counts the logs as they goto market. We 
therefore witness the widening areas of 
treeless country, the silvery rivulets per- 
ishing, ravines that are ‘dry or torrents 
sweeping away the richness of the soil, 
preparing for the deserts that are the can- 
cers of the continents. There is a growth 
of enlightenment on this subject, but it is 
painfully slow, and when there is a sense 
of its importance realized, the signs of 
the times are that the Adirondacks will 
be shorn of their attraction, and the noble 
Hudson reduced and more and more poi- 
soned by the drainage of cities. There is 
still time to fight in defence of the last of 
the New York forests, and hope, in the 
fact that the forest fires which have wasted 
New Jersey and Michigan and spread a 
red haze across the skies of Cuba, have 
not largely wasted the park we would 
preserve. The vigilance that has pre- 
vented incendiarism has in it great prom- 
ise. New York should begin a campaign 
of education by sending a commission to 
study forest culture in Germany. 
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‘A CENTURY OF PEACE. 


T is more than a year since this depart- 
ment of the Cosmopolitan called the 
attention of its readers to the possibility 
of the establishment of a permanent 
American tribunal which should « exist,’ 
and be ready to adjudicate in any ques- 
tions which might be submitted to it. 

The great Pan-American congress took 
some steps in this direction. It did not 
create such a tribunal, as some of its 
members would have been glad to do, but 
it did make the strongest possible recom- 
mendation that all disputes arising be- 
tween American states should be submit- 
ted to arbitration. 

The next stage would be the establish- 
ment of a permanent board of arbitration 
as an advance on the difficult and compli- 
cated method of appointing a separate 
board for each case. In such a step for- 
ward we shall take exactly the cotirse 
which all civilized nations have taken, in 
providing permanent courts instead of 
leaving each matter to a new and separate 
board of arbiters. 

The suggestion thus made is the most 
important suggestion in this direction 
which has been made since the Supreme 
court of the United States was established 
100 years ago. In the establishment of 
that court a ‘‘ permanent tribunal’’ was 
made which has since decided all ques- 
tions in dispute between the various 
states which make up this nation. At 
that time there were thirteen such states. 
There are now more than forty. Every 
question which has arisen between them, 
except those involved in the great Civil 


War, has been determined by the per- 
manent and supreme tribunal which was 
then established. The questions of the 
Civil War were intentionally left out, by 
the timidity of the men who made the 
Constitution, from the possibility of adju- 
dication by that tribunal. Those ques- 
tions are now adjudicated, and the Su- 
preme court of the United States makes 
of those states the greatest peace society 
which the world has ever looked upon. 
* * * 

BEFORE that time the best effort in this 
direction was that made by Henry Iv., the 
greatest king of France, called by him 
‘«‘The Great Design.’’ During all the 
successful years of his reign Henry held 
in view, in his wars and statesmanship, 
‘« The Great Design.’’ 

He secured for it the respect of Eliza- 
beth and her ministers, as of his other 
allies. It was a proposal, simply, to make 
a union of the fifteen most important 
powers of Europe. They were to have 
but one army and one navy. This pro- 
vision was made for operations against 
the Mussulmans, or such savages as the 
Russians then were. Eleven monarchies 
and four republics were to be united in this 
league ; and at the moment when Henry 
was killed he had obtained the assent of 
twelve of the fifteen states to the plan of 
union. 

A senate, to be in regular and constant 
session, ‘‘a permanent tribunal,’’ was to 
determine the regulations of commerce 
and other mutual interests. It was pro- 
posed that for affairs not continental, but 
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more local in their character, a part of 
these senators might meet, separately 
from the others. The executive, who 
was to carry out the plans of the senate, 
was to be, not Henry himself, as the cyn- 
ical reader supposes, but the Emperor of 
Germany. 

In proposing a plan so large Henry and 
Elizabeth both disclaimed any desire to 
increase their own territories and power. 
And, practically, all Europe, excepting 
Austria, controlling Spain, was in accord, 
and, which is more, was in arms to com- 
pel the assent of Spain to it. It was then 
that the assassin Ravaillac, acting prob- 
ably as the tool of persons more impor- 
tant, struck a knife into Henry’s heart. 
He died on the moment, and the Great 
Design died with him. There has been 
no moment so fortunate as the present 
in which such a plan could be well re- 
newed. 

This plan had the weakness which has 
been the ruin of most such devices. It 
was a scheme which was suggested from 
above, and was compulsory on those be- 
low. France, under Henry, was the strong- 
est power in Europe, or he thought it was. 


He thought, therefore, that a plan of dis- 
armament, of which all would have the 
benefit, would be popular among them all. 
But the weaker powers are apt to regard 
such plans of disarming as the passengers 
in a Texan stagecoach regard the propo- 
sals of the robbers who bid them all give 


up their pistols. As late asthe year 1787, 
when our own constitutional convention 
met, the small states felt such a jealousy 
of Massachusetts and Virginia, which 
were then the large states. They feared 
that some time might come when a state 
as large as New York now is might dic- 
tate the candidate for the presidency and 
always insist on the election of one of her 
own sons. 

Still, as I said, twelve of fifteen nations 
had assented to Henry’s plan. The assent 
of Switzerland, the thirteenth, was certain. 
Had Austria been defeated in the pending 
campaign, it seems certain that the plan 
would have been tried under the oversight 
of the prince whose ministers, with his 
eager assent, had wrought it out. 

The German emperor, who was to be the 
executive, was chosen by eight of the 
powers of central Europe. 

Our fathers would virtually have repeat- 
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ed Henry’s plan had they arranged that a 
council of envoys from the older states 
should choose the governor of one of the 
states president of the nation. Such a 
president, having transferred the seat of 
the national government to his own state, 
would assume the command of the na- 
tional army, by which to hold them in 
control and keep them from fighting with 
each other. Such an assumption of power 
on the part of one state, though yielded by 
the mutual consent of all, would hardly 
differ from the conquest of the weakest by 
thestrongest. There is no wonder that all 
interest in such a scheme died out with 
the murder of its great projector. But in 
that murder, as I said, Europe lost the 
only chance she had for peaceful confedera- 
tion in 250 years. And it cannot be said 
that this chance was a good one. 

When one brings forward again the plan 
of a permanent tribunal the extra wise peo- 
ple shake their heads and say: ‘‘ Folly and 
fanaticism.’’ They say: ‘ You know the 
civilized world never has lived in peace ; 
and you know, therefore, that it never 
will.”’ 

They say this, as they say most things, 
because in their extra wisdom they are 
very ignorant. 

* * * 

THE truth is that the world owes a great 
deal of its present civilization to that long 
period of peace under Hadrian, Trajan and 
the Antonines which made theend of the 
first century and the whole of the second 
so fortunate and prosperous that Gibbon 
calls it the most happy period of history. 
War was simply the defence of the civil- 
ized world against savages. Within the 
world of civilization there was ‘‘ no war 
nor battle sound.”’ 

Gibbon’s description is too long to copy 
here. But it is well worth the while of 
any reader to recur to it, particularly if he 
be of the Gradgrind persuasion. And it 
is not only interesting, it has that other 
great recommendation and advantage, that 
itis true. Thus he says: 

«« The obedient provinces were united by 
laws and adorned by arts. They might 
occasionally suffer from the partial abuse 
of delegated authority, but the general 
principle of government was wise, simple 
and beneficent. They enjoyed the religion 
of their ancestors, while in civil honors 
and advantages they were exalted, by just 
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degrees, to an equality with their con- 
querors. 

‘‘Domestic peace and union were the 
natural consequences of [this] moderate 
and comprehensive policy. The obedience 
of the Roman world was uniform,*volun- 
tary and permanent. The legions were des- 
tined to secure property against the pub- 
lic enemy and the civil magistrate seldom 
required the aid of military force. In this 
state of general security, the leisure as 
well as opulence both of the prince and 
people were devoted to improve and adorn 
the Roman empire. 

‘«« They united the most distant provinces 
by easy and familiar intercourse, and the 
communication by sea was no less free and 
open than by land. The productions of 
happier climates and the industry of more 
civilized nations were gradually introduced 
into western Europe. Almost all the 
flowers, herbs and fruits of our European 
gardens are of foreign extraction. Flax, 
for instance, was transplanted from Egypt 
to the extreme west of Europe ; peaches, 
apples and pears came from Asia by simi- 
lar transfer. 

‘« The tranquil and prosperous state of 
the empire was warmly felt and honestly 
confessed everywhere. The true principles 
of social life, laws, agriculture and science, 
first invented by the wisdom of Athens, 
were firmly established by the power of 
Rome, under whose auspicious influences 
the present barbarians were united by an 
equal government and a common lan- 
guage. The human race visibly multiplied 
with the improvement of arts. Men cele- 
brated the increasing splendor of cities, 
the beautiful face of the country, cultivated 
and adorned like an immense garden, and 
the long festival of peace in which so 
many nations forgot their ancient ani- 
mosities, and were deterred from the appre- 
hensions of future danger.’’ 

* * * 

WE are attempting, in this department, 
to prepare those readers of the Cosmopoli- 
tan who will live in the twentieth century 
for some of the surprises of that century. 
If those readers do their duty there is every 
reason why they and their children should 
live through a century as free from the hor- 
rors of war as this celebrated century of 
the Antonines. 

If one chooses to go another step in such 
considerations, the direction for those steps 
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is indicated again in our own Constitution. 
That Constitution forbids standing armies 
in any state. Only the nation may have 
astanding army. The states must rely 
on a inilitia: that is, on a force of armed 
citizens, not an army, for any military pur- 
poses, such as the suppression of riots or 
sedition. It is clear enough to see that 
if aplan of international arbitration could 
be accompanied by an agreement by the 
states who are parties to it, to unite in 
a disarmament, the success of the plan 
would be far more probable. 

If, for instance, in agreeing to a central 
tribunal, they would agree that their stand- 
ing armies at home should be only one- 
fifth of what they are now, then the plan 
of arbitration would have five times the 
chances which it would have otherwise. 
When I saw the Hungarian parliament 
in session in 1873, I was very much in- 
terested to see how largely this notion 
of disarmament occupied their leaders. I 
had more than one opportunity of convers- 
ing with some of those gentlemen. I 
ought to say, in passing, that they knew 
quite as much of our American methods 
and our system as you would expect a 
well-educated American to know. The 
two things they most wanted to talk with 
me about were the system which makes 
the church a voluntary establishment, 
and the kindred system of armament or 
defence which makes the military strength 
of our country consist in a militia of its 
citizens and notin a standing army. Mr. 
Evarts has said wisely and wittily that 
the peasant of Europe, in doing his work, 
has to carry a soldier on his back. This 
is perfectly true. And I have known no 
men who deplored its truth more eagerly 
than those Hungarian statesmen who 
saw their own people oppressed by the 
weight and cost of a standing army. 

We must remember that in Henry’s time 
and Elizabeth's the terrible machine we 
know as the standing army was hardly 
known. When the Great Design com- 
pelled every state in Europe to give up 
the charge of its own army, it proposed 
only what they all expected to do as soon 
as peacecame. The Great Design proposed 
that to keep the peace they should keep for 
a European army 21,000 men from each 
state. Even the smaller states of Europe, 
today, keep, in peace, armies as large as 
Henry proposed for the whole. 
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By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


4, TRULY good book,”’ said Thoreau, 

‘‘is something as natural and as 
unexpectedly and unaccountably fair and 
perfect as a wild flower discovered on the 
prairies of the West or in the jungles of 
the East.’’ Isthis so? Is it not rather 
one of the paradoxes which are not true? 
Taken at the letter of the word Thoreau 
seems to me to demand that literary art 
shall be as unconscious and as inevitable 
as a process of nature. Now, the art 
which is wholly unconscious of the means 
whereby it attains its ends will succeed 
in attaining those ends only now and 
again, once in a way, intermittently, not 
to say spasmodically. Savant, learned, 


is an adjective of high praise in the 
mouths of French critics; and even in 
Pope’s time it was declared that « those 
move easiest who have learned to dance.”’ 

Nowadays I doubt if poetry even is 
more self-conscious than prose fiction, 
more sophisticated, more keenly aware of 


its own methods, more deliberate in its 
experiments. The novelists of today are 
forever writing criticisms of other novel- 
ists that they may declare the code by 
which they wish to be judged themselves; 
unwittingly, they often lay down the law 
to their own undoing. If M. Zola, for 
example, were judged by the strict letter 
of the law as set forth in his volume of 
critical essays on the Roman Experimen- 
tal, there is not one of his vigorous and 
brutal tales which would escape the hand 
of the hangman. M. Jules Lemaitre found 
it easy to prove that when M. Zola assert- 
ed that the novel of the future should be 
naturalistic or nothing, he decreed the 
annihilation of his own stories, which are 
not compounded according to the natural- 
istic prescription of their author. Prob- 
ably, however, this example would not 
move Thoreau, for it is at least open to 
doubt whether he would accept any one 
of M. Zola’s novels as ‘a truly good 
book.’ 

Although there is now in the fiction of 
our language no towering personality like 
that of Thackeray, of Hawthorne or of 
George Eliot, there has never been a time 
when the novel was more abundantly and 


successfully cultivated. Nor has there 
ever been a time when the average novel 
achieved so high a level. And of person- 
alities, if not towering, at least rising 
above the ordinary stature of man, there 
are nota few. In Great Britain there is 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, brightest 
and briskest of story tellers—but who so 
bold as to suggest that any phrase of his 
might be unconscious? There is Mr. 
George Meredith, in the dark aphorisms 
of whose Pilgrim’s Scrip many profess to 
find a keen delight. There is Mr. Thomas 
Hardy—and perhaps his are the tales our 
grandchildren will cherish most of any 
of ourtime. There are others of a wider 
popularity, it may be, but popular favor 
comes and goes in the twinkling of an 
eye ; and he who makes the public wink 
today may put them to sleep tomorrow. 
Where Sir Walter Scott slew his thou- 
sands, Mr. Rider Haggard has slain his 
ten thousands ; but there was once an au- 
thor of Guy Livingstone, apostle of mus- 
cular paganism, and where is he now? 
There are others who have the red of a 
penny writer, and where will they be in 
a week or a fortnight? That profound 
student of humanity, Mr. « Bill Nye,”’ 
recently referred to the late Charles 
Dickens as ‘“‘The Rudyard Kipling of 
his time ‘’—and there is a whole volume 
of criticism in this chance phrase. 
* * * 

In the United States there are novelists 
a plenty and it would be easy to name 
three that one might match against the 
champions of England. It is not for me, 
now and here, to discuss the gifts and the 
methods of Mr. Howells, of Mr. James and 
of Mr. Cable; but in any triple combat 
between them and Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 
Meredith and Mr. Hardy, the American 
who did not back his own colors would 
be a craven, of course, and also would be 
deficient in the critical faculty and in an 
understanding of the principles of fiction. 
From an artistic point of view we Amer- 
icans have one overwhelming advantage 
over our British brethren ; we are freed 
from the slavery of the three-volume form 
—a Procrustean bed whereon many an 
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Englishman has groaned out his life. An 
American writes his story at what length 
he must, or long or short ; and never need 
he think of the number of pages it has to 
fill. An Englishman only too often writes 
his story to extend through exactly 
twenty-six instalments in the Illustrated 
London News and then to be republished 
in the orthodox three volumes of the cir- 
culating library. It is, perhaps, not fair 
to see in the tolerance of the three-volume 
form a chief reason for the present infe- 
riority of fiction of Great Britain to the 
fiction of France and of the United States ; 
but nodoubt it has been a potent factor in 
bringing about this result. 

Like their British brethren, American 
novelists are bound to respect the innocent 
ignorance of the maidens who read the 
magazines ; and so only a half, or two- 
thirds, or at the very utmost three-quarters 
of life gets into literature. That in Great 
Britain and in the United States fiction is 
read chiefly by women, a very large pro- 
portion of whom are unmarried, must 
operate as a restraint upon the novelist. 
The evil is bearable, perhaps, so long as it 
results only in the omitting from the pict- 
ure of colors and lights and shadows 
which ought to be there if life is to be por- 
trayed adequately ; but it becomes intol- 
erable when the novelist, not content with 
leaving out what he is afraid will offend 
these readers, feminine and juvenile, is 
moved to put in what he hopes will please 
the same immature taste. The novelist’s 
art, like the dyer’s hand, becomes subdued 
to what itworks in. No one has set forth 
this condition of things more trenchantly 
than Walter Bagehot, from whose essay 
on the Waverley Novels I cannot refrain 
from making this quotation : 

‘«« By avery terrible example of the way 
in which in this world great interests are 
postponed to little ones, the genius of 
authors is habitually sacrificed to the 
tastes of readers. In this age the great 
readers of fiction are young people ; the 
addiction of these is to romance ; and ac- 
cordingly a kind of novel has become so 
familiar to us as almost to engross the 
name, which deals solely with the passion 
of love; and if it uses other parts of hu- 
man life for the occasions of its art, it does 
so only cursorily and occasionally, and 
with a view of throwing into a stronger or 
more delicate light those sentimental parts 
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of earthly affairs which are the special ob- 
jects of delineation. All prolonged delin- 
eation of other parts of human life is con- 
sidered ‘dry,’ stupid, and distracts the 
mind of the youthful generation from the 
‘ fantasies’ which peculiarly charm it.’ 
Perhaps I am unduly swayed by the 
patriotic bias, but I am inclined to think 
that the pseudo-romantic fiction made to 
move immature minds is commoner in 
England than in America, and that here 
our best novelists have a more wholesome 
regard for the reality of things. Mr. 


Howells and Mr. James and Mr. Cable do 

not solely concern themselves with the idle 

loves of young men 
* 


and maidens. 
* * 

If evidence were wanted that calf-love 
is not the staple of American fiction it 
may be found in the new and virile novel 
which Mr. H. H. Boyesen has recently 
published. There are two heroes in the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness—if either 
of them can fairly be called a hero, as to 
which the court reserves its opinion ; and 
of these two heroes one gets married at 
the 276th page of the tale and the other 
on the 312th page, and the novel has 386 
pages in all. Thereis no echo of wedding 
bells lingering deceptively on the ears of 
the readers of this story, and falsely sug- 
gesting that life is rounded by marriage, 
and that what is best worth showing in 
fiction is that part of man’s career which 
precedes his ‘establishing ’’ himself. 
Calf-love is not the main motive of the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness, as it is not 
the chief end of man. It may be, there- 
fore, that Mr. Boyesen’s novel will not, 
in Bagehot’s words, ‘‘afford tosome young 
gentlemen and some young ladies either 
the peculiar stimulus or the peculiar solace 
which they desire.’’ But it will please 
all those who are for the frank presenta- 
tion of the impression made on the author 
by a consideration of certain of the ele- 
mentary facts of American life and of 
American character. 

For the Mammon of Unrighteousness is 
intensely American, wholly and absolute- 
ly American. It is only in a chance word 
that the native can detect the foreigner 
to whom our language is not his mother 
tongue ; and it is only now and again, at 
long intervals, that a false note jars on 
our ears. Just as Mr. Henry James, in 
the Tragic Muse (which is in some ways 
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his strongest and subtlest story), has reso- 
lutely refrained from introducing a single 
American, confining himself wholly to 
British characters and to those whom the 
British would call ‘foreigners,’’ so Mr. 
Boyesen has denied himself the privilege 
of presenting any of those naturalized 
Scandinavians or Germans he has before 
portrayed with such perfect understand- 
ing and appreciation. This foregoing of 
natural advantages is perhaps not the 
choice of wisdom, but in the present in- 
stance it is justified by the result. The 
Mammon of Unrighteousness is American 
through and through— American in its 
characters, in its action, in its scenery— 
American at times in a certain rawness 
of atmosphere — American especially in 
the central figure of the story. 

The Honorable Obed Larkin, founder 
of the Larkin university at Torryville, in 
the lake region of the state of New York, 
is one of the most lifelike figures in re- 
cent fiction. He is aggressively alive; 
he is vitally true; he is American beyond 
all peradventure, being a product of our 
institutions and absolutely impossible 
elsewhere ; and in a measure he is indis- 
He is a narrow-minded 


putably typical. 
money maker, who has a vague, ill-defined 


desire to help on his fellowman. Helikes 
making money for the enjoyment he gets 
out of the operation. He tells one of his 
nephews that «the fun that’s to be had 
out of money is in getting it, not in spend- 
ing it’?’—a very American sentiment. 
‘‘A million is a hard taskmaster,’’ he 
adds. ‘‘I mean to leave you your own 
master. I began as a poor boy myself, 
with two empty hands; and I never 
should have been the man I am if I had 
started atthe top. I believe it is a calamity 
to a man of your ability to commence his 
career with his pockets full of money.”’ 
Obed Larkin, having made his fortune, 
gives the most of it to found a university. 
‘‘I was a poor boy,”’ he says, ‘‘ and had 
no chance for book learning. I always 
thought I should have amounted to some- 
thing in the world if I had hadit. I don’t 
want any poor boy or girl to suffer as I 
did, for want of a chance to learn, and 
then feel, as I do, what he might have 
been. That is the reason that university 
stands there on the hilltop.”’ 

What is most admirable in Mr. Boy- 
esen’s book is the unswerving fidelity 
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with which this figure is set before us ; 
he is never sentimentalized and never car- 
icatured; he is treated with the most 
equable fairness. His self-willed benevo- 
lence is shown ; his force of character, his 
strength of will, his hardness of purpose, 
his rugged kindliness—all these are re- 
vealed in action, one after another. Es- 
pecially praiseworthy is the skill with 
which the author has let us see the rela- 
tion of the founder to his own university, 
his complete ignorance as to what a 
university really is, and his insistent 
domination over the one he had founded 
and over all who were connected with it. 
At first sight a reader may doubt the neces- 
sity of the chapter in which the students 
play a trick on the old man and put him 
to dragging the Nile in the belief that one 
of his nephews has been murdered ; the 
joke is not in the best taste, certainly, but 
perhaps it serves its purpose in showing 
the attitude of the undergraduates toward 
their intractable benefactor. 

The story of Obed Larkin’s first mar- 
riage is possibly a little forced ; certainly 
it is not typical or characteristic of a man 
like him that he should have adopted 
his own daughter by a divorced wife, his 
second wife being in ignorance of the first 
wife’s existence. But even here there is 
no time wasted in mystery-mongering of 
the old romantic school ; and there is fine 
skill in the way in which the reader is left 
to discover for himself that the wayward- 
ness and the petulant wilfulness of Ger- 
trude are perhaps the daughter’s sole 
inheritance from the mother. The opium- 
eating first wife is excellently drawn, and 
the meeting of mother and daughter is 
splendidly free from the sentimentality 
which the pathetic situation invited. It 
is direct and true, like the interview of 
father and son in the Fils Naturel of the 
younger Dumas. Excellent also is the 
dumb struggle of an undemonstrative nat- 
ure like the father’s, to indicate the real 
love he has for his daughter. This daugh- 
ter, Gertrude, is not a pleasant person, for 
all her beauty, but she is most unpleas- 
antly true. In her way, Gertrude is as 
significant as Marcia in A Modern In- 
stance; she is as impulsive and as ill- 
balanced, as childlike and as charming to 
those who loved her ; as irrational, and as 
much the result of American circumstance. 
Marcia and Gertrude are figures which 
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everyone who considers the condition of 
American life today cannot afford to neg- 
lect. The two heroes (if again we may 
fairly call them heroes), the nephews of 
Obed Larkin, are very modern and very 
American variants of the Idle and the In- 
dustrious Apprentice—and each is reward- 
ed according to his deserts. The indus- 
trious apprentice is left a professor in the 
Larkin University. The idle apprentice is 
left United States minister to Russia. The 
latter makes shipwreck of his hopes ; he 
is not unlike the Struggle-for-lifeur in M. 
Daudet’s play, La Lutte pour La Vie; but 
Mr. Boyesen punishes him quite as effect- 
ively and far less melodramatically. 
* * * 

In the Mammon of Unrighteousness we 
can see the influence of Tolstoi and of 
Mr. Howells, the former revealing itself 
in a certain largeness of canvas and the 
latter in a certain persistence in minor de- 
tail. In another American novel, Jerry, 
by Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott, there is no 
mistaking the influence of Victor Hugo. 
To say this is to say that Jerry is a ro- 
mance ; and such it is, for the most part ; 
but the pressure of the sweeping currents 
of contemporary realism was too much for 
the authoress, and the early part of the 
book, although romantic in its motive, is 
realistic in its treatment. 

Perhaps this is why the early part of 
the story strikes me as immensely supe- 
rior to the later portions. And the early 
part is most promising—the flight of 
Jerry from his wretched father and Mi- 
nervy Ann Salter, his pathetic adventures 
by flood and field, his insistent pressing 
forward toward the «‘ Golding Gates,’’ his 
rescue by Joe and his meeting with the 
doctor, who first awakens his ambition and 
who first opens his eyes—all these things 
are told us most effectively, because truth- 
fully and almost simply. But as the story 
goes on the realism is overmastered by the 
romance, and even Jerry himself is less 
distinct. The topography of Durden’s, 
with its abandoned mine, its waterfall, 
its straggling houses, is imperfectly real- 
ized by the authoress, or at least imper- 
fectly presented to the reader. Nor has 
Miss Elliott any assured hold on the nat- 
ure of stgck speculation and the machin- 
ery of finance; and this uncertainty in- 
volves the latter half of the story in a 
shifting shadow, intensified by the femi- 
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nine (not to say fantastic) political econ- 
omy which inflates the speeches and the 
dreams of the hero. 

Except for an occasional lapse into the 
highflown and the vaguely visionary, 
Jerry is a genuine character, true to him- 
self and vigorously conceived. But the 
doctor and Paul are neither of them the 
result of observation. Especially is Paul 
beyond the confines of reality ; he is hope- 
lessly un-American ; he is a refugee from 
British fiction ; he is a pseudo-aristocrat 
such as used to flourish in the rank and 
lush literature of the Southland; he is 
false and feeble. And the mystery as to 
the doctor’s sorrow and secret sin, and the 
mystery as to Joe’s work and as to the 
source of his gains—these are all tiresome 
devices and outworn legacies from cheap 
romanticism ; unworthy, any of them, of 
appearing in a book as powerful and as 
pathetic as Jerry often is. 

Nor is the style of the story free from 
reproach ; there are far too many sentences 
struggli:.g for life without a verb to help 
them ; there are rhetorical rhapsodies now 
and then which fail to carry us off our feet ; 
there are passages of bravura word paint- 
ing which jar on a quiet taste. Fortu- 
nately, Miss Elliott has not striven'to rival 
the spectacular descriptions of Miss Mur- 
free, by which the latter made the Tennes- 
see mountains the storm centres of litera- 
ture. There is more than once a dead set 
at the pathetic, almost in accordance with 
the Dickens formula, which is best aban- 
doned to British novelists. 

But, in spite of what it is not unfair to 
call the supersaturated sentimentality of 
its later atmosphere, Jerry is a strong 
story. Its fundamental motive, the strug- 
gle of an absolutely ignorant boy through 
darkness to light, is poetic and powerful, 
and many ofthe minor figures are sketched 
with a firm and skilful hand. Joe, for ex- 
ample, is a genuine human being, and we 
accept him as an actual product of his en- 
vironment. And the widow of ’Lije Mil- 
ton is excellent in every way, womanly, 
individual andindependent. It is in these 
two characters that the authoress reveals 
most promise; and from the hand that 
drew them it is reasonable to expect in the 
future a picture of humanity in more sober 


tones and, therefore, of greater value. 
* * *% 


In the old days when our annual crop of 
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fiction was scanty and doubtful, there was 
frequent discussion as to the date of the 
future great American novel and as to its 
probable character. Had Jerry appeared 
then, when the glamour of Victor Hugo 
was most potent over our eyes, perhaps it 
might have been hailed as the great Ameri- 
can novel. Now that we have novelists 
a plenty and not inferior to those of other 
countries, we have ceased to look for the 
great American novel, and it is disap- 
pearing from our minds as the great Ameri- 
can desert is disappearing from our maps. 
It may be doubted whether at any time so 
humorous and so simple a character sketch 
as Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s Colonel Car- 
ter of Cartersville would ever have been 
able to make good its title as a great Amer- 
ican novel. The humorist must always 
be ready to bear with the undervaluation 
of his art ; when the reader laughs heart- 
ily he is inclined to feel himself somehow 
superior and his attitude is patronizing 
toward the book which evoked his smiles. 

Yet Colonel Carter is a fig: re most 
artistically presented. He is drawn for 
us with the utmost nicety of touch. He 


may seem to stand on the very brink of 


caricature, but his footing is firm and he 
never falls into the abyss. There is ex- 
aggeration, no doubt, for that is the privi- 
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lege of the humorist ; but it never over- 
steps the bounds of artistic propriety. As 
the Horace Larkin of Mr. Boyesen’s Mam- 
mon of Unrighteousness suggested the 
Paul Astier of M. Alphonse Daudet’s 
Lutte pour La Vie, so Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith's Colonel Carter of Cartersville re- 
calls remotely M. Daudet’s Tartarin de 
Tarascon ; there is the same mellow humor 
and the same delight in the hero’s glorious 
self-deception ; there is something of the 
same richness of invention ; and there is 
not a little of the same sympathetic blend- 
ing of fun and pathos, adroitly com- 
mingled. Mr. Hopkinson Smith's story is 
not only a delightful picture of southern 
character, but it has a sociological value 
almost as high as its artistic. It helps to 
explain the luxuriant literature of the 
South as it ran riot once and blossomed 
into the effulgent magnificence of Miss 
Wilson’s marvellous and transcendent 
tales. A people given to hyperbole, as 
was Colonel Carter, and as easily imagina- 
tive, would be satisfied by no fiction less 
abnormally romantic than Vashti and 
Beulah and by no verse less sonorous than 
Maryland, my Maryland. It is well that 
the new South has now come; and in liter- 
ature, as in life, it has taken its stand 
squarely on the solid realities. 


SSyce 
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By WILLIS Boyp ALLEN. 


Who is thy Friend? Not she who meekly bears 
Thy burden, uncomplaining, with her own. 

But she who unto thee oft-times has shown 
How to subdue, make helpmates of thy cares ; 
Thy days of anguish in the desert shares, 

Takes from thy faltering hand the flinty stone, 
Gives it back, bread; nor gives thee that alone, 
But adds the Word of Life—nay, even dares 

Cut deep with surgeon’s knife, if but to save 
Thy soul from deadlier wound ; heals with a word, 
Restores shield, helmet, flight-discarded sword, 
And bids thee battle bravely to the end, 

That end, the eternal God—no earthly grave. 
Can such be? Ay, I know. I have a Friend. 

















